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PREFACE 


^K'riucipal object of this book is to provide for the 
bcnoois of India, Surma, and Ce)don a text-book which 
'diall cover the Ili^r School Geography course in one 
olume. It ma}' perhaps be said tliat there is already 
superabundance of geogi-aphy l)ooIcs in use in the High 
-'ols of India, ^tlany of those books, though excellent 
B. , ir day, fall far .short of the rerjuirenicnts of modern 
Q , .rpln*. Geograph}' has ceased to be a collection of 
. wingless facts, to be learnt parrot-wise and repro- 
^ d when required, Many of the other books now in 
E . ire really excellent modem text-books, but they were 
IT . ritten primaril}' for boys and girls in the British Isles 
nd ever^dhing is treated, it may be unconsciously, from 
hat standpoint. Moreover, the language is often dilBcult 
or boys and girls whose native tongue is not English. 

It is hoped, therefore, that teacher and pupil alike will 
find in this book a text-book of Geography, written in 
.simple English, embodying the outlook and methods of 
modern geography, but written from the Indian stand- 
point and covering all that is necessary for the High 
'Ichool Syllabuses of the various Provinces and Stales of 
India. 

Picaders are asked not to be frightened by the fact 
' liat this book contains 617 pages. There are no pages 
small type ; pictures and maps take up about 250 
pages. Actually every attempt has been made to 
eliminate superfluous detail. The greatest stress must be 
lid on the maps in this book. For the pa.st three years 
ihe writer has attempted to impress upon the geography 
" h.ers of Burma the importance of sketch-maps, and 
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hov tliat it is the teacher’s duty to take an f'' , L 7 
map, simplify it, and convey the main features - to 
class, to be mentally photographed by them for rf J 
duction as a sketch-map. In this book ordinary , *■’. 
have, for the most part, been elimiaated. In j)ract / ' 
every case the maps have been specially drawn to ! 
trate just the salient features of the matter imder t; 
sideration in the text. The rainfall maps, for exanif ^ 
rarely show more than two rainfall line‘< oh mai* i 
the tempera tirre maps just one, the mc^t impor. K ■ 
temperature line has been shov’u. xv is consider/- 
therefore, that each pupil shouhi be able to understa^^ " 
memorise, and reproduce each map in this volume. 
leasf half of each lesson should he devoted to the sludgy ' 
the maps or diagram. 

The teacher will observe that roughly the first thii. 
of the book is devoted to what is usually called physica. ^ 
geography. The writer believes that it vill be form- 
better to work straight through the book, so that th. 
greater part of the first year of the High School comr 
will be devoted to physical geography and the broad? ' 
aspects of world geograjjhy ; whilst the second and thii 
years can be devoted to the application of these prmcipk 
in regional geography. But opinions on this point var; 
widely even amongst experts, and the teacher is a\i 
liberty to teach concurrently the ph 3 ’'sical and regional, 
geography For example, alternate lessons may be takenj 
from Part I and Part II. It may be mentioned tha-'V 
the scheme on which this book is based has been used i 
Burma for several years, and that the sequence follower ; 
seems to the writer the most logical one. It is obvious!; 
much more difficult for the pupil to absorb the detai’ , 
of regional geography until the broad principles of wor I 
geography have been properly grasped. During the pas' 
few years the vuiter and his vife have examined man, 
thousands of public examination answer books of ab 
stages from iliddle School to B.A. — the work of can ’ 
dates of most of the varied races in India, Experieuo . 
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" in this way has been most vahiablo. and ih« 
,rlwr has come to believe that physical p'*ofrranhy 
)|:5ht merely aS' a subsidiarj* durins the course o{ 
,,j^onal geography is no+ sufficiently impre-ssed upon 
l,';.,;pupiis’ minds. 

j -The facts upon which thi« book has been based have 
j:,n obtained mainl)* frcmi oflicial publication.-— not 
Ugetting that invaluable compondiuni of official infor- 
'.'^(•ioh, the'“-jStatesman s Year Book.” The writer ha.c 
,_,a much.hcl^d in the clothing of these dry bones by 
vcsonal exp'’..^l‘ncc. During the writing of thi-= book 
be Avriter La.s been resident for the most part in India 
nd Burma, but visits for purposes of study have been 
nade to each of the five continents. The spelling of 
place names i.=. as far as pocsible. that aclvoeated by the 
jpermanent Committee on Geographical Names of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Some of the maps were 
prepared before the P.C.G.N.’s lists were available, and 
hence a few variations may be observed. This is not 
the place to discuss the dcsjirability of on extended use of 
national spellings of place names, but the UTitcr cannot 
help bclieAdng the pupil Avould bo greatly helped by the 
use of a set of diaracteristic names such as Torino, 
ITilano, Genova, Roma — suggesting Italy by their very 
r form — ^rather than by conventional Turin, Milan, Genoa, 
and Rome — both featureless and unsuggestive. 

A departure from the usual practice is the use, 
almost e.xclusively, of simplified actual temperature 
maps. The Arriter has fotmd it so difficult to explain 
AA'hy the isotherm map of Asia for July should show 
the baking hot plains of the Punjab and the cool heights 
of Kaslunir until the same temperature, that he has 
^ lome to doubt the adAnsability of many isotherm maps, 
ilence the simplified actual temperature maps in this 
book, AA'hich, after all, show things as they really are. 

[ In the later stages of the work much assistance has 
t^een derived from the Chambers of Commerce Atlas. 
.ja'Jnfortunately that atlas was not available when many 
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of the distribution maps were prepared, an'd alt of* 
those of India were compiled from ojSicial statistics. 

Finally, this book has benefited greatly from the 
careful scrutiny and suggestions of the writer’s ever- 
willing colleague and heipniatc — liis w'ife. Many of the 
questions have been prepared by her. 


Bangoon, 102G. 


L. D. S. 


The call for a new edition of this book h ena . d 
me to revise it throughout and also to reunite x^art o, ‘ 
section on the atmosphere, and thereby to incorpoiale 
some of the results of recent researches in meteorologicn’ 
science. I am indebted to Professor E. G. H. Taylor for o. 
number of suggestions. The sections on Canada, Austra 
and New' Zealand have been completely rewritten. 

L. D. S. 

London, Avgust, 1929. 


In this new edition, prepared during Dr. Stamp 
absence abroad, numerous textual revisions have bee 
made, notablj^ in the sections on the British Isles, Nor< 
America and Africa; and a nmnber of new developmen' 
in various j^arts of the world have been noted. Sevei 
maps of parts of Afilca have been redrawn to show t't 
remarkable raihvay develox)ments of recent years. 

A section on the new republic of Manchukuo 
been added. 


June, 1934. 


S. H. Beaver. 
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THE WORLD 

PART I 


GENERAL PHYSICAL AND WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 

. ' A. SFATHEIMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 

THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH 

A Flat Earth.— In the past- men used to tliink that the 
■'earth was flat. Thousands of years ago the u-ise Greeks 
'..knew that it was not; hundreds of years ago men first 
;-ailed right round the earth in ships, and so proved that it 
was not. In the present century it is very common for 
'.people to travel round the earth. In the cool season, 
i Rangoon, Calcutta, Colombo, and Bombay are visited by 
great steamers carrying people on a tour round the world. 
All these steamers go round the earth in an east and west 
direction, but it is also possible to go round in a north and 
> outh direction. That is much more difficult, because we 
mve to pass through the very cold Arctic and Antarctic 
•-•■gions, and only a fe'w brave men have been able to 
nenetrate into the heart of those cold lands. 

Before we can start learning geography we must be 
lite sure that we imderstand the shape of the earth — 

■ tnat it is a big sphere or ball and that we can go round it 
in any direction. Unless you quite 'understand this, it is 
.useless to attempt to learn any geography. 

1 


B 
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Proofs that the Earth is a Ball. — There are many 
vrays of pro^-ing that the earth is a sphere. Here are 
some ; 

{a) As we have said already, it is quite easy to travel 
right round the earth. We can start from Eangoon or 
Calcutta. Madras. Colom)30 or Bombay, or any of the big 
ports of India, and take a steamer tlnough the Suez Canal 
hito the ^Mediterranean Sea, right across the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Panama Canal hi America, through the Panama 
Canal, across the Pacific Ocean to Japan, and back to India 
in the same steamer, coming from Japan by way of Singa- 
pore. In whatever direction we travel round the earth 
wo do not find shaip edges .such as we should do if the earth 
were fiat or were shaped bice a rupee coin. 

(b) We can actually see with our own eyes and measure 
the curvature of the earth. We always thinlc of a great 
expanse of water — such as a calm sea — as being flat, but in 
reality it curves gi-aduaUy witli the earth. If we choose 
an area where the sea is smooth and shallow, we can take 
three poles and drive them into the sea bottom so that in 
each case exactly the same length of pole appears above 
the siuface of the water. The three poles must be in a 
straight line, and then if we look from the top of the first 
to the third througli a telesco^ie, the middle one will appear 
higher. Fig. 1 ivill help you to see ivhy. 



A 


± 

B 


C 


Fic. 1. — Diagram to ilhistrate the Bedford Level experiment. 


(c) If we watch with a telescope a distant ship coming 
into ^^.ew we see first of aU the masts, then the funnel, and 
finall}' the hull. Similarly, if the ship is mo\dug aw*ay it 
is the huU which disappears from view' first. If the sruface 
of the water were perfectly flat the steamer W'ould look 
smaller m the distance, but one part would not go out of 
sight before another. 

{d) A man standing on the seashore can only see a 
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short distance ; if he wants to sea farther ii'j nsfi.-uii 
.a hill. Draw .1 diagram to show why this is -o. 

(e) The bright. app:-ara!iC‘' of the moon is cans'- 1 br 



rirt. 2. — ^Dir.rr.iia slinwiiic ciir.-.ifiip- of th*' -•arf-ii'" of fli*- 


the stmV light shining on her and being reflected to iis on 
the earth. There are times when th'i earth eets between 
the .siin and the moon, so that the earth ca-.t-^ a sharlow 
on th“ moon. ThU i-% called an cclips". and we notice 
lliat the .‘•hadow is always circnlar. Now only a sple'rical 
body always throw.s a circular shadow, and so we know 
that, the earth mu'-t be splu-rical. 

{/ ) Tl»e Min TLse.s earlier for places to the cast than it 
does for places to the west. If the earth wen; flat the sun 

\ 




B 


SPHERICAL 



Fio. 3. — f!iinri.-(* if llie enrlli wens flat (A) ; BiinriEC as it nclually is (B). 

would be vtiblc at all places on the earth’s surface at the 
same time — directly it appeared above the horizon. 

Shape of the Earth.— Although the earth is shaped 
Uke a ball it is not quite a true sphere. You will say at 
once, how can it be a sphere when there are high moun- 
tains and deep valleys which make the surface all rough and 
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irregular ? But even tlie liighest mountain and the deepest 
valley are very, very small "when compared wth the great 
size of the whole earth. On a school globe 1 foot in- dia- 
meter, the highest mountain would be represented by a 
tiny grain of sand only yi,, part of an inch in diameter — 
That is, only a little thicka- than the paper on which this 
is printed. Indeed, if you cut out a tiny piece of paper 
from this book and stuck it on the surface of the school 
globe, it would show the proper size of nearly the liighest 
mountains. On the school globe there are marked the 
oceans, ivliich are usually nearly 21 miles deep. Yet 
if you pour a little water on the surface of the school globe 
and let it run off, the film of water left behind would repre- 
sent the tnic depth of the oceans compared with the size 
of the earth. So you see the moimtains and valleys do 
not prevent the earth from being very nearly a true sphere. 
But there is another reason why it is not a perfect ball. 
The earth n? just a little flattened at the poles, and “ bulges 
out " a little at the equator. You Icnow that an orange 
is just a little flattened at each end, and the earth is just 
a little like that. 

Measuring the Earth. — It would be possible, though 
veiy difficult and expensive, to measure the distance round 
the earth by actually going round it with some sort of 
measuring apparatus. There are, however, other ways of 
measuring the earth which arc usually used. It is a remark- 
able thing that over 2000 years ago a learned Greek named 
Eratosthenes, who lived in Egyjit, was able to roughly 
how far it was round the earth, although at that time only 
a small part of the world was known to him — ^America and 
Australia were entirely unknown to the Greeks at that 
day. Let us see how Eratosthenes calculated the size of 
the earth. You know that eveiy day the sim rises in the 
east of the slv}’, becomes higher and higher, passes right 
across the sky and sets in the west. At midday (12 o’clock) 
it is exactly half-way and is then, as we say, “ crossing the 
meridian.” That is to say, it is crossing an imaginary 
line drawn through tlie North and South points of the shy 
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and passing tlirougli the j)oint (the zenith) imiuerliately 
above our heads. Eratosthenes, li^’iug in EsTj-^jt. -^'as able 
to observe the sun from a place called Assuan, aud on one 
day foimd that at midday it was directly over his head, 
or in other vrords, coincided with his zenith. On the same 
day at the same time the sun was observed from another 
place in Eg}'])t called Ale.vaudria — a long wav north of 
Assuan. It was found that the sun there was not directly 



overhead, but made an angle of 7° with the zenith. Let us 
see from the diagram how this happens. 

You learn from your geometiy the meaning of an angle. 
You know that a right angle is like this L and is divided 
into ninety httle divisions called degrees. But you can 
have bigger angles than a right angle. Put four right 


angles together like this 


JL 

~ir 


and you null see that four 


right angles make up a Avhole circle. In other words, any 
complete circle is 4x90° or 360°. It is thus 360° round 
the earth. Eratosthenes foimd that the distance from 
Assuan to Alexandria was 7°, and he was able actually 
to measure on the ground the distance between these two 
to\vns. He did not measure it in miles as we do nowadays. 
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but he used the Greek measure called a stadium. Then 
he worked out a proportion sum like this : 

If T"* between Assuan and Alexandria are represented 


5000 


by 5,000 stadia, 1® must be represented by 

. ..,.no ^ ^ , 360 X5000 1,800,000 

300 must be represented by ^ — ^ — •. 

So that the whole circumference of the earth he foimd 



Fig. 5. — ^The constitution of the earth. 


was 252,000 stadia. In English miles this is about 30,000. 
Eratosthenes was not quite right, for the distance has since 
been much moi-e carefully measured and found to be 
about 25.000 miles. 

The Polar Flattening. — "Wq said above that the earth 
is not quite a true sphere because it is flattened at the 
poles. This is proved because we find 1® measured in 
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tilt* hydrosphere or water sphere. Notice that this is very 
tlnu compared ivith the Hthosphere and that the litho- 
F])here projects through it so as to form the Continents. 
Then surrounding tlie whole is the air or atmosphere. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

In the old days men used to think that the earth was 
fixed and that all the stars moved round it. But the 
stars seemed to move about in all sorts of curious 
directions, and later some one discovered that it was the 
sim which was fixed and that the earth was mo\Tng round 
ilie sun. We now Icnow that the sun is fixed and that 
moving round it are a number of large spheres called 
planets, of which our earth is one. The other planets 
appear to us as big “ stars ” in the sit}'. No douH if we 
could live on one of the other planets such as Mars, the 
earth would appear to us as a big star. All the planets 
are moving round the sun, but they do not all move round 
at the same rate. The earth takes one year to move round 
the sim, causing the seasons. The earth is 93,000,000 
(93 million) miles from the sun ; some of the other planets 
such as Venus and Mercury are nearer the sun, the others 
(Mars. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune) are farther 
away. It will help you to reaEse the huge distance from 
the earth to the sun if you imagine a very fast train going 
day and night at sixty miles an hour from the earth to the 
sun. It would take more than 175 years to do the journey. 

Moving round the earth is a much smaller body— the 
moon. Another planet, Neptune, has a moon of its own, 
whilst others have more than one moon. Jupiter has 
four moons and Saturn eight. Compared with the sun, 
the moon is quite near the earth — only 240,000 miles away. 
Compared with the great size of the sun, the earth is very 
veiy small. If you represent the earth by the head of a pin 
stuck in the teacher’s desk, the sun would be shown by a 
big ball at the other end of the classroom. 

The Stars. — Quite different from the planets are the 
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stars which arc very very mncli farther away, anil do not 
move round the sim. They appear to us to be fixed ; the 
only motion which they appear to have is that due t<> the 
rotation of the earth. 

The stars are veiy useful to us in freographr. esperially 
the star near the North Pole (that is. directly overhead at 
the earth’s north pole) and wliich we call the Pole Star. 
You should he able to find the Pole Star. It is easy be- 
cause a gro\ip of stars (or constellation) which form an 



Fjg. C. — TIic constellation of tbc Great Bear and tlic Polo Star. 

(From Zontmanr' ” A'eir Geonrapltieal Iteaden" Standard /.) 

easily recognised shape have two stars in line which are 
always pointing towards the Pole Star. Study Fig. G. 

THE MOVEMENTS OP THE EARTH 

The earth has two important movements : it turns 
round on its own axis once every day, causing day and 
night ; it moves round the sun once in every year, causing 
the diiSerenccs between the seasons. 

The Rotation of tlie Earth on its Axis. — ^Have you 
ever been in a boat crossing a river? If you have, 
you will remember how the land appears to be moving 
away upstream while you are quite still. Beally it is 
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you who are lno^'illg. the river is carrying you downsteeam 
while the land remains fixed. Similarly, sometimes when 
you are in a railway' train starting -from a station, the 
iioxises and buildings seem to be moving in the opposite 
direction. So it is that to us on the earth the sun appears 
every day to rise in the east, move up into the sky, and then 
.sink down into the west. Eealiv it is not the sun wliich 
moves, but we who arc on the surface of the earth. The 
sun apjKors to move from east to west, really it is the 
earth mo^^ug romid on its axis from west to east. The 
axis of the earth is an imaginary line joining the Iforth 
and South Poles through the centre of the earth. Your 
school globe is made so that it revolves on this axis. Notice 
that if wo live near the equator we move round a great 
distance in one day. but if we could live at the North or 
South Pole the only result is that we should be turned 
round once in a day. 

The Inclination of the Earth’s Axis. — ^Notice on 
your school globe that the axis of the earth is not placed 



Fio. 7. — ^How day and night are caused. 

From Thornlon'tt " Elemenlarff Practical Phffsioffraphif.'^ 


in an upright position, but sloping to one side. This angle 
or slope, which we call the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
is shown on the school globe for a very important reason. 
If you place the school globe at one end of a long table, 
and at the other end you put or hang a lamp exactly on a 
level with the centre of the earth, the lamp can represent 
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riie sim. But remember tbe siui is re.illy an ononnnns 
distance away, and is very, ven* much larp^r than the 
earth. The point to remember is the inclinalinn nf the 
earth's axis relative to the position of the sun. When the 
globe is arranged thus, turn it round on its axi" and notice 
how day and night arc c.iiised. Try and find a jilace on 
the globe wliich will be in the dark {i.e. not receiving light 
from the lamp) the whole time, and other phices where 
the light falls the whole time. 

The ]\!ovcmcnt of the Earth round the Sun. — ^The 
earth's path round the sun is called its orbit. Its orbit 



(F/vin T/iornlon’e " Elementaru Pracltaif PJiytiograpliv,” Sfehoii II.) 

is nearly, but not quite, a drclc, so that at one part of the 
year the earth is slightly nearer the sun than at other times. 
Although the earth moves round the sun once every year, 
the earth's axis is always inclined in the same direction. 
This is very, very important for you to understand. You 
can best picture it by imagining the sun to be in the middle 
of your classroom. If you move the globe right round 
the room, that is, right round the sun in the centre, you 
will be imitating the earth’s movement round the sun 
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cn’ery year. But when you move tlie globe, keep it so- 
tluit tlie axis is ahvays leaning over or inclined towards 
one ])articular end of the room. This is sho^vn roughly 
in Fig. 8. 

Wien the globe is in position A you iviU be able to 
find a spot which is directly facing the light, i.e. is directly 
under the sun. Rotate the earth and you will find there is 
a line along which all places come directly under the sun 
once a day, thus : 



Fig 0. — ^I’hc 'J'ropic of Capricorn. 


"We call this iraaghiary line the Tropic of Capricorn. You 
will find it marlred by a dotted line on your globe. 

Wien the earth is in position C you will be able to trace 
out another line in quite a different position, thus : 
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When the globe is Imlfwaj* between these two posi- 
tions. wc find that the line traced out in the .same vray is 
halfway between the two polos and is the line we call tlip 
^ equator. 

The earth is in position A with the sun shining verti- 
cally over the Tropic of Capricorn on December 23, which 
we call the Winter Solstice. Notice that at this time a 
man standing at the North Pole would not see the sun at all. 
The sun is shining vertically over the Tropic of Cancer at 
the Summer Solstice, that is. on June 21 . Midway between 
the two we have the eqninoscs — ^March 21 and September 22 
— when the sim is shining vertically over the equator. 

These differences ore the cause of the seasons. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

t 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE AND TIME 

Latitude. — ^Mlien we are on hmd wc can fix our posi- 
tion on a map by observing prominent places or land- 
marks and finding them on the map. But if wc were at 
sea there would be no such landmarks, and wo should not 
know if we were near land or a long way from it. For this 
and for many other reasons it is necc.ssary to imagine a 
series or network of fixed lines over the surface of the 
eartli. There are certain points on the earth’s surface 
which are easily defined. Firstly, there are the North 
and South Poles, and these form two important points. 
Ruiming round the earth halfway between the two poles 
we ima^e a line which we call the Equator. If 5 ’’OU go 
from the Equator to the North Pole or the Soutli Pole you 
will see that you go tlirou^i a quarter of the whole circle 
or circumference ; that is, you go through one right angle 
or 90°, and so from the equator to the poles we mark off 
ninety dirisions, each forming one degree. We can draur 
lines round the earth parallel to the equator through each 
of these di\isions. These lines are called parallels of 
latitude. Notice that each parallel of latitude forms a 
circle ^rith the pole as centre, but the circles get smaller 
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ns 'SVC go from tlio equator to the poles. We start numbering 
the parallels of latitude at tlic equator, 'n'hicli is called 0°, 
till Ave reach the jiolos. Avlu’ch are 90°. Those north of , the 
equator form north latitude, 1ho.se south south latitude. 
Each degree of latitude can fxiriher be dhdded into sixty 
divisions called minutes. Each minute can be divided 
into sixty seconds. The latitude of a place can be defined 
ns its distance north or south of the eepator, measured as 
an angle. 

Longitude. — Wo have now a means of shoeing distance 
from the equator or the poles, but we must have some means 
of measuring round the eartli. If we go round, following 
the equator or any of the parallels of latitude, we shall 
])ass through a complete circle, or 300°. So we can mark 
ufl alojig the etpiator 300 equal dhosions or degrees. Then 
we can draw lines front the North Pole to the South Pole 
pasmig through each of these divisions. These are lines 
or meiidians of longitude. Then comes the trouble, how 
shall we number the meridians of longitude ? At the 
town of GreonAvich near London there is a faitious obser- 
vatory where the stars and objects of the sky have long 
been studied, so it is usual to start with the line of longitude 
which passes through Greenwich and call it 0°. Tlien we 
number the degrees east and Avest of GreenA\-ich till Ave 
reach halfAA-ay roimd the globe, and line 180° AA’est of Green- 
AAoch is the same as 180° east of GrcenAAich. Just as Ave 
diAuded each degree of latitude into sixty mmutes so we 
can dmde degives of longitude into mmutes. The longi- 
tude of a place can be defined as its distance east or Avest 
of the meridian of GreeiiAAdch, measured as an angle. 

Notice A’eiy carefully that degrees of latitude are the 
same length OA'er the aaEoIc AA^orld, but degrees of longitude 
get shorter and shorter as we traA'el from the equator to 
the poles. 

Some Important Parallels of Latitude. — There are 
two important angles Avhich are constantly reappearing in 
geogi-apliA’". They are 235° and G65°. You haA’-e akeady 
learnt that the earth’s axis is inclined, as we say, to the 
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plane of its orbit. Tbe angle of inclination is GGV. If 
you subtract 661° from 90° you get 2.01°. 

If you study Fig. 11 carefully you wDl see tliat tin* 
f Tropic of Cancer, about which yon have already learned, 
is the same as latitude 231° Xorth, and the Troi)ie of 



Capricorn the same as latitude 23^° South. The latitude 
66^° North we call the Arctic Circle, latitude 66p South is 
the Antarctic Circle. 

You learnt above that at some seasons of the year a 
man standing at the poles would not see the sun at all 
during the day, at other seasons of the year the sun is 
ijbining all day and all night too. Within the Arctic and 
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Antarctic Circles there is at least one day in the year 
during u’hich the sun does not set and at least one day on 
which it never rises. As we get nearer and nearer the poles 
the number of such days increases until at the poles them- 
selves there is darkness for half the year and sunlight for 
the other half. 


The Zones. — We shall learn later that the heat of the 
sun is stronger near the equator than at the poles, and so 
the hot parts of the globe are near the equator and the 

coldest parts round the poles. 


SUN 

tFARAWAY), 



We can divide the earth into 
five 2o?jes ; inside the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles we have 
the Cold or Frigid Zones 
(north and south) ; on either 
side of the' equator but be- 
tween the two tropics we 
have the Hot or Torrid Zone ; 
between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle is the 
North Temperate Zone ; be- 
tween the Tropic of Capricorn 
and the Antarctic Circle is 
the South Temperate Zone. 
Note that outside the tropics 
•the sun is never shining ver- 
tically overhead. 

Local Time. — ^TiTien the 
sun is crossing the meridian 
of any place it is twelve 
o’clock or midday at that 
place, according to " local 
time.” In other words, on 


Pig. 12. — Diagram to illustrate day when the sun reaches 

the meaning of local time. its highest point in the slcy 

it is noon of local time. 
For_ finding accurately when the sun is crossing the 
meridian we have to use an instrument called a sextant. 
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Now look at Fig. 12. It shows two jilac^s. A and 1’, 
quite close together on the earths crust. .Vs the earth 
revolves on its axis in the direction shown by ti\e arrow 
it is obvious that A will come directly under the sun 
before B. so that it will be noon at A before it is at- B. 
It is only if two place.s are directly north or south of one 
another — that is, if they are on the same meridian of longi- 
tude — that they wiU come imder the sun at the same time, 
and so have the same local time. It Is very important 
that you should quite under.stand this. Thus Rangoon 
and lilandalay have nearly the same local time because 
they are nearly on the same line of longitude, but the local 
times of Rangoon. Calcutta, and Bombay are very difl'erent. 

Standard Time, — It would be very diilicult if every 
town and yillage in a countrj' had its own time, and whcu- 
eyer wo moved from one milage to another we should have 
to alter all our watche.s and clocks. So it is usual to choose 
for each coimtry or each part of a large countr}' a standard 
time for tise over the whole countr}^ It is as a rule the 
local time of the most important town in the country, or 
the local time of some place near the centre of the comitry. 
Some countries have more than one standard lime. Thus 
in India all the railways use “ Railway Standard Time,” 
but in Calcutta for all ordinary puqioses Calcutta Standard 
Time is used. You will find the big clock in the tower of 
Hovrah Station is nearly twenty-five minutes behind the 
other clocks in Calcutta. 

Greenwich Mean Time. — There is one standard time 
which is verj' important, and that is the standard time of 
England, usuall}^ called Greenwich Jleau Time. It is the 
local time of Greenwich Obsen.'-atory, which, as you laiow, 
is on longitude 0°. 

How Longitude is determined. — The earth takes 
twenty-four hours to revolve once on its axis, and so in 
that time passes through 360°. Thus in one hour the earth 
moves lo°, or in four minutes through 1°. Now look again 
at Fig. 12. Suppose the places A and B are 1° apart. A 
will be direct^ imder the sun {i.e. it will be midday local 
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time) four minutes before B. There is thus four minutes’ 
diii'erenee in local times for each degree of longitude We 
use this fact for determining longitude. All longitudes are 
r - nf measiTi-ed from the meridian 

Appsrent movernent or 

ihe Sun nsing in the East of Green'VMcli, and SO wc nse 
W ^ttmgmtbenest. jr Tune as a stan- 

dard of comparison. We 
have very accurate clocks, 
called chroiiometers, sho^vmg 
Greenwich time, and we com- 
2 iare them with local time. 
For each degree east or west 
of Greemvich there will be 
four minutes’ difference, f d 
if the difference is eight 
hom-s, the longitude will be 


B 


Ivteri 


dian 


Greemvich 


A 


8x^_4S0_ o 
~~4 ~'4 “ ' 


We now 


have to decide whether the 
place is east or west of 
Greenwich. Look at Fig. 
13. If A is east of Green- 
wich it will be dh'ectly imder 
the sim long before Green- 
wich is, and it will be noon 
at A when it is still early 
at Greenwich. So if local tune is in front of Greenwich 
time, the place is cast. Here is a rhyme which will help 
you to remember : 

Go to the east Grccntrich time is Jeast, 

Go to the west Greenwich time is best. 


Fig. 13. 


The International Date Line. — Study Fig. 14 very 
carefully. Notice that when the sun is directly over the 
meridian of 45° E. {i.c. it is twelve o’clock noon at 45° E.), 
. n a . Xondat , it wall be 9 a.m. at Greenwich, and 
at a place 179° west of Greemvich it will be four minutes 
past nine on Simda}’ evem’ng. Work tins out very 
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carefully for yoxirself and see tliat it is correct. If rte go 
eastxvards from 45° E. instead of wcstxrards. we find tliat 
at a place 90° E. it is 3 p.ni. on ^londav. At a place 
179° east of Greemvicii it mil be four minutes to nine on 
Monday evening. IVlicn we reach 180° wo find that it is 
9 p.m. on Simda}' if we have calculated westwards from 
Greemvicii. but 9 ji.m. on iMonday if we have calculated 
easttvard.s from Greenwich. .So wo have to draw a line 


X 

XlSIJeJs!^ 

« , - , 

Sun.Eve. | SO'E 

/ 

WlDNIGHTi 


135 £ 


3 P.M 

.Monday 


p_l Noon 


Sun-MonhaS ^ « E Monday 


'O’ . J 

Greermich' 



SUN 


SamN. 45 W 9-0 am. 
y^londsy^******* i-***'***^ Mondsy 

6am. 

Monday 

Fic. 14. — Diacmm illustrating the IntornatiDn.il Date Lino. 


somewhere near the meridian of 180°, and agi’ee to say 
that on one side it is Sunday, and on the other side Monday. 
Look at Eig. 15 to see what happens when a ship crosses 
this “ International Date Line.’’ 

How Latitude is determined. — It is much more 
difficult to find latitude than it is to find longitude. Sailors 
at sea find the latitude of their ship by obsendng the sun 
at midday ; we can also find it by observing the Pole Star 
or some particular star. 

Let us see how to do it by n.sing the Pole Star. Ee- 
member that latitude is the angular distance of a place 
from the equator, and remember that the zenith of a place 
is the point of the slty immediately above a place. So 
the latitude is also tie angular . distance between its 
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zenitli and the zenith of a place on the equator. Similarly, 
the Pole Star is the zenith of the North Pole. At the 
equator the observer would see the pole star on the horizon ; 
going northwards 1° or 69 miles, it would be 1° above the 
horizon, and so for every degi’ee of latitude passed over 



the star rises 1° in altitude, until at the pole it would be 
found to be overhead. 

If we use the sun at midday or other stars we measure 
the angle of the sun or star above the horizon vith our 
sextant, and then we refer to a big book called the “Nautical 
Almanac,” in which there are tables showing how to find 
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Eio. 17. — ^Dotcrmining latitude: 
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the latitude from this observation. This is the way in 
which all ships find their latitude, and so make sure that 
they are keeping to their proper coui’ses and not being 
blown by wind or carried by current into places where 
there is danger. 

True North and Magnetic North. — The Pole Star 
is very nearly at the zenith of the North Pole, and so, 
in the Northern lieinisphere, if we wallc in the direction 
of the Pole Star we are waUdng true north. But it is not 
always possible to observe the Pole Star. So we use a 
little instrument called a compass. One end of the compass 
needle always points towards a point on the earth's crust 
which is neai' the North Pole. This point is called the 
“ ]\Iagnetic North Pole.” In this country the magnetic 
North Pole is almost in the same direction as the true 
North Pole, and so in India our compasses point almost 
true north. In other countries, such as England, there is 
often a great difference in direction between true north 
and magnetic north. It is a cimous fact that the magnetic 
North Pole does not seem to be fixed, but changes slightly 
from year to year. 


MAP PROJECTIONS 

The earth is a roimd ball, but the maps in our Atlases 
are flat. Unfortunately we cannot show a cuiwed surface 
properly on a flat piece of jjaper. If you take the sldn of 
an orange you luiow that you camiot spread it out flat 
without splitting it all roimd the edges. Similarly, if 
you take a flat piece of paper and try to spread it roimd 
a globe ^mu cannot do so without crmnplmg it very much 
at the edges. If we want a map of a small area the earth 
is so large that the curvature of the earth makes very 
little difference. But if we want to make a map of a large 
area, such as a continent, the curvatui'e of the earth makes 
a great deal of difference. 

Look at the school globe and turn it so that India is 
rewards you, and then stand some distance away. It will 
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appear rather like the photopraph of a plobp shown in 
Fig. IS. Notice that only countrie.'s near ihe centre — Intlia 
and Arabia — apjjear in their true .shape anfl siz". Notice 
that Australia and Europe near the edge of the photo- 
graph ajtpear much smaller than they really aii*. and 
curiou.sly drawn out in one direction. You know. too. that 
EQU on Fig. IS is half the earth's circumference, and is 
the .same length a.s the curve ESI’. You sea that it does 



Fio. IS. — The orthographic projection. 

(From Zoiiffiiiaii*’ " GtojrapJiiral Srnrffor India," Hoof: II.) 


not appear so on the photograph. In order to make such 
inaccuracies as small ns po.ssiblc there arc various means 
adopted to reduce the surface of the round earth to a flat 
surface. Tlte various arrangements of the network of 
meridians and parallels on a flat surface give us the 
different “ projections,” 

Common Map Projections.— Different map projec- 
tions maj’’ have different objects in view. Some aim at 
shouing direction alwaj's correctly.- Tlus is done in 
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Mercator’s projection, which as a result is used in maps 
for sailors, since directions such as North-West, East,- 
North, and Soutli are represented by straight lines. 
Others aim at showing areas correctly. Thus, Mercator’s 
projection makes Greenland nearly as large as Africa, but 
it is really only about oh; of the size. Mollweide’s Pro- 
jection shows areas correctly, but the shapes of countries 

are very bad. Other projections aim 
at .showing shapes correctly. For 
most purposes the best maps are 
those which take all these , objects 
into consideration; Projections 
commonly used in atlases fall into 
four groups — cylindrical projections, 
conical projections, horizontal or 
hemispherical projections, and con- 
ventional nets. 

Cylindrical Projections. — Here 
we imagine the globe siurrounded by 
a cylinder of paper (Fig. 19), or cut 
by a cylinder of paper (Fig. 20), 
and the points on the surface of 
the globe are “ developed ” on the 
paper. MTien the paper is unrolled there is a map of 
nearly the whole world, but it is impossible to show the 
poles on such a map. The principal cylindrical projections 
are Mercator s (Figs. 37 and 38 : notice the enormous 
exaggeration of Greenland) and GaWs (Figs. 78, 80, etc. ; 
notice that countries to the north and south appear 
“ squashed,” but that their size is not so badly exaggerated 
as in Mercator’s). The “rhumb-line” or line of constant 
bearing being a straight line on Mercator’s projection, a 
navigator would be able to draw a straight line between 
two ports on the map, and take his ship from one to the 
other by maintaining a constant direction. If you study 
a globe and take two ports such as Yokohama and 
Vancouver, you will find, however, that this is not the 
shortest distance between the two. VTiy ? 


Fig. 19. 


(From Longmans' 
graphical Series," Book T'.) 


' Geo~ 
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Conical Projections. — Here wo nnutriiic the gloln 
surrounded by a cone of paper (Fiir. 22), tlie apex of the 
cone usually being placed al)ove the pole. Tlie iini- along 
which the cone touches the globe 
,’s the “ standard parallel." Or 
the cone may be supposed to cut 
the globe along two standard 
parallels {secant conic projection). 

In these projections straight 
lines radiating from the apex of 
the cone represent the lines of 
longitude^ concentric circles the 
lines of latitude. The.'^e projec- 
tions can only be used for part 
of the globe, usually for part of 
one hemisphere only. 

Horizontal Projections.— In 
these the surface of each hemi- 
sphere is developed on a flat piece 
of paper touching or cutting the 
globe. The orthographic projection (Fig. 18) is the map 




we get as if we were looldng at the earth from a very 
great distance away. 

Conventional Nets.— Some useful projections cannot 
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Idg obtained b}’' a matliematical development of tbe earth’s 
surface. Amongst these are Mollweide’s Projection 
(Figs. 90, 91) and Bonne’s Projection. The latter is 
like a conical projection to loolc at, except that the lines 
of longitude are curved. 


MAP MAKING . ^ 

I 

Before the globe can be used for maldng projections 
it is emdent that the surface features of the earth must be 


c 




very accmutely shown on it. Moreover, we require very 
careful maps of small areas of coimtry. The work of 
maldng detailed maps by actual measurement of the 
ground is called surveying. So important is this work 
that nearly all Clovermnents have a special department 
for the maldng of maps. The Survey of India has its 
offices at Calcutta, and is a very important branch of the 
Government. It not onty makes a full series of detailed 
maps, but special maps for other departments, such as the 
Forest Department, Land Records and Revenue Depart- 
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ments. In survej'ing a country it is usual to fix very 
accui-atelj^ the latitude and longitude of one spot as a 
starting-point. In the snrvey of India, j\Iadras Observa- 
tory is the point vhich xvas used. Then a base Ivic mu.st 
he very verj' carefully measured — that is, a straight line 
on flat ground. A convenient length for a base Ihie i.s 
1 or 2 miles. Then by means of an instrument called a 
theodolite we observe, from each end of the base Ime, 
some prominent point such as the top of a hill. Suppose 
AB in Fig. 23 is oiu- base line and we observe the hilltop 
at C, by means of the rheodohte we measure the angles 
ABC and ACB. We can then fix the point C on om ma]i. 
From B and C we observe another point D in the same 
way, and so on until we have covered the whole country 
%vith a network of triangles, the corner of each triangle 
benig some prominent point, such as a hilltop. This 
method of mea-smement is called Triangulation. The 
details between these fixed points are fiUed m by “ plane- 
table survey. Triangulation has to be carried out very 
carefully and with most accurate irrstruments. If this 
is done the errors only amount to a few inches in many 
miles. 

Scales. — In makiag maps in this way it is most 
important to decide the scale. A certain number of inches 
on the map or paper will represent a certain number of 
miles on the ground. This ratio of distance on the paper 
to distance on the groimd is called the scale. The scale 
may be stated or expressed in many dift’erent ways. For 
example, a very common scale for detailed maps is for 
one mile on the ground to be represented by one inch on 
the map. We can call this a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 
But there are 63,360 inches in one mile, so that on our map 
1 inch represents 63,360 inches on the groimd. We can 
express this as a fraction thus o (called the Bepresen- 
tative Fraction). Any distance on the map will thus be 
l/63,360th part of the true distance. In yom- Atlas yon 
•v^ probably find maps on the scale of .1/5,000,000, that 
is, one inch on the map represents 5,000,000 inches on the 



Fio. 24. — A scale from a 1-incli to I -mile map. 
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ground, or about 80 miles. AATien one incL 
represents a very big distance we call it a small- 
scale map ; when one inch only represents a 
short distance (as 1 inch to 1 mile) we call it 
a large-scale map. i\Io.st of the maps in your 
Atlas are small-scale maps. You have learnt 
above that maps of lai'ge areas or the whole 
world are contorted because we cannot represent 
a curved surface on a flat piece of paper. For 
that reason we cannot always have a definite 
scale for a small-scale map, because bne inch on 
the map in one place will represent a greater 
distance on some parts of the map than on 
others. You will not find any scale in your 
Atlas for a map on ]\IercatorA projection for this 
reason. 

In one corner of a maj) we usually find the 
“ scale ” stated, and we also find a line marked 
off into divisions which represent so many miles. 
Look at Figs, IbO, ICl, 170, etc., for this. 

Representation of Height. — A map is a flat 
piece of paper, and so we must have some means 
of shoving hills and valleys. Tliero are several 
ways of doing this. 

(a) Contours . — On large-scale maps a very 
common way of showing height is by means of 
contours. A contour is an imaginary Line passing 
through all points at the same height above sea- 
level. You will understand this more easily if 
you think what would happen if the sea suddenly 
rose. If the sea rose cverjwhere 100 feet above 
its present level, all places less than 100 feet 
above the present level of the sea would be 
covered by water. We should then have a new 
coastline, so that only those areas more than 100 
feet above the present sea-level would still remain 
land. This new coastline would be the same as 
the present 100-foot 'contour line. Similarly, we 
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can imagine the sea rising 2^“. 3"f». -lOO. .~fn, 1 "im. 
feel, gMiig ns succossivo coastlines whicii wouhl cot re- 
spond to the contour linos. 

(b) Coloured la;fcrg . — Abettor method then coaiour-. 
flnd one which can be .shomi on maps of all .'Cal'--. i- to 
colour differently the parts of a count rv iv-l'.vocn eeit.iiu 
heights. Usually the low lands are coloured green and th*- 
higher parts various shades of bromi. tiie darker the brown 
the higher the land. In this book tlie map- of the conti- 
nents are .simply coloured on this ‘•cheme in tlinn* co!onr.s 
only. 

(c) Ilacliurrst . — On large-scale maps Indglit'- may di- 
tinguished by degree- of shading 
as in Fig. 25. Where the -lop-’ 
i.s gentle the shading is light ; 
where it is steeji the shading is 
heavy. The lines of .‘-hading arc 
called hnchures. On small-scale 
majis a variety of hachuriiig is 
sometimes used to show moun- 
tain ranges. The mount ains arc 
shown as caterpillars." This l'*”- as.— Hnclaic”. 
method is not good, because we 

cannot aistiiifnupu between long 

narrow rniigc.s and large areas of high ground, and tin* 
caterpillars hide the names of the places. 

(d) Photo-rclicJ . — Another method is to show height 
or relief b)' jihotographing a model. Tliis is only u.-efiil 
to give us a general idea of the main pliy.<ical features of 
a country or continent. 

Determination of Height. — ^This is usually done in 
the course of ordinari' .sun'cjdng by means of the theodolite. 

Determination of Depth of llie Ocean. — ^Tliis is 
done by menus of sounding : a weight on the end of a fine 
wire is let down from a ship until it touches the bottom, 
and the Icngtii of the wire is then read off. Depth is ex- 
pressed in “ fathoms ” (1 fathom = 6 feet), and we can 
draw contour lines through all spots having the same depth. 
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Eia. 20. — Photo-RHief mnp of Ania. 
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MAP READING 

Study cnrefully the piece of ] inch to the mile Survey 
map of India (Fig. 28). and tlie :5ifriis used on tliePf maps 
(Fig. 29). Xoticc tlie different .«igns used to shon" roads^ 
rivers, railways, contours, etc. The sisns used vary very 
much in different countries. Some of the best maps in 

the world are those for Switzerland and the British Isles. 

> 


SECTIONS 


Fig. 27 represents an island with contours shovm. 



Fig. 27. — A contoured map and section. 


Below it is a section. Notice very carefully how it is con- 
structed. In the same way that we choose a scale for 
distances on a map, so we must now choose a “ vertical 
scale ” for showing heights. In some cases we can use the 
same scale, but usually the vertical scale is greater. 
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(yon rt*nipm1)cr tliat Hip Groek word ftoro.'? means weiglit, 
so a barometer is really a measurer of heaviness). 

If a glass tube aboul 3 feet in length be clo.sed at one 
end. filled with the very heavj' liquid mercury*, and inverted 
with its open end in a cup containing the same substance, 

the luereuiy' will fall in the 
/ until its level is about 

above the level of 
mercuiy’ in the ouj). This 
because the weight of a 
^ of the very hea\'y 

‘ mercury i.s equal to and 

balances the weight, of the 
Y column of air 200 mile.s high. 
Kow as the pre.«sure of the 
> air varies, so the height of 
the column of mercury varies. 

! Wlicn we talk about a pres- 

sure of 30 iiiches or of 29*5 
inches we mean that the pres- 
sure of the air will balance a 
column of mercury of that 
height. On a mountain 
35.000 feet high — like IMont 
Blanc in Europe — the pres- 
^ ^ V ' ^ about 15 inches. 

‘ j The air pressure at sea- 
« affected by several 
factors* 


(1) Tcmperafurc . — ^Heat causes air to expand and 
become less dense, and so when the temperature is high 
the pressure is low. 

(2) Tlo/cr vapour . — ^Air with much water vapour is 
lighter than air alone. So in India the pressure is less in 
the rainy season when the air is damp. 

IVhen we look at the world as a whole we find there 
are certain marked “ high-pressure belts ” and certain 
marked “ low-pressure belts,” arranged as follows : — 
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(1) Low-pressure licit round the equator. 

(2) High-jircssure belts just outside the troj.ic.- in hotli 

north and south hemispheres. 

(3) Low-pre.«sure regions over the cold rejiimv round 

the latitudes of the Arctic aufl .Vntaretic 
Circles. 

(1) The E^witnrinl I/Otr-prci.^iirr Hell i- caiixcd hv tin. 
great heat nialdng the air hot and therefore light, by tin- 



large quantity of water vapour : the air is always damp 
in this belt. 

(2) The Polar Loir-premiirc areas are caused largel}’’ by 
the rotation of the earth. The envelope of air is thin here, 
for the rotation snings the bulk of the air towards the 
equator. At the poles themselves there arc high-pressure 
centres, probably caused by extreme cold. 

(3) The High-pressure Bdts,— It is reasonable to ei^iect 
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a belt of liigli pressure near tlie tropics, between the two 
belts of low pressure ; and this is exactly what we do fiud. 

Notice the movement of the air in the upper part of 
the atmosphere. The heated air of the erpiator rises aiid 
flows away polewards. It becomes cooled and commences 
to sink towards the earth along the high-pressure belt.s. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

The earth obtains nearh' all its heat from the sun. The 
sun's ray.s do not heat the whole surface of the earth ecpiall}*. 
A ])lacc which is directly under the sun gets more heat than 
a place which is sloping away from the sun. At the 
equator, then, where the sun is overhead for a greater part 
of the year, a bundle of sun’s rays are only spread over a 
small area ; near the poles the sun is never overhead — the 
same number of rays is spread over a much larger area. 
The sun's rays, too. lose some of their heat in passing 
through the atmosphere, and notice from Fig. 3‘3 that 



the rays have to pass through a greater and greater thick- 
ness of air as one goes from the equator to the poles. 

In the “ Hot Weather ” you know that you feel very 
hot in school, but in the “ Cold Weather ” jmu are not so 
uncomfortable, for the weather is cooler. We can say the 
temperature of a body or thing is high or it is very hot, 
or we can say the temperature of the thing is low and it 
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is cold. But we must have a more exact way of iu»'apurin£:r 
temperature, and so we use an instninient called u " tlitr- 


mometer.” Most thiiifts. when they are 
heated, expand or grow larger. A thermo- 
meter consists of a narrow tube with a bulb 
at the bottom. The bulb and pari of the 
tube are filled with mercury or alcohol. The 
mercury or alcohol is warmed or cooled accord- 
ing to whether the surroundins air is warm or 
cold, and therefore ri.sc.s or falls in 1 he tubp. So 
we can mark on the stem of the tliennomef or 
little divisions. There arc two very important 
marks on the thermometer ** scale ** : one is 
the temperature of melting ice. the other is the 
temperature of boiling water. You know that 
you can measure weight either by Indian 
seers, Burmese vi.«y!. or Kngli.sh pounds. In 
the same way there arc different .‘■•calcs by 
which temperature is mcn.surcd. The two 
most important are the Fahrenheit and Centi- 
grade scales. In the Fahrenheit scale the 
temperature of melting ice is called 32 degrees 
(written 32° F.), and of boiling water 212 
degrees (212° F.), and between the two we 
have 180 little di\'isions (degrees Fahrenheit). 
In the Centigrade scale the temperature of 
melting ice is called 0 degrees (0° C.) and 
boiling water 100 degrees (100° C.), and 
between the two we have 100 degrees Centi- 
grade. In this book we .‘shall use Fahrenheit 
degrees. Bc.sides the simple one there arc 
several different kinds of thermometers. The 



Fig. 34.— 
Picture ol a 
thermometer. 


most important arc the “maximum ther- 
mometer ” and the “ minimum thermometer." Inside the 


tube of the maximum thermometer there is a little piece of 
melnl which is pushed up and up as the temperature rises, 
hut which stays at the highest point when the temperature 
drops. This thermometer thus shows the highest tern- 
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peratiire reached during the day. In the minimum ther- 
mometer the little metal indicator is arranged to shoxs* ffie 

lowest temperature reached 
during the day. You knpw 
fi-om your arithmetic that 
halfway between the maximum 
and minimum will be the mean 
temperature. Temperature re- 
cords must be very carefully 
kept for each day ; each da}' 
has its maximum, minimum, 
and mean temperatures. The 
difference between maximum 
and minimum is the range of- 
temperature. In some places 
the nights are very cold and the 
days very hot. These places are 
said to have a great daily range 
of temperature. Allien the tem- 
perature has been recorded for 
every day of the month we can 
find the monthly average tem- 
peratme — that is, the average 
for the mean temperature of 
each day of the month. Some 
years are hotter than others, 
Fig. 35. — Picture of a combined so it is much better if the 
tooreter!'"'^ minimum obsenmtions are spread over a 

number of years. - 

Here is an example : 


Phacc A. 

1 Year. 

I Average January temperature. 


1915 

46-£° 


191G 

44-5° 


1917 

45-1° 


1918 

45-7° 


1919 

4G-S° 


1920 

4C-4'' 


1921 

44- &° 

7)319-8 

45- 6° average 
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Bemember, then, that the most iinjion;>nt U-jiipcratw-.-s 
in geography are the monthly averagfs. In most pans of 
the world the greatest differences are found l)i-{w.‘on ilie 
montlis of January and July, and you uill find that most 
of the temperature maps in this book are for .lamiary and 
July. In many parts of India, however, th" holte.st inonlli 
is not Juty because the rains Ijelp to make that month 
cool, but April or May. If we take the teuij)i*r.»lHre of tlie 
hottest month and the temperature of tlie eoldi-st niontli 
the difference between them givt‘s us tlie annual range of 
temperature. We .shall learn hit^r that some plaee.s which 
ha^'e what \vq call an “ oceanic climate " haw a very 
small annual range — only about o° or G F. : other places 
■with a “ Continental climate ’* may have an annual range 
of as much as 100°. 

In geography you mu.st notice tlmt when we talk of 
the temperature of a place, we mean the temperature 
of the air at that place. We measure it by means of 
thermometers placed in the shade at about u feet from the 
ground. 

We can, of course, meassure the temperature of the 
groimd or of water at different places, and find them quite 
different. You Imow on a hot day you feel that the air 
is vciy warm, but you touch a stone and find it is imich 
hotter, or put your hand in some water and find it cooler. 
It is characteristic of land that it gets hot quicldy (as 
during the day -when the sun is shining), but loses its beat 
quickly (as during the night). Water, on the other hand, 
takes much longer to get hot, hilt longer to get cold. 

How is the Air heated ? — ^You have learnt that the 
surface of the earth is heJited by the rays of the sun. The 
air is lieated partly by the rays of the sun as they pass 
■ through, but mainly by the land or water -with wbioli the 
air is in contact. In deserts where the ground gets very hot 
during the day but becomes cold at night, the air is also 
hot during the day but cool diiring the night, though the 
range of temperature of the air is not nearly so great as 
"the range of temperature of the ground. The air over great 
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bodies of water, sucli as the oceans, has a raucb smaller 
range of temperature. \ 

The Zones. — We have learnt tliat the lieat receivea 
at the earth’s surface from the sun gets gradually less as we 
move away from the equator. So the average temperatirfe 
gets less and less, and we can divide the earth's surface 
into a number of zones. The hottest parts, on either side of 
the equator, form the Torrid or Tropical Zone ; the coldest 
parts, around the two poles, form the Frigid Zones ; between 

the Torrid and Frigid 
Zones are the Temperate 
Zones. You have already 
learnt the meaning and 
position of the Tropic of 
Cancer, the Tropic of' 
Capricorn, the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles, hlotice 
from Fig. 36 how these 
lines separate the zones. 

Elevation. — In the 
hot weather the Govern- 
ment of India moves 
from Delhi to Simla ; the 
Government of Burma 
moves from Rangoon to 
Majunyo. In the hot 
weather many of the Europeans from Calcutta go to 
Darjeehng, from Madras to the Nilgiri Hills, and from 
Bombay to Kashmir. Europeans find it very difficult to 
live in India in the hot %veather, and you find it difficult to 
work, and so you have yoiu school holidays- dm’ing the 
hot weather. But why should people go to places like 
Simla and Darjeeling and Maymyo ? These places are all - 
high up in the mountains, thousands of feet above the 
plains, and it is very much cooler there. 

At first it seems funny that it should get cooler as you 
go upwards. You must thhilc of the air as a lot of blankets, 
keeping the earth warm. A man living at sea-level has 



Fig. 30. — Diagram shoiving tlie Jieat 
zones of the world. 


(From “ Longmans’ Geographical Series," 
Jlool: LI.) 
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the whole thickness of the air above him to keeji him vanu 
— just like a man sleeping imdcr a jiilc of r>ut- 

when he climbs a liigh mountain he has inuph lo.-'i air abort; 
him to keep him warm— just as if he had cliiiih-d abow 
most of the blankets, and only had a few above to ]iim 
warm. The cartli k heatecl by the sun. but uher.- tin* 
blanket of air is tliin the warmth k quickly lost. 

Roughly we find that for every .‘JUO fei*t we climb 
upwards the temperature drops 1 \ so that a place .30nu feet 
above sea-level will have a temperature lU' lower than a 
place near by on the plains. Now comc.> a very important 
point. The temperature of every place in the hills has 
what w’e call a “ sea-level equivalent." For exanipl**. the 
average 'Januan* temperature of Simla i.s 39' F. But 
Simla is 7200 feet above sea-icvel. If we could iinnsiiie 
Simla to be at sea-level it would have a temperature in 
January of or 39°-i-24’=G3'’ F. This is the .«ea. 

level equivalent. Again. Bangalore has a January tempera- 
ture of 70°, and k 3000 feet above sea-level. If Bangalore 
could be brought to sea-level it would have a January 
temperature of 70°-{- or 7<F-|-10‘'=S0'' F. SO'' F. k 
then the sea-level equivalent. Rake quite sure you under- 
stand thk before rending the next paragraph. 

Isotherms. — ^Isotherm k a word which means equal 
heat ” or equal temperature. An kotherm is an imaginary 
line drawn through all places having the same temperature 
at the same time. "We must remember that we can have 
isotherms for daily temperatures, monthly temperatures, 
yearly average temperatures, etc. The most important in 
geography are the mean montldy isotherms, e.‘«pecially for 
Januarj' and July. For example, a “ January isotherm ’ 
is a lino drawn to pass through all places having the same 
average temperature during January. You know, how- 
ever, that there are many parts of the world tvhere places 
on high mountains are very close to places on lowlands, 
e.g. Simla and Delhi, and these places have very different 
temperatures. If we tried to draw the actual isotherms 
we should find them ver}' complicated. So in practice in 
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drawing isotlicrms, sea-level equivalents are alv'ays used 
and we must alter our definition to say that “ an isotherm 
is an imaginary line drawn through all places having the 
same temperatiLce, supposing them to be at the sea-level. 

Look at Figs. 37 and 38. There you liavo the 
January and July isotherms for the world. These show 
us that the temperatures do not decrease gradually and 
steadily from the equator to the poles. In the Southern 
Hemisphere the increase is fairly regular, for there Ls much 
sea. In the Northern Hemisphere the presence of large 
land masses complicates matters and the isotherms are 
far more irregular. You will learn more about this 
important matter later. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE— WINDS. 

AViud is the air in motion. The principal cause of 
winds is difference in pressure. Air always moves from a 
region of high pressure to a region of low pressure. You 
have already learnt the main belts of high pressure and low 
pressure on the earth, and as the regular vinds result 
directly from these pressure belts, we will consider them 
at once. 

Both the high-pressure belts are regions of no wind and 
so are called the Calms of Cancer and the Calms of Capricorn. 
The low-pressure belt roimd the equator is also a, region of 
calm, and this belt of calms is known as the Doldrums. 
Although there are no regular winds there, -vdolent tlnmder- 
storms are frequent. If the earth were still we should have 
north and south winds blovdng direct from a place of high, 
pressure to a place of low. But the earth is not stiU, it is 
rotating daily on its axis and moves from west to east 
(i.e. opposite to the direction in which the sim and stars 
appear to move). Just imagme for a minute a place on 
the equator. A^Tieu the earth revolves once upon its 
axis, as it does every day, that place goes through about 
25,000 miles — ^the distance roimd the earth at the equator. 
When we take a place north or south of the equator, that .. 
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place moves less than 25,000 miles per day. When TiV .ti.4 
to the poles the only effect o£ the earth's rotation i.^ tiiat 
the spot turns round once per day. 

As a result of the earth's rotation, caufiii'i diffm-iit 
parts to move at different rate.'*, all winds are deflected. 
In this they obey Ferrel’s Law, which states «!imply that 
winds are deflected to the right in the Xorthern Hemi- 
sphere and to the left in the Southern Hemispliere. 
Taking, for example, a wind blowing from north to south 
in the Northern Hemisphere. If one .stands tvith one's 
hack to the wind, it will be seen to be deflected to the 
Tight, and thus to become a north-east wind -as with the 
North-East Trades. Another law of world-wide ajiplica- 
tion is Bu 3 'S-Ballot’s Law. This law states that if in the 
Northern Hemisphere you stand with your back to the 
wind, 3 ’ou will have lower pressure to your left than to 
your right. In the Southern Hemisphere, the reverse will 
hold. Notice ver\' carefully that the winds are named 
after the direction*/ro»j wliich they come. 

Trade Winds. — Now we can study the regular vind 
systems of the globe. Within the tropics, that is, in the 
Torrid Zone, we have winds blowing from the high-pressure 
belts towarfethtTequator. These are the very important 
Trade Win^s. They were given this name by Europeans 
in the days of sailing ships becau.se the North-East Trade 
Winds blew the European vessels across to the rich lands 
of the West Indies, and so helped trade with those lands. 
North of the equator we have the North-East Trade 
Winds, south of the equator the South-East Trade Winds. 

These -winds are usually very regular and constant, 
especiallj’ over the sea, but you must note that the position 
of the high-pressure belts changes somewhat according to 
the season. During our rainy season, that is in June, the 
•sim is shining vertically over the Tropic of Cancer — that is, 
noTth of the equator — ^the high-pressure belt mth the Calms 
of Cancer is found well to the north, and lands as far north 
as 45° come -within the influence of this belt. At the same 
time of year the Calms of Capricorn are in their northern- 
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most position. In other words, the whole wind system of the 
world swings northward wth the sun. In our cold weatl ter. 
on the other hand, when the sun is shining verticaUv over 
the Tropic of Capricorn, the whole wind sy.stem swings 
southward. Stiidy this very carefully in the Fig. 39. 

Anti-Trade Winds. — ^These winds blow outside the 
Tropics, in the Temperate Zone. In the Northern Hemi- 
sphere they blow mainly from the south-wc.st {South-We.st 
Anti-Trades), in the Southern Hemisphere mainly froi ) 



£qu. 



Fig. 3U. — Diagram allowing the swing of the wind systems. 

S°°thc Sun; tlic first rolumn shows the position of the sun vcrtlPJilly ovcrC.nncer 
In .Tune; the third rolnnin vertically over Capricorn in December. 


the north-west (North-West Anti-Trades). They are not so 
constant in strength or direction ns the Trade Winds, and 
are often called just “Westerlies.” Notice that they 
swing north and south, too, according to the seasons. 
They are more re^lar in the Southern Hemisphere, 
wJiere they are not interrupted by land masses, and may 
become so strong that between l{i.titudes 40° and 50° they 
are known as the “ Roaring Forties.” 

Polar Winds.— During most of the year bitterly cold 
winds blow from tlie poles towards temperate regions. 
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WHicre there arc no mountain chain? io int'^rr-.’.]'! {h<-:n. 
these vrinds often cause the chmntc ro he l)U{-->rh- culil 
far to the south as they do in the ccniral plain- of North 
America. 

Periodical Winds. — TmivJ anil sett brrrz'v - Durinc 
the day the land becomes more (|uickly Ivateil than the 
sea. Consequently the air over the lanrl liei-i)in<-5 more 
heated too. It expands and becomes lighter, so that it 


Warm Air 
Rising 


Cool Air 


Cool Sea 


Cool Sea Breeze 






Warm 

Air 


Warm Ground 


Warm Air Rising 


Warm Air 
Relatively Warm Sea . 


Cool Land Breeze^ 


Cool Air 


<^^jf.*ftt'^'yCold Ground 


Frn. 40. — Hiagrom rliovinc tlie ennre of a cool roa treeze by clay 
(upper di.irxamj and a land iirccrc bj- night (lon-or diagram). 


is pushed upwards b}* cooler and heavier air flowing in from 
the sea. This causes a sea breeze. Many places in India 
on the sea-coast would be very hot were it not for this 
cooling breeze from the sea. Pnriug the night the land 
cools more rapidl}’ than the sea. and some hours after 
sunset the air over the land is colder than the air over the 
sea. with the result that the cool, hea’ty air from the land 
flows out to sea as a land breeze. 

il/oiisoons. — ^In the last paragraph you learnt how the 
land in getting very hot during the day caused the air 
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above it to get hot and expand. Tiie cool air from tbe 
sea -whicli takes its place canses a sea breeze. On a very 
muck larger scale yon can imagine tlie air over a great 
mass of land becoming very hot dnring the hot weather 
so that it expands and a great cool wind flows in from the 
sea and takes its place. This wind is a monsoon wind. 
“ Monsoon ” comes from an Arabic word “ mansim,” 
meaning season ; and in India we often talk abmt the 
monsoon as the same as the rainy season. In geography 
boolcs “ Monsoon *’ nsnally means the ivijid which blows 
at this time. In India in the hot season the snn is su'ining 
verticall}’- over the Tropic of Cancer — that is. roughly over 
the great plains of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra, 
until about Jlay the air has become very hot. Normally 
at this time the North-East Trade Wind — or the North- 
East Monsoon as we often call it in India — is blowing, but 
the expansion of the hot air causes this wind to die down 
and the South-West IMonsoon commences to blow from the 
opposite direction. This change is accompanied by severe 
thunderstorms. Jlonsoon winds do not, of course, always 
blow from the south-west. Even in India the high moun- 
tain ranges change the direction of the winds. It is easier 
for the wind to blow parallel to the mountain chains than 
across them. In China the great land mass is to the 
north-west and the sea to the south-east. So the monsoon 
blows from the south-east. India, Indo-China, China, and 
North-West Australia are the most important monsoon 
countries ; but monsoon winds are also found in other 
parts of the world. Look carefuUj’' at a map of the Indian 
Ocean. You should notice that the South-East Trade 
AVind advances right across the equator and becomes the 
South-AVe.st Monsoon in India. During our cold season 
the North-East Trade AATnd (or North-East Monsoon of 
India) crosses the equator and becomes the North- AA^est 
Monsoon of Australia. 

Local AVinds. — The presence of high mountains, hot 
deserts, etc., often causes special winds, which receive 
special names in different parts of the world and about 
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wliicli you will learn later. Sonic of thorn, like tlw Siro’co 
which blows from the Sahara De.'ort across to Italy, ati 
very hot ; others which blow down from tlo' nioniitain"- at'' 
vcr}’’ cold. Sometime.^, however, the air (h'jic'n'lin'i froni 
mountain regions is warmed by com])rej--ion and lorni' 
_ the warm “ folm ” wind.‘^. 

V The Wind Systems of the \^‘orld. — Tin' arrangomfn* 



Fia, 41. — DIngr.im sliowinc tho oflcct of Innd mn'iscs (ropresontod by 
tri.ingl''.'5) on tlic pres'iiro belts of tho world. 


of the pressure bells and winds shown in Figs. 32 and 3!) 
is that which would exist if the surface of the earth were 
all the same — i.c. completely covered by water or com- 
pletely occupied by land. Owing to the dilTerent rate.s 
. at which land and sea become heated or lo.se heat, the 
) pressure belts and wind belts are actual!}' much less 
'■ regular. This is shown diagrammatically in Fig. -ll, which 
should be studied very carefully. 
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CYCLONES (DEPRESSIONS) AND ANTI-CYCLONES 

You have learnt that there are tvo main belts of high 
pressure round the world. In all parts of the world, how- 
ever, but especially in the temperate region.s. there are 
local areas of high pressure surrounded by regions of low 
pressure, or small regions of low pressure in a belt of high 
pressure. Perhaps some of you liave watched the waters 
of a river on their way to the sea. You know that thdmain 



Fio. 42. — A waterspoxit at sea (Baltic Sea, September, 1925). In the 
centre of a severe loeal storm a column of water is seen joining 
cloud and sea. 


current of water is towards the sea, but in some places the 
river runs stviftly, in other places very slowly, and in other- 
places there are little eddies where the water swirls round 
and round as if it never meant to reach the sea. It is 
just the same vith the rvind belts of the world, especially 
in the belt of the AVesterlies. These little air svdrls are 
caused by differences in pressure and are called cyclones or 
depressions and anti-cyclones. A cyclone has a low-- 
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pressure centre, an anti-cyclone a liidi-prescnn' cpiitre. 
Cyclones of two types may he fii-:tiii'rnis]ip(|, I'hcrc ;ir.’ 
tlic intense local cyclones nr revolvimi stoniis of tropicrii 
lalittules, and the cyclones or depTC'-ions and i anti- 
cyclones) which detcnnine th» daily weathiT >if ino-t 
countries in temperate latitudes. 

Tropical cucloiii’s are small de]>re'>it)ns havins ni'nrlv 
circular isobans and very stroii" winiis whirlin': ronn'l tlm 
centre or “eye” of the .•-tonn. witli a cotinter-cloelcwise 
motion in the Xorthern Hemisjihore and a cl(ickwi--i' motion 
in the Southern. They are known ^nniilv as eyelonos in 
the Indian Ocean, as hurricanes in the Wc.^t Indie-;, and as 
typhoons in the China Seas. They originate within the 
tropic.s, e.speeially where warm seas are .stiuidi-d with 
islands, and are believed to be due to differential heatin". 
A centre of low pres.sure would be bjrined over an island 
under the inten.«e hear of the tropical sun. In the trojhcs 
cyclones usually oi'cur at certain jieriod,-— e.-.peeinlly at the 
beginning and end of the mon.soons in the Indian Ocean. 
So dangerous are the cyclones that they are avoided by 
even the largest linens. The very intense local cyclonic 
storms known as tornadoc.s have a patli rarely e.xceeding 
a quarter of a mile in width : the storm die.s away after 
a destructive ]iassage of twenty or thirty mile.s. Within 
this path almost cverytiiing is destroyed : buildings and 
trees are blown down, and heavy object.s arc sometimes 
carried to a eon.^idcrable distance. Tornadoes are specially 
feared in some parts of the .south-eastern United States. 
When these A'iolent .storms occur at sea the funnel-shaped 
cloud which is formed by the wliirling motion of the wind 
sometimes descends to the surface, draws up the water, 
and connects it with the cloud above, forming a column of 
water known as a waterspout. A similar action to this 
in the deserts of the world produces the dreaded sand- 
spout.s, associated especially with the Sahara. In the 
hot season, in the dry parts of India, violent dust storms 
occur and ma)' sometimes be seen whirling along with a 
noise like that of an express train. 
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Temperalc Cyclonca and An(i-ei/clones.- — ^Fig. 43 shows 
the arrangement of isobars and winds in a cyclone and anti- 
cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The word ‘‘ isobar has already been used several 
times. It means “ equal weight ’’ and isobars are 
imaginary lines drawn through ]daccs which have . the 
same pressure at the same time. Just as actual tempera- 
tures have to be reduced to their sea-level equivalents 
before isotherms can be drawn, so actual pressure re^ '\ngs 



have to be reduced to sea-level equivalents before isobars 
can be drawn. Just as the whirls and eddies in a stream 
are caused by tlie current of water being retarded by 
friction along the banks, so the cyclones in temperate 
latitudes are due, at least in part, to the current of air in 
the westerly wind belts rubbing against the cold mass of 
air surrounding the poles — the edge of wliich is known as 
the Polar front. 

Cyclones with their in-blowing, anti-clockwise winds 
(reversed in the Southern Hemisphere) bring wet, stormy 
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weather, cold in snmraer, but wann in winter; anti- 
cyclones are associated with tine weather, but oftcTi cold and 
foggy in winter. So the weather in countries lil:e England 
changes from day to day according to wliether there is a 
cyclone or an anti-cyclone over the country. It does not 
stay the same for weeks together as ours does. 

MOISTURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

In addition to the oxygen and nitrogen of wliich the 
air is composed, there is alway.s a cpiantity of water vapour 
])resent. This water vapour is obtained bv eva])nration 
of water on the earth's .surface. Heat is the great cause of 
evaporation, and evaporation is therefore greate.st near the 
equator. "Water va])our is only just, over half as heavy 
ns air. and so it is ra])idly distributed bj’ the wind. 

Sometimes in the hot weather you know you arc very 
thirst y and feel as if you could go on drinking and drinking. 
But there comes a time when you have had enough. It is 
just the .«ame witlr the air. Hot air is very thirsty and 
can drink up large quantities of water vapour, but there 
comes a time when the air cannot talcc up any more. The 
air is then said to be saturated. You can ea.sily tell whether 
the air is very dry or nearly saturated. Sometimes iu tlie 
hot weather, when you have been running and feel very 
hot, you can watch the drops of per.s])iration on yoiir arm. 
They do not stay there very long ; tliey quickly evaporate 
into the air and disappear. TJiat is because the air is dry 
and thirsty. Hang up a wet piece of cloth or handkerchief 
in the hot season and see how quickly it gets dry. But on a 
hot day in the rainy season you vdll find the perspiration 
evaporates very slowly, and the piece of cloth or handker- 
chief may never get quite dry unless we put it near a 
fire. That is because the air is damp and nearly saturated, 
and so cannot take up any more water vapour. 

Just as we have a thermometer to measure the exact 
temperature of the air, so we can measure the exact 
“ dampness ” of the air. The term we use for dampness is 
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"Relative Humidity/’ ^^^len tlie air is quit-e paturatecl 
its relative humidity is said to be 100; vlien it is quite 
dry it is 0. lu the rainy season the relative humidity is 
often as high as 80 . in the hot seasoii often as low as 50 . 
Now hot air can hold much more water vapour than cold 
air, .so that wlien warm damp air is cooled, the .saturation 
point is soon reached and condensation takes place. 

Evapoi'ation is the name we give to the change from 
liquid water to water vapour ; the o]:)positc change i.s called 
condensation. Your breatli is wann and contains a large 
quantity of water va])our. On a cold day, breathe on to a 
looking-glass or a plate. It Anil immediately become clqudAq 
because t.he water A'aponr from your breath has cond(|nsed 
as little drops of Avater. ' 

The clouds Avhich yoti see in the sky arc formed in A'lyy 
much the same Avay. The Avarm moist air rises fi'om the 
surface of the earth, it expands and becomes cooler, AA’ith 
the result that the saturation point is passed and the AA'ater 
vapour condenses as little drops of Avater AAdiich appear to 
us as clouds. The little drops collect together as bigger 
drops AA’hich may fall as rain. Sometimes the drops 
CAaiporate again before tliey reacli the sui’face of the 
earth, and avc may haA'e clouds Avithout rain. "When the 
upper layers of the air are cold, little pieces of ice may be 
formed instead of drops of AA'ater and fall to the ground as 
liailstones. AVe do not often see hail in India ; AA'hen aa’-c do, 
the hailstones are often very big and so haA^'e not had time 
to melt before reaching the ground. In still colder regions 
the Avater \'aj)our condenses as feathery crystals of ice 
called snoti'. In India only those Avho are fortunate to go 
uj) into the mountains, where it is A>’ery cold, see snoAA', 
but in the colder parts of the AAmrld snoAV falls much 
more often than rain, and in the coldest regions rain ueA’'er 
falls at all. 

Dew. — ^You liaA^'e learnt that at night the earth may 
become cooler than the air aboA^’e it. This causes the 
A’^aponr contained in the air to be condensed and deposited 
on the cooled surface. You have probably seen in the 
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early morning the grass and ground quite ■wet. This 
deposit of water is called dew. In cold countries the 
surface of the earth at night may become cohler than 
32' F., and the deposit is frozen and called Itotir-frosl or 
. rime. More dew i.s usually found on clear nights than on 
cloudy night*!, for clouds prevent the surface of the earth 
- from cooling so rapidly. 

Fog and Mist. — ^\Micn the water vapour is condensed 
but I'cinains suspended in the air near the surface of the 
earth like a cloud, it is called a mist or fog. A mist is really 
exactly the same as a cloud near the grouud. In a fog the 
j)articles of water are smaller than in n mist. 

Precipitation. — This is a general term which includes 
both rainfall and snowfall. 

Essentials for Rainfall. — In order to have rain two 
important conditions must be satisfied. Firstl}', we must 
liave moleture-laden air; secondly, there must be some 
means whereby the air is cooled and condensation takes 
■ ]ilace, Tlie air obtains its water \’a])omr by e^■upo^ation 
from the sm’faces of great areas of water, usually from the 
sea. This moisture-laden air may be cooled in tut) principal 
ways ; 

(o) by rising up'u'urds into the colder upper regions of 
the atmosphere ; 

(6) by being blown as wind to colder regions. 

At the equator evaporation is very great, and ns you have 
learnt, moist air is lighter than dry air and so readily 
rises. It soon expands, cools, and ram falls. Bains which 
originate in this way ate called Convectional Bains. This 
explains the very heavy rainfall all the year roimd which 
is fotmd in the Equatorial Belt. Evaporation is greatest 
near -the equatorial belt, and 'tliat is one reason why rain- 
^ fall is greater than in temperate regions. Apart from 
convectional rains, the rainfall of a country or a place 
depends upon the folio-wing factors : 

(1) The Direction of tive Prevalent Winds. When 
warm ■winds blow towards a cooler region, the decrease 
in temperature causes condensation and rain falls. The 
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Rain-Gauge. — ^Rainfall is measured by mean? of a 
rain-gauge. All tlie rain vrliicli falls over a certain small 
area passes into a funnel, and is collected in a jar wlicre it 
cannot evaporate and where it can be measurefl : when we 
say that the rainfall for one day has been 2 mche.s. we 
mean that if all the rain which fell that day had remained 
where it fell, it would have formed a layer two inches deep. 
In nahire, as you know, as soon as the rain falls, some of it 
sinks into the ground, some of it evaporates, and some runs 
into the streams and rivets. That is why we use a rain- 
guage to measure the total quantity which fell. Just as in 
recording temperature we took 
the readings every day. so we 
do udlh the rain-gauge. We 
note the amount which falls 
every day, and then by adding 
up the amounts for each day 
we get the monthly amounts. 

The most important figures 
are the monthly averages. 

Rainfall Maps. — On a 
map of any country we can 
mark the monthly or yearly 
averages. Sometimes it is 
better to use the amount for 
a season, such as the rainy 
season. Fig. 45 is a map of 
the world, wliich shows you the rainfall for the months 
of June to August, when we have the rainy season in 
Tndin . On any rainfall map we can draw hues through 
places having the same rainfall; these lines are wiled 
“ isohyets.” You must remember that the rainfall 
changes gradually. You cannot have one region with a 
rainfall of more than 80 inches, and the next region 
less tlian' 40. There must be an area between, even 
if it is only a narrow strip, having a rainfall from 40 
to 80 inches. 

Remembering Rainfall. — ^You cannot remember the 
exact figures for rainfall, it is too difficult. 





Fio. 44. — Picture of a rain, 
gauge. 
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Fig. 4ij . — Bainfall map of tlio world (Northern Summer), 
(From Longmans' “ Geographical Series," ISooh III.) 
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Trj' to note : 

(n) the time o£ vear wlien mosr rain : 

(6) Tvliethcr the rainfali i< hei^y. mo'leratt’, pof>r, or 
verj' poor. 

In the Tropic*! above 80 inches is iicavy. 40 to 
moclcrntti 15 to 40 poor, and below ID vtrv 
poor. 

In temppTaie region-- both evaporation and rainfall 
are 1-ss. Above 40 inches is "ood. ID to 40 
moderate, o to ID poor, below D very poor. 


WEATHER 

IVc have now learnt quite a lot about the atmosphere. 
We have learnt about ])ressnTe and the barometer, about 
temperature, winds, moisture, rainfall, etc. If we think 
of any one day, all these things put tosetlicr make what we 
call the Weather. Sometimes one seems more im])ortant 
than the other and we can say it is wet weather to-day. or 
perha]).s it is very cold weather, or cloudy weather. We 
can talk, too, about the weather for the week or month. 
Sometimes for a whole week we may have very stormy 
weather. In India the weather does not change very 
quickly. In the middle of the Cold Season we sometimes 
have a wet da)-, but not very often. In other cotmtries such 
as the countries of Europe every day may be quite different. 
In England one day may be wet and cold, the next 
day cloudless, sunny, and quite hot. In such countries 
everybody is very interested in the weather and many of 
the newspapers publish every day little maps (called weather 
charts) showing the state of the weather. In India sailors 
have to watch the weather for storms, and it is important 
to paddy growers and other farmers. 

CLIMATE 

Climate is the average of the weather. We must be 
quite sure we imderstand what that means, because climate 
is one of the most important subjects in geography. In 
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Tnflin, as you know, we have a “Monsoon ( 

Tliere we can divide tiie year into Cold Season, Hot S( 
and Rainy Season. Every year tkere are lliese 
seasons. In some yeans tlie rain during the rainy s 
is very abundant and we say the monsoon is ]ieav_ 
other yeans not nearly so much rain falls. But that 
not make any diderence to the truth of the statement 
every year has its rainy, cold, and hot seasoiis. Somet’ 
we may have a hot day in the midst of the rains, . 
we can say that the weather for that day is exeeptioj 
But one c.vceptional day docs not alter climate, b'cea 
the climate refers to the nonual or usual condition 
the weather. If we observe every year carefully for ma 
yeans t he amount of rain wliich falls during any particu 
month or during the rainy .season, we can get the aven 
ravijall ; in the same way we can find the average te, 
])oraUu'e, pressure, luimidity, wind direction, etc. Tlu 
averages for a monl h, for a sea.son. or for the year — all tin 
averages considered together will tell us of the climate. . 
you sec that weatUcr refers to a short period such as a c 
or a week, but climate refers to the normal conditior 
things over many years. 

We liave learned of the factors which go to make 
climate and later we shall consider the ])rincipal type; 
-climate of the woi-ld. Before we do t.his we must rememn 
that climate varies from place to place ; the whole of In 
has a monsoon tyjje of climate and has the same t-h 
seasons, but some parts arc much wetter than othf 
A^'hen we deal with India in detail we shall be able to div 
the country uj) into smaller regions according to clima 
although the whole of the country has a monsoon type 
climate. 



C. THE HYDROSPHEEE 


.- 4 ^ Hydrospliere is tKe name we give to the envelope 
j I’^antle of water which covers a great part of the surface 
'^'^’the globe. The great stretches of salt water we call 
k' oceans ; the smaller areas are seas, but we often talk 
'■'Jut the “ ocean ” or the “ sea ” as meaning the whole, 
great land masses are the continents, the smaller 
• 'ys islands. The hydrosphere also includes lakes — 
...htches of water surrounded by land. Seas and oceans 
/|ipy more than two-thiids of the whole surface and 
■ ;btwo and a half times as extensive as all the great 
: 'iiaents put together. The average depth of the oceans 
uJarly 2| miles. We nearly always measure the depth 
, ^he water by fathoms, each fathom being 6 feet, and 
,• .(^ exactly the average depth of the oceans is about 
fathoms. This seems very deep to us — ^it is about 
’ial to 2270 men standing one on top of the other — ^yet' 
"I very small compared with the great size of the earth. 

; 'the school globe 1 foot in diameter it would be shown 
,1 thin film of water only of an inch in thickness. 

' oin film Hke this woidd be left if you simply pour a 
;.tie water on the globe, letting all the waste water run off. 
'Yhe Water Cycle. — You all know that water when it 
dade very cold changes into ice, when it is made very • 
: it boils and passes into steam. You know too that 
. I sunny day a pool of water on the road quickly dries 
.|nd disappears. When a puddle of water appears 
,'.ry up like this, the water really is changed into a gas— - 
'led: water vapour — and passes into the atmosphere. 
L-a have aheady learnt about the water yapour in the 

06 n 
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atmosphere. Just think what changes are continually 
happening to the waters of the earth. Over the ocean, 
especially where it is hot and the sun is shining, great 
quantities of water arc evaporated and pass into the air 
as in^•isible water vapour. The air rises and cook, and the 
water vapour condenses to form clouds. Thu clouds are 



blown on to land masses and the water falls to the earth 
as rain or snow. Miich of the rain-water collects to form 
streams and rivers wliich carry the water back into the 
sea. There is, then, a movement of water in a cirol?, 
starling from the sea and finishing in the sea. We can 
call this the “ Water Cycle.” 

O 

THE WORLD OCEAN • 

The oceans occupy the deep hollows of the earth’s 
crust. Look at a map of the world coloured to show the 
depth of the oceau and notice that enormous stretches 
are bekveen 2000 and 3000 fathoms in depth. The floor 
of the ocean is much more level than the surface of the 
land. There are many broad ridges where the ocean- floor 
rises and the water is much shallower, but.it is very rarely 
that we find steep-sided mountains or deep valleys in the 
ocean bed. That is because the denuding agents such as 
frost and running water which carve the earth’s surface 
into mountain and valley are not at work on the ocean 
bed. We shall learn later, too, that a mantle of marine 
deposits is continually being spread over the ocean floor 
and this helps to fill up hollows and irregularities. There 
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are cf-rtain region-- wlii>re t}iii ocean i-? wry <Ifcp 
anti tlioisc legion'! an- eall*"l trowihs " or “ tleru-- " The 
uJOPt famou'j deeps inchalu tho Japan or T-e-c.ri-era Deep 
(olt Japan) and tin- Cliall'-nti-r Deep in tlie v.-e-c Pacific 
Til*: laftfr i-? fo deep (.“i2f:U falhomsi that if tin* hiclie-!! 
nioiinlain in the world were placed in it. it would still lie 
eovcri'd by linlf a mile of water. 

Txiok again at. the same map and notice the fringe of 
shallow water uji to about 100 fatliom's. or OOl) feet, in depth 
which .^nrrnnnds the continents. Tliis portion of the .sea 
floor i.s call'-d the Contint'Mal Shelf and probably roprc-sents 
the former extent of the continents, the land hatuiig been 



Tir., 47. — Section thruupli n continental shelf. 


worn away by the denuding action of the sea. Sometimes 
the cr>ntinciital shelf is broad, .•sometimes narrow. As 
a rule when mountains occur near the ocean tlie contiacntal 
‘■hclf is narrow and one pas.'tcs rapidly from high land to 
deep Wider. Front the edge of the continental shelf the 
level of the sea floor drops rajiidly and the slope is called 
the continental slope. Study Fig. 47 carefully. 

The Oceans. — ^^\11 the oceans of the world are con- 
nected. and so in tnllciug of them all we often iisc the term 
the " "World Ocean.” 

Aromid the South Pole is the continent of Anlarctica, 
surrounded entirely by a gre.it stretch of water which is 
often called the Southern Ocean. From here the tlirce 
most important oceans stretch northwards — the Indian, 
Pacific, and Atlantic Oceans. 

The Indian Ocean is smaller than the other two and 
is closed in on the north by the continent of Asia. On 
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tlie west is tlie continent of Africa, and on the east the 
East Indies and Australia. The Indian Ocean is tlius 
surrounded by continents and islands on three sides. 
Contrast this with the other two. 

The Pacific Ocean is the largest. It is surrounded 
by a rim or girdle of high mountaias, and close beneath 
these mountain chains are long narrow troughs. The 
remainder of the floor is fairly level but deep, and is remark- 
able for tlie large number of small islands. The islands are 
mainly composed of coral, but are probably built up on 
volcanoes which have broken through the floor of the ocean. 

The Atlantic Ocean is much narrower and stretches 
right to the Arctic Ocean vuthout any interruption. It 
separates the Americas on the west from Europe and 
Africa on the east. Although it is so much narrov'er 
there is, rumiing down the centre, a long ridge covered 
by less than 2000 fathoms of water. On either side there, 
arc deeper troughs. There are only a few islands in the 
Atlantic. 

The Arctic Ocean surrounds the North Pole, Owinq 

o 

to the intense cold a great part is frozen over the whole 
year. 


SALINITY 

You all Icnow that sea-water tastes salt. Indeed it is so 
salt that it is quite impossible to drink it, and shipwrecked 
sailors have been known to die of thirst in the midst of ' 
the sea. 

Sea-water contains on an average 35 parts of salt in 
1000 parts of water. If we remember the enormous 
quantity of water in the oceans, it is not difficult to realise 
the huge quantities of salt dissolved m it. We believe 
that the sea gets slightly salter every year because the 
rivers, although wc call their water fresh, bring down 
small quantities of salt. When sea-water evaporates to 
form water vapour the salt is left behind and rain-water 
is quite fresh. Look again at Fig. 46, notice that tlic 
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rain-water and livers dissolve salts from tlie earth and 
that they are carried into the sea and left there. 

Some parts of the ocean are salter than others, or as 
we say, the salinity is higher. The sahnity in seas and 
oceans ranges from over 40 parts per 1000 in the Eed Sea 
to about 30 in Polar seas. Near the mouths of rivers or in 
enclosed seas receiving many rivers {like the Baltic) the 
salinity is very much less. 

Distribution of Salinity. — You will learn that near 
the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, that is, on either side 
of the equator, there are two belts of deserts. In these 
belts there is little or no rain and little wind, and the 
temperature in the hot seasons of the year is very great. 
These deserts are continued into the ocean, where we 
find areas where the salinity is very high — ^large areas 
are more than 36 or 37. These are due to the great heat 
and evaporation, the lack of fresh water from rain and over 
large areas to the absence of currents. Along the equatorial 
belt the evaporation is very great, but much fresh water 
falls as ram — and this belt is not quite so salt. In this 
belt, too, many of the great rivers of fresh water, like the 
Amazon, Congo, and Niger, enter the ocean. From the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, as we go polewards, the 
water gradually gets less and less salt. Notice how some 
of the enclosed seas are very salt, others very fresh. The 
Red Sea is very salt because there are no large rivers 
entering into it, and the evaporation due to the sun’s heat 
is very great. The Baltic and Black Seas are very fresh 
because large rivers enter into them, but the evaporation 
is very small. Salt water is heavier than fresh water 
and so sinks, with the result that the surface layers of some 
seas are fresher than lower layers. 

Salts of the Sea. — Out of the normal 34 or 35 parts 
of salt per thousand, 27 parts consist of common salt or 
sodium chloride. But there are very many others. Sea- 
water is able to dissolve very, very small quantities of 
most substances. There is, for example, a very tiny pro- 
portion of gold in sea-water. The quantity is so small 
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that uo one has been successful in obtaining gold from 
the sea. Yet it is probable that about one thousand 
million tons of gold occur in the whole of the ocean waters 
in this way. An important salt dissolved in sea-water 
is calcium bicarbonate. This substance is drawn from 
the water by animals such as the coral organisms and the 
molluscs in order to build up their hard parts. To obtain 
the salt from the sea, we need only evaporate the sea- 
water — ^we may boil the water in a basin or pan and the 
salt crystals are left behind. Much salt is obtained in 
India in this way. 

Then there arc gases dissolved in sea-water. All 
animal life requires oxygen in order to live ; those living 
on land obtain it from -^c air, but the inhabitants of the 
seas obtain it dissolved in sea-water. The plants of the 
sea — seaweeds — ^require carbon dioxide just as do the 
plants of the land, and they obtain it dissolved in sea-water. 
Nitrogen and other gases also occur in sea-water, but 
in a smaller proportion than in the air. 

TEMPERATURE ' 

The temperature of the sea is much more uniform 
than that of the land. This is for two reasons : 

1 . Water is not heated so readily by the sun, but takes 
longer to cool. 

2. The waters of the ocean are constantly moving and 
mixing. 

The temperature is, however, by no means always the 
same. It varies in four ways : 

(1) The surface temperature varies from equator to 

the poles. 

(2) The surface temperature varies annually with the 

seasons. 

(3) The surface temperature varies daily. 

(4) The temperature of the seas and oceans varies 

with the depth. 

(1) In the equatorial re^ons the surface temperature 
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is more tlinn SO" ; on the whole it gets steadily h-ss and 
less until it is holow freezing point in the jiolar seas. 
We must rcmenibcr that the freezing 
point of salt water is lower than that of 
fresh u*atcr, and so the ocean around 
the poles has to be cooled below freezing 
point before it> coinincnccs to frei'zc. 

The liighest knomi toinperafurc reached 
by the waters of the ocean is DC’ (in 
the Persian Gulf}. It has reached 01’’ 
in the lied Sea. The lowest recorded is 
2C’ in the polar seas. Thus the c.^trerae 
range is only 70“ compared with an ex- 
treme range for the air of about 200“, and 
for the land still more. 

(2) The ocean is naturally warmer in 

the hot season than in the cold. In 
equatorial regions, where the air is hot 
the whole year, the surface of the ocean 
is hot. too, and the seasonal range is less 
than 10’. In the polar regions the sur- 
face is very cold all the year, and again 
the range is less than 10“. It b in tem- 
perate regions that we find the greatest 
diflcrenccs. Owing to the swing of the 
wind systems there arc parts of the ocean 
near New York and in the Sea of Japan 
which in the cold season arc under the 
uiflucncc of a cold current, but in the 
hot season arc under the influence of a Fio. 4S.— Spction 
warm current. Here the annual range showing thotem. 
may be more than 00 . water. 

(3) Water becomes heated much more {VnmUtngmant"'Gto- 
slowly than land, and ako loses its heat ggyi”™/ saia.'' 
more slowly. The brief space of one 

da 3 ’'’s sunlight is not suflicicnt to heat the great mass of 
the ocean, and the daily range of temperature in all parts 
of the ocean rardy exceeds 1“. 
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(4) Warm water is lighter than cold, and so we lind that 
the cold heavy water sinks to the bottom of the ocean and 
the warmer waters only form a very thin layer on the 
surface. Nearly all over the world the temperatme of the 
water at the bottom of the oceans is about 3l°. Look 
at Fig. 48 and notice how quickl}'- the temperature decreases 
as we go downwards. Even near the equator it has 
dropped from 80° to 50° at a depth of 200 fathoms. In 
seas which are cut off from the open ocean the water is 
imdisturbed by currents, and the temperature is nearw 
uniform except just at the surface. 

In some respects water is quite different from nearly 
aU other substances. Wlien it is made very cold and 
freezes, the solid water or ice occupies more space than 
the original water. That is, water expcmds on freezing 
and so the ice is lighter than water. You all Iniow this, 
since ice floats on water. This is very fortunate ; were 
it not so the ice might start forming at the bottom of the 
ocean and go on until the whole ocean waters froze 
except a very thin layer at the top. 

Sea Ice. — Most of the great icebergs of the polar seas 
are derived from land ice, about which you will learn in 
a later chapter. But over large areas the sea itself freezes 
in the cold season, but is free from ice in the warmer part 
of the year. At first little cakes of ice (called pancake ice) 
appear on the surface of the water. These gradually 
increase in size till they join up and form a continuous 
sheet of ice (ice-field). This sheet, however, is later broken 
by waves and wind, and forms a thick jumble of bloclcs of 
ice which is called “ pack-ice.” The pack-ice gradually 
melts and disappears in the hot weather. Ice may also 
be formed growing out on the surface of the sea lilce a shelf 
Lorn the land — this is called an ice-foot. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE OCEAN 

Waves. — ^^^Tien the surface of the sea is disturbed, 
waves are produced. You can make small waves by 
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dropping a stone into a pool of water. The Weaves move 
outwards from tlie spot where the stone fell. Altliough 
the waves travel outwards the water does not — it simply 
rises and falls. You can see this if a piece of wood or cork 
is floating on the water. It moves up and down when 
the waves pass, but it is not carried along. Waves arc 
caused mainly the wind striking on the surface of the 
water. It is only near the shores that the water actually 
moves forward. The bottom or troimh of the wave is 

, O 

partly stopped by the sand and rocks of the bottom, the 
top or crest of the wave falls over and breaks as surf. 
Although in great storms the height of the waves may bo 
as much as DO feet, their effect is only felt on the surface. 
At a depth of 200 or 300 fathoms it is probable that 
the water is undisturbed by the biggest storms. The 
height of a wave is the distance from the trough to the 
crest, the length is the distance from one crest to the 
next. In a later chapter you will learn of the destructive 
action of waves on the land. 

Currents. — ^The movement of water from one part 
of the ocean to another gives rise to curroUs. The most 
important ciurents arc the surface currents which are 
largely caused by the great wind systems of the globe. 
Careful observations on empty bottles thrown into the 
oceans, or on the drift of icebergs, etc., enable us to 
determine the directions of the principal currents and to 
make maps showing them. Currents also carry seed-pods, 
logs of wood, etc., from one coimtry to another, and the 
coconut palm has spread to nearly all the small islands of 
the Pacific Ocean in this way. AVe also have bottom 
currents (or movements of water along the sea floor) as 
w'eU as currents downwards (due to the sinldng of cooled 
water) and currents upwards due to the up rise of warmer 
water. There are also local currents due to the tides or 
to differences in evaporation and salinity. The water 
in the equatorial regions becomes hot and tends to flow 
polewards as warm surface currents, while the colder water 
from the poles creeps along as bottom currents to take 
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its jilaco. The great evaporation in tiie liot regions causes 
bottom currents of cold -water to flo-\v in below and rejdace 
the loss. The currents do not flow north and south, but 
are deflected according to the rotation of the earth and the 
prevalent winds. 

Gold Currents and Warm Currents. — ^^^^len a cur- 
rent is flowing from a warmer region to a colder it is 
naturally a warm cm-rent. '\^^len it flows from a colder 
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to a warmer it is a cold current. Notice that a warm 
current may swing round and become a cold current. 

The Currents of the Oceans. — There is the same 
general arrangement of currents in the Atlantic and Pacific 
and South Indian Oceans. The northern part of the Indian 
Ocean is somewhat different, as it is enclosed by land 
and is affected by the S.W. hlonsoon during the rainy 
season. In the cool and hot seasons the ciu-rents are 
generally similar in their arrangement to those in the 
North Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. 
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Tlie ocean currents are like tlie winds. Tliey do not 
ilow directly from north to south or from south to north, 
but are deflected according to Ferrel’s Luay by the rota- 
tion of the earth. Study Fig. 49 carefully. 

Notice in Fig. 39 the main Yund systems and in Fig. 49 
how the general arrangement of the ocean currents agrees 
with that of the vunds. In the westerly wind belts we have 
currents from the west, in the belts of the Trade Winds 
they flow from the east. 

North and south of the equator are the two equatorial 
currents. Notice that they are both piling up water on 
the western side of the oceans, hence there is an equatorial 
counter-current between them which brings part of the 
water back. Note which are the cold and wliich the 
warm currents. 

The suirl of the waters is in the same direction as the 
uinds in an anti-cyclone. In the centre is an area of 
stagnant water often full of drifted seaweed {Sargassum) 
and often called the Sargasso Sea, though the true Sargasso 
Sea is the one in the North Atlantic. 

Currents of the Atlantic Ocean- —In Fig. 49 is 
shown the general arrangement of currents for aU the 
oceans. Natrually their arrangement in each varies 
accordiag to the shape of the land. 

The cold waters from the Antarctic move under the , 
influence of tlie westerly wind towards the east as the '' 
Antarctic or West Wind Drift ; turn northwards along 
the shores of Africa as the cold Benguela Current and 
then turn westwards under the influence of the S.E. Trade 
Winds as the South Equatorial Current, This current 
dindes near Cape St. Eoque into a southern branch — ^the 
Brazil Current— but the main stream flows north-west- 
wards just into the Gulf of Mexico. It emerges from the 
gulf as the famous Gulf Stream and is joined by the 
North Equatorial Current, At first the Gulf Stream is 
a rapid current of dark blue warm water. The average 
speed is three miles an hour or five miles in the coldest 
and warmest seasons. ' This is about equal to the speed 
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Pig. 50. — Currents of the Atlantic Ocean. 
(From Longmans’ “ Geographical Series," Look F.l 
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Fia. Cl. — Currents of tlio Pacific Ocean, 
(.I'rom J.ouamavs’ " Gcogtaphical Serifs.'' Bonk F.l 
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Currents of the Indian Ocean, (a) Soii/h Indian 
Ocean . — In the southern part of the Indian Ocean the 
currents are similar to those in the southern parts of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

There is the same Antarctic Current, which swings 
northwards along the coast of "Western Australia as the 



Fig. 52. — Currents of the Indian Ooeo-n. 


AVest Australian Current (W.A.) and passes into the South 
Equatorial, Like the South Equatorial Currents of the 
other oceans this divides, but the southern branch is 
split into two, by the island of Madagascar. The most 
important branch flows between the island and the main 
land as the Agulhas Current (A.). 

(b) Norili Indian Ocean . — ^The currents m the northern 
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part of the Indian Ocean depend on the monsoon. ^VTien 
the S.W. hlonsoon is blowing tlie drift of the water is 
from the soutii-west. At this time of the year — in our 
rainy season — the northern branch of the South Equa- 
torial Current flows along the north-east of Africa as the 
Somali Current and then drifts across the ocean as 
tlie S.W. Jlonsoon Drift, When the N.E, Monsoon is 
blo^wng the water flows from the north-east and forms 
the N.E. Monsoon Drift, which is really the North Equa- 
torial Current of the other oceans. At this season a 
counter-ciu'rent flows eastwards between the two equatorial 
currents. 

Currents of Inland Seas. — In some seas, especially 
the Baltic and Black Seas, the amount of fresh water 
received from rivers is greater than the loss due to evapora- 
tion. Consequently there are outward-flowing currents of 
comparatively fresh water. Notice from your maps the 
straits through which these currents flow. 

Other seas, especially the Red Sea and Mediterranean 
Sea, receive only a little fresh water from rivers and the 
loss by evaporation is very great. The Red Sea is one of 
the hottest seas in the world, and has no important river 
flowing into it. Consequently there are strong cmrents 
flo^ving in from the open ocean to replace the losses. 

Strong local currents are caused by tides. We shall 
learn about these later. 

Vertical currents are caused mainly by the uprise of 
water to replace losses due to evaporation. There is thus 
a constant “ welling up ” of water in the equatorial regions. 

In some seas which are cut ofi from the ocean by a 
ridge and in which there is little evaporation, the- bottom 
waters are stagnant — that is, they do not move. This is 
the case in the Blade Sea. This prevents ah' or dissolved 
gases circulating, and so animals are prevented from living 
in such stagnant waters. 

Effect of Currents on Climate. — The air over a 
warm current is kept warm, and the air over a cold cui-rent 
is cold. Consequently lands which are under the influence 
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iiuman food. They are nearly aU found in shallow water 
near the land. 

The- coral builders are important because they build 
ap coral reefs and islands in tropical waters. 

The cotal builders, molluscs, and many of the plankton 
build up their hard parts — ^that is, their houses or their 
shells — of calcium carbonate which they obtain from the 
■vater. ’\^Tien the animals die the hard parts remain and 
‘oUect together on the bottom of the ocean, and so form 
^fEerent deposits on the ocean floor. 

i 

'1 MARINE DEPOSITS 

t . 

, Covering the floor of the seas and oceans there is a thick 
coat of marine dejrosiis w^hich is continually being added 
50 . Near the shore are sands, gravels, and muds formed by 
‘he wearing away of the land, and among the sand and mud 
,j-;e buried the hard shells of molluscs and the bones of 
,shes. In deeper -water we find red, blue, and green 
fUds, or sometimes coral mud formed of tiny broken 
^agments of coral. In the deep parts of the oceans far 
pom land the deposits are formed entirely of the minute 
lells of the plankton. Such deposits are called oozes. 
jhere are different kinds of oozes according to the different 
planlcton of whose shells -they are formed. Two of the 
fj'ost important are the white Globigerina ooze and darker 
jpidiolarian ooze. In the very deepest parts of the ocean 
.j-ji find a Red Clay. 

LAKES 

Lakes are areas of water surrormded by land. Usually 
j^I^y have a river flo-wLng in at one end and flowing out at 

other, and such lakes are fresh — ^that is, their water is 
rise. salt. Sometimes, however, there is no outward-flow- 
iiig river, but evaporation prevents the lake from gro-wing 
caller. "V^^en water evaporates, any salts it has in solution 
or Ueft behind. So we find lakes of this sort are usually 
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salt. Some of them, like llie Dead Sea, are much salter 
than the ocean, and ma)’" be so salt that animals cannot 
live in them. Some lakes in desert regions, like the centre 
of Australia and the diy parts of South Africa, dry up in 
the dry season and completely disappear or leave only a 
small marshy area. Many lakes are much bigger in the 
rainy season than in the dry season, like Inle Lake in 
Burma. 



D. THE LITHOSPHERE 


The Litliospliere is tlie name which ^ye give to the solid 
crust of the earth. The materials of which it is composed 
are called rocks, whether they be hard or soft. Geology 
is the name of the science which deals with the crust of 
the earth, but it is necessary for us in geography to Imow 
something. You have learnt that the hydrosphere is the 
mantle of water which girdles the earth, but the lithosphere 
projects through it and forms the continents. It is almost 
impossible to study that part of the lithosphere which is 
hidden below the ocean; we can only study that part 
which forms the dr}’- land. 


CHANGES IN THE EARTH’S CRUST 

It is most important to realise that changes are con- 
tinually taldng place on the surface of the earth. The 
changes which are going on continually but gradually are 
of three main kinds : 

{a) The wearing away of the land, which we ccRdenuda- 
tion. The wearing away which takes place in 
the air is called weathering. 

(6) The removal of material from one part of the 
earth’s crust to another, which we call irans- 
porlation. 

(c) The lajing down of this material in fresh places, 
which we call deposition. 

There are also more sudden or discontinuous changes such 
as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, etc. 

87 
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DENUDATION 

As soon as dry land appears above tbe surface of the 
ocean, there are forces waiting to wear it away. You all 
know wliat happens during the rainy season. The rain 
beats down on the ground and removes loose particles of 
soil, so that at the end of the rains we often see tiny valleys 
have been cut at the sides of the roads. You have probably 
all seen the great rivers such as the Irrawaddy, Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, or Indus, and you Imow that the water is 
usually very muddy. That mud has been brought by -the 
river from far away and is being carried out to sea, where 
it will aU be deposited. We must consider now the agents 
which wear away the land. They are (1) the sun, 
(2) wind, (3) rain, (4) frost, (5) running water, (6) moving 
ice, and (7) the sea. 

Action of the Sun. — ^In hot coimtries the heat of the 
sun is very great during the day, and the rocks on the sur- 
face are made very hot. You Icnow that when most things 
are made hot they expand or grow larger, but some 
substances expand more than others. The rocks of the 
earth’s crust consist of difierent substances called minerals, 
and the minerals expand at different rates. One mmeral 
expanding more quicldy than the others causes the rock 
to burst and cracks are formed. Then at night time the 
rocks get very cold and contract. YTien this process is 
repeated day after day the cracks increase in size and 
gradually the rock brealcs up into small pieces. This 
action of the sun is called insolation^ and is important in 
hot dry countiies. 

Wind . — The wind acts in two ways. Strong wind blows 
loose particles of soil and dust away. The vnnd is often- 
strong enough to blow quite coarse sand from the sea- 
shore for long distances inland. In some cormtries the 
wind blows all the soil away so that no plants can grow. 
There is another way, too, m which wind wears away the 
land. Strong uund armed with millions of sharp pieces 
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of sand blows against a cliff or mass of hard rock, it gradu- 
ally polishes the surface and then commences to eat away 
the hard rock. The action is strongest near the ground, 
so that a rock is “ undercut ” and eventually it falls over. 
The action of the wind is especially important in dry 
countries and near seashores. 

Rain. — The rain, c.spcciaily in hot countries like parts 
of India where there is a ver)' heavy rainfall, has a powerful 



irhntB : L. Ji. Stamp. 

I'ic. ~> 4 , — ^TiiP ■weathering of granite, largely tine to the action of the 
Biin, JIatopo.s Jlill.-:, Southern Hhodcsin. 


action in loosening and can^dng away the soil, ffhen the 
soil is bound together by the roots of trees or grasses this 
is more difficult, but when the trees are cut down and the 
liillsides are cultivated, large areas are often completely 
washed aw’ay by a }iea\'y fall of rain, ^^^lcn hcaA’y rain 
falls on soft beds of .sand or clay in which there are big 
•stones, the soft material all round the stone is washed away, 
but the soft rock which is below' the big stone is protected 
and so stands up as an-earth pillar.- Fig.. 55 is a -picture 
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of an eartli pillar from the diy part of Burma. Eain, too, 
in passing through the air, absorbs a considerable propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide gas. Kain-water with this gas in 
solution is able to dissolve certain hard roclcs such as 



irholo : L. I). Stamp. 

Pig. 55 . — An earth pillar in the drj^ belt of Burma. 

The ratn lias waslicd away the soft sand and pebbles, except wlierc they tiro 
protected by a mass of bard sandstone. 

. I 

limestone. Much of the rain-water sinks into the groimd 
and carries on its work of solution there, forming under- 
ground caves. There are a few substances, too, which, 
like salt, are dissolved by pure water. 

Frost. — The action of frost is important in cold 
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countries. Wlicn the rain falls part of it sinks into tlic 
ground and fills up the cracks in the rocks. At night, 
when it hcconics ver\* cold, the water in the crack freezes. 
You Icnow that when water is changed into ice it expands. 
The force of the water in the crack expanding when it is 
changed into ice causes the crack to unden. This goes 
on night after night till the crack becomes very wide, 
and one day when the ice melts a lump of rock breaks off. 
The blocks and stones thus ])roduccd by frost action arc 
angular and sharp-edged. Frost is one of the most powerful 
agents in cutting nw.iy the tops of high mountaiiLs. It 
causes them to be veiy rugged and shaq)-cdged. The 
angular blocks fall to the foot of the mountain and form 
heaps called screes. 

Running Water. — Wlien rain falls on to the ground 
some of it sinks in, but a great part of it collects together 
to form little streams, which in their turn jom up to form 
rivers. .The streams cut for themselves little valleys, which 
at first tend to be deep and narrow. The rain helps to 
wa.sh away the banks, so that the valley becomes broader 
and broader with age. The force of the water itself is 
suincient to do a great deal of damage, especially after a 
hea\y storm when the stream is in flood, but it is enormously 
increased by tlic load of stones and sand which ilic water 
collects. Big pieces of rock arc burled ngamst one another 
and gradually worn into rounded ])cbblcs and sand. The 
.stones, too. arc tllrov^'n against the bard roclu; in the bed 
and on cither side of the stream, and as a rc.suli the stream 
is able to cut its '\’nllc3'' even through solid masses of hard 
yock. Denudation by rivers and moving water takes 
place in all parts of the world except the very coldest. 
The denuding action of a river is greatest in its upper 
course, where the water is flowing douTi steep slopes. Big 
slow rivers liave little ])ower to wear away the land. Rivers, 
like rain-water, may dissolve certain roclis such as limestone 
as well as wear them away mechanically. 

Moving Ice. — In very cold countries and in high 
mountainous districts wheis it is equally cold, instead of 
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rivers we find solid masses of ice. These “ rivers of ice ” 
are called glaciers. Lilce rivers, they occupy valleys. 
Compared with rivers, glaciers move only very slowly, 
but they do move. Fresh snow is falling on the moimtains 
behind them, and by its weight helps to push the glacier 
down its sloping valley. The snow itself is compressed as 
“ neve ” or “ firn,” and then gi’adually into ice and is 
added to the glacier. The mass of ice moving downwards 
gradually scoops out its valley. Blocks cut ofi the sur- 
rounding mountains by frost fall on the surface of the 
glacier. Great cracks called crevasses form in the mass of 
ice. and into these cracks some blocks fall and are frozen 
into the bottom of the glacier. There they come in contact 
with the hard rocks of the valley floor, and the two scratch 



Pia. 56. — ^Map of a sea-shore with headlands of hard rock. 


one another. We must notice that a glacier is able to 
scoop out its floor, so that one part of its valley is deeper 
than another. A river cannot do this. The result is that 
when the glacier melts a small lake may be left. 

The Sea. — The sea is a powerful agent in wearing away 
the land, especially in time of storm. Each wave hurls 
a great mass of water against the shore and washes away 
the soft parts ; usually, too, the waves are armed with small 
stones and sand which are hurled together with the water 
against the shore and do still more damage. Naturally, 
the sea cuts away the soft rocks more rapidly than the hard. 
The harder parts are left as headlands, capes, and islands. 
Not only does the sea break away large pieces of rock from 
the coast, but it pounds the pieces against one another 
till they are worn into pebbles and sand. The action of the 
sea does not extend to a great depth, and the area of land 
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which has been worn away is marked roughly by the 
extent of the continental shelf. We must notice that the 
other agents of denudation crit the surface into hills and 
valleys, but the sea wears them away imtil a nearly flat 
surface is fonned. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Some of the same agents which arc capable of wearing 
away the land are also able to carry the material from one 
place to another. 

Wind. — The wind blows fine dust for great distances. 
The interior of China is covered by a thick mantle of fine 
dust (called loess), which has been bloum to its present 
po.<«itiou by the wind. Wind also blows sand from the 
sea-shore for great distances inland. 

Running Water. — ^Rivers arc the most important of 
all transporters of material. Some of them arc many 
thousands of miles long, and so carry mud and sand for 
enormous distances. Rivers carry material in two ways : 

* (a) In suspension, that is. suspended in the water 
itself. You Imow that if you dip some water 
out of one of the Indian rivers, like the Ganges 
or Irrawaddy, it is very muddy. If you leave 
it for some time without momg it, the mud 
uill settle to the bottom. Fine particles carried 
in this way arc said to be carried in suspension. 
Mud and sand are carried in this way. 

(6) Along the bed of the river, quite large stones can 
be moved great distances by being rolled along 
the bed, but as they are rolled along they are 
knocked against one anotlier and gradually made 
smaller. 

Moving Ice.— Glaciers also cany material in two yrays. 
We have mud, stones, and big boulders frozen into the 
bottom of the glacier, and of which tlie side which scrapes 
along the bottom will be covered with long scratches. We 
have also the big and small blocks called moraines, which 
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fall on to tlie surface of a glacier and are carried along. 
At first most of tliem are carried on tlie sides of tlie top, 
where they form lateral moraines, but if two glaciers join 
the two lateral moraines tmite to form a central or median 
moraine. In cold countries the glaciers descend right to the 
sea-level, and the foot of the glacier is pushed out into the 
sea. Great masses of ice are broken off and float away 
as icebergs, carr^dng their load of moraines vdth them. 
We should notice that icebergs origmatiug in Antarctic 
seas are large, blue in colour, and flat-topped ; those from 
Arctic waters are more irregular. 

The Sea. — The sea carries material hi two directions. 
It rolls pebbles and sand laterall}'' along the coast. It also 
gi-aduaUy moves the material which it has broken away 
from the coast into deeper and deeper water. Much of the 
material brought doum by rivers is washed farther away 
when it readies the sea. 


DEPOSITION 

There comes a time when aU the material which has 
been worn away from one part of the earth and carried to 
another is laid down again or deposited. 

Wind Deposits. — The lands m dry coimtries — such 
as parts of China and the interior of Asia — are often covered 
b)'’ a thick mantle of wind-borne dust called loess. The 
sand blown from seashores and in deserts is deposited as 
crescent-shaped sand-dunes. 

River Deposits. — IWiere a swiftly flowing mountain 
stream suddenly enters a flat area it often drops a great 
heap of mud and stones, forming an alhtvial fan. MTiere 
a river enters on a flatter portion of its valley and the cur- 
rent becomes slower the river drops much of the sand it 
is carrying and so forms sandbanlrs. Much more important 
are the deposits formed where the river enters the sea.’ 
Here even the fine mud is dropped, and the salt in the sea- 
water has the efiect of maldng the river drop nearly all 
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its load. The deposits formed at the mouth of a river 
form a broad flat area, intersected vrith channels of the 
river itself and called a delta. Look in yonr Atlases for 
maps shov'iEg the deltas of the Ganges, Nile, Amazon, 
hlississippi. and other big rivers. The mud which is dropped 
by a river is called allimum. More and more alhndum is 
deposited until the channel of the river is entirely filled up, 
and the water has to find a new channel in another direction. 
Thus the channels in a delta are continually changing. 
The stretches of alluvium then form land, and indeed 
some of the most fertile land in the world has been formed 
in this wa}'. Examples are the great delta of the Irra- 
waddy, famous for its rice, and the great delta of the 
Ganges. 

hlany rivers, too, overflow their banks every year and 
deposit a thin laj^er of the fertile mud or allmdum over 
the flat floor of their valley. A good example is the vaUey 
of the river Nile in Egypt, which has been made fertile in 
this way. The area flooded in this way is called the flood- 
iflain. 

Notice the enormous areas covered by the deltas of 
many rivers. This shows you the great amount of mud 
which is brought down by rivers. 

Some rivers do not form deltas at their mouths, because 
the mud is swept away by the currents of the sea or by 
tides. 

Lake Deposits. — ^^^Tien a river enters a lake, mud and 
sand are dropped until gradually the lake is filled up. 

Glacial Deposits. — MTien a glacier from the moun- 
tains descends to lower levels where the air is warmer, 
the ice melts and the moraines are deposited. At the melt- 
ing end of a glacier we find an irregular mass of mud, small 
stones, and big boulders, which we call terminal moraine. 
Sometimes when a glacier melts some of the lateral moraine 
is left perched on the sides of the valley in curious posi- 
tions. We call such blocks “ perched blocks.” The 
moraines carried by icebergs are eventually dropped on 
the floor of the ocean. There are certain, places where the 
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cold currents bearing tbe icebergs come in contact with a 
warm current and tbe icebergs quickly melt, so that great 
quantities of moraine are dropped. Such a place is found 
off the coast of Newfoundland and called the “ Great 
Banks.” 

Thousands of years ago part of the earth was much 
colder than it is at present, and great sheets of ice and 
glaciers covered coimtries like England and North Ger- 
many where now there is no ice. These ice-sheets 
when they melted left behind a thick mass of clay full of 
big stones. We call this “ Boulder Clay.” 

Sea Deposits or Marine Deposits. — You have abeady 
learnt something about the deposits which are formed in 
the sea. Near the shore we find coarse deposits of sand 
and pebbles (httoral deposits) ; in deeper water we find 
mainly mud. 

Organic Deposits.' — Besides mud, sand, and stones 
which are dropped on the floor of seas, lakes, and rivers, 
we find deposits which are formed of the remains of animals 
and plants. In some parts of the world forests are foimd 
gro\ving in very wet flat land, and when the trees die they 
fall into the stagnant shallow water and other trees grow 
up on top of the dead ones. In time the remains of the 
trees are converted into a rock called peat, and after long 
ages into coal. Beat is thus an organic deposit formed 
from the remains of plants. Peat may also be formed not 
from trees but from small plants called mosses. Peat 
mosses are common in Siberia, Ireland, and many other 
temperate coimtries. Organic deposits may also be 
formed from the remains of animals liidng in the ocean, as 
we have already learnt. 

THE WORK OF RIVERS 

From what you have already learnt you will see that 
the work of rivers falls into three divisions ; 

(1) In the swift upper course the main work is denuda- 
tion or wearing away. 
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(2) In tlio slower middle course the main work is 

transportation. 

(3) In the slow lower course and delta the main work 

is dcpo.>:ition. 

We must now consider some of the charnctens of river 
valleys. When flic valley is first formed it is often deep 
and narrow, but with time the sides ate worn away by the 
action of rain, side .strcnni.s or Iributarie.s. and the action 
of the ris'cr itself, so that gradually the valley becomes 
broad and open as shown in Fig. 57. In countries where 





(B) 


Fio. Tit . — Peclton tlironcli young vallfys (A) and an old valley (B). 

there is little rain the valley may remain very narrow and 
deep, as in the famous Canyon of Colorado. In the steep 
upper course the water finds its way bj’ the easiest or 
nearest way to the lower land, but in the middle part of 
its course the river swings from side to side across its 
valley floor. River valleys arc rarely straight, and if we 
look up a valley we notice that hills stick out from cither 
side, so that we cannot follow the river itself for far with 
our eyes. Such a valley with small lulls jutting out on 
cither side is called a “valley with interlocking spurs.” 
The small hills or spurs appear to interlock because they 
arc first on one side and then on the other. As time goes 
on the river cuts away the spurs on cither side, and we find 
a broad open valley uith the river wandering about from 
side to side. The bends of the river are called meanders. 

E 
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Sometimes a bend in the form of a horsesboe is formed, 
and then the river cuts a new channel. The old channel 



Flo. SS. — Diagram of a volley with intcrlocldng spurs. 

may be left as an area of stagnant water or a lake. Bivets 
which flow over broad alluvial plams, like the Ganges, are 



\Plioto : Central Aerophoto Co., ltd. 
Fio. SO. — A river meandering across a peneplain. 
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conlinunllj' changing tlicir course. Bivers like this, loo, 
deposit sandbanks in one place and cut a deep channel in 
another place. Notice from Fig. CO how the}' do this. 



Pig. CO. — Diagram of n mrandpring river nth aaiiilkanks. 


In the next flood season, during the rains, the river cuts 
away the sandbanks it fonned the year before and makes 
a new channel. The Irrawaddy does this, and none of the 
maps which v.'ere made a few years ago are correct now. 
You will learn later that there are both hard and soft 
roclcs. A river is able to cut aw'ay soft rocks more easily 


Hiver 




Fig. Cl. — Section shoeing the origin of n waterfall. 


than hard, and when a band of hard rock is reached 
waterfalls and rapids may be formed, as sliown in the 
diagrams. 

River Basin. — ^Thc whole of an area drained by a 
river and its branches or tributaries is called the river 
basin. Two basins are separated by the ridge or lulls 
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which form the watershed. The actual line separating 
two basins is the "water-parting.” Some rivers drain 
into lakes and not into the sea at all, and their basins 
are called basins of inland drainage. 

THE WORK OF GLACIERS 

Glaciers have a threefold vrork like rivers, but ice does 
not swing from side to side like water, and so glacial valleys 



Fio. G2. — Section through a glacial valley. Psposition in which 
perched blocks ore left. 

are straight and without spurs We must note that the 
valley occupied by a glacier is U-shaped, that occupied by 
a river V-shaped. 

UNDERGROUND WATER 

Some of the rain which falls upon the ground sinks into 
the roclcs beneath. The amount which sinks in depends 
upon the nature of the rock. Some rocks allow water to 



Fiq. 63. — ^Diagram showing the origin of springs 


pass through them very easily — they are full of small 
cracks or holes — ^and are called permeable. Other rocks 
like clay will not allow water to pass through them, and 
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Fig. G4. — Section showing an artesian basin. 


centre, and by putting a well in the centre we get a good 
supply of water. Suck a well is called an artesian well. 

In limestone countries tke undergroimd water is able 
to dissolve some of tke limestone, and so caves are formed. 
Limestone caves are also remarkable for stalactites and 
stalagmites. As tke water tricldes through tke roof some 
of it evaporates and a Httle of tke limestone it has dis- 
solved is deposited, and in time masses hanging from tke 
roof are formed — ^tkese are called stalactites. A similar 
deposit found on tke floor forms tke stalagmite. 


SUDDEN CHANGES IN THE EARTH’S CRUST 


Before we can understand tke sudden changes — earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions — ^v'kick take place we must 
go back and learn a little more about tke structure of tke 
earth, lYe learnt that tke interior is probably a solid 
mass of iron. Outside this is tke lithosphere. We must 
remember that we can only see and study tke upper part 
of tke lithosphere. We know, however, that as we go 
down in tkii earth’s crust from tke surface — as when we 
descend a mine — ^it gradually becnTnp..s hotter and hotter. 

BVCL 03571 
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At great depths it must become so hot that the rocks if 



Fig. Go. — D icigrammatic section through the earth’s crust, 

{From Stamp's " Slratigraphij," Miirbp iC- Co.) 

1 = a proat mass of molten rock deep down in the earth’s crust ; 2 and 3 
= smaller masses of molten rock ; 4 = lava poured out under the sea ; 
5 and 5a = volcanoes. 


they could would be molten. For the most part, however, 
the rocks must be kept solid because of the great pressure. 



Fig. GG. — typical volcano, Java. 

Koticc the conical form, with the upper part of the slope steeper tluir. the 
lower, 'i'liis volcano is about 8000 feet hish and is entirely built up of 
lavas and ashes. It lias not been active for many years. 
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So ive can picture the solid earth’s crust on which we 
stand as a tliin shell below which arc rocks v(‘ry. very hot 
indeed. But the shell is not ecpially strong all over. As 
we shall learn later, there are weak })laces or even craclcs. 
^^'e have just learnt that material is shifted from one part 
of the crust to another, and the removal may leave one 
part of the cnist weaker than others. Wlicn tlie cru.«t 
gets weak the pre.«sure is less, and the underground parts 
become molten and begin to move. The movement ol 
molten rock underground cau.ses the solid crust to shake, 
and so we have earth qua Ices. Sometimes the Jnolten rock 
finds its way to the .surface and is poured out as a volcano. 


Crater 



Fio. f)7. — Dingrammatio section thronpli a volcano, Jfount Pop.a, 

inirma. 


\Mien the molten rock first bursts through, it often docs 
so with great ^•iolence. Great clouds of steam are emitted, 
and du.st and ashes are throwi far into the air. The ashes 
fall back to earth and build up a mountain near the 
opening. This mountain is added to by the molten rock 
or lava which is poured out. The cup-shaped liollow in 
the centre of a volcano is called the crater ; the neck is 
the passage through which the molten rock comes. The 
lava may be poured out as several volcanoes, or it may 
come out along huge cracks. A large part of the Deccan 
consists of lava which has been poured out through cracks. 
Volcanoes which are no longer active are called extinct. 
i\Iount Popa in Burma is an extinct volcano. A volcano 
which is only sleeping and may become active is called 
dormant. Volcanoes are arranged along lines of weakness 
in the earth’s crust. One such line runs right round the 
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Pacific Ocean ; anotlier ratlier less important runs from 
Iceland, just toucMng tlie British Isles, through the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands, across to the West Indies, 
with a branch running through the Mediterranean Sea. 



\Photo ; L. D. Stamp. 


Fig. G8. — I/ioking down the crater of an active volcano, ilount Bromo. 
Java. The cloud of steam and gases rises day and night with a 
loud roaring noise. 

Geysers are hot springs which throw up qtiantities of 
boiling water into the air at intervals of so many minutes 
or hours. They are found in Iceland, New Zealand, and 
the Yellowstone Park, United States. 

Earthquakes. — The movement of molten rock deep ' 
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down in the carfh's crust caucps the surface to shah*', and 
we, living on the surface. f<*pl an *' carlhqualie." Some 
earthquakes are connected with volcanic erujaion-s. hut 
much more important arc the parthqiiakes which ri".ult 
from the movement of material underground hut wliieh 
we cannot sec. Like volcanops, cartliquakp.s usually 
occur along weak jilaces in the earth's crust. Some of 
them are actually connected with cracks in the crust. 
These cracks are called “ fault.s.” and often after an earth- 
quake the rocks on one side of the fault are seen to have 
moved u]» an<l on the other side to have moved down, 
leaving a small clifl. .jUter the great San Franei.'sco eartlj- 
quake in 19U'5 it was itnpos.siblc to travel along sojne. of 
the roads, because there was a sudden droj) of G or 10 feet 
where the road had been cut by a fault. 

Results of Earthquakes. — You all rcmem})er the 
great .Tajjane-se earfliquakc of Seiitembcr, 1923. After 
that terrible disaster, it was found that some parts of the 
land had moved up so that areas of land appeared which 
were before covered by the sea, but other places which 

were fonnerlv drv land .sank below tlie level of the sea. 

• * 

Before the earthquake the sea in the Gulf of Tokio was in 
place.s 2300 feet deep ; after the earthquake it was only 
500 feet, shouing tliat the floor of the sea had risen — the 
enormous amount of 2000 feet. In 1819 a great earth- 
quake occurred in India, and an enormous tract of land 
near the Eann of Cutch sank below the level of the sea. 
In such case.s huge waves may be formed and sweep over 
the land, cau-sing great lo.ss of life. 

With a succc-scion of earthquakes the changes x)roduccd 
may he very great indeed. We see that there are three 
principal results of earthquakes : 

(1) The surface of the earth is folded ; some parts move 

up and others move down, producing arches and 
hollows. The arches arc called “anticlines” 
and the hollows “ synclines.” 

(2) Along cracks or faults the rocks axe moved up on 

one side and down on the other. 




Fio. 69. — Jfap of the wrld, sliowing the distribution of volcanoes fmarkcd by dots). 
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(3) Large areas maj’ be lifted up above sea-level so 
that the}' become dry land ; other areas of dry 
land become covered by the sea. 

MOUNTAIN BUILDING 

The t\ro most important lands of mountains arc fold 
mountains and block moimtains. Both kinds are produced 
by a long scries of earthquakes. Let h.s sec how. 

Fold Mountains. — .:\s a result of one earthquake a 
level stretch of the e.irth is gently folded like this : 



Fig. iO. 


The ne:ct earthquake may make the folds much greater 
so that they become like this : 



Fig. 7S. 


One part is ridged up to form mountains often of great 
height, while the other part is covered by the waters of 
the ocean. Moimtains formed in this iray are by far the 
most important in the world — ^the IBmalayas, Alps, 
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-Andes, Eocldes, etc. They usually form long lines or 
ranges of mountains, such as the great chain which runs 
along the continent of America from north to south. Of 
course it takes a long time and a great many earthquakes 
for such a great mountain chain to grow. 

Block Mountains and Rift Valleys. — ^We learnt 
above about faults or craclcs. Sometimes a big mass of 
land is pushed up between several cracks and so forms a 
mountain which we call a block mountain. 



Fig. 73. — Diagram of block mountains and rift valleys. 


Sometimes a long narrow piece of the crust is let down 
between two parallel cracks and forms what is called a 
rift vaUey. 

Mountains of Accumulation. — There are other b'nds 
of mountains besides fold and block mountains. Volcanoes 
are often called “ Mountains of Accumulation,” because 
they are formed by the accumulation of material which is 
thrown out on to the surface and so gradually buht up 
into hiUs, 

Mountains of Denudation. — You have learnt how 
the agents of denudation gradually wear away the surface 
of the land. As soon as block motmtains or fold mountains 
are formed, they begin to get worn away. Sometimes 
only a small piece of the original block mountains may be 
left, aU the rest being worn away. Such a fragment left 
behind is called a mountain of denudation. 

Notice, then, that you can classify mormtains into four 
groups. 

Slow Movements of Elevation and Depression. — 
A single earthquake may produce a considerable change, 
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and several earthquakes may result, in great changes 
although no mmmtains are formed. We find tliat in many 
parts of the ivorld the land is steadily rising or sinking. 
In many parts of the vorld beds of sea-shells are found 
high above sea-level ; in other parts the remains of forests 
are found covered by the sea. This shovs that the land 
is rising in some parts and sinking in others. 

Peneplains and Plateaux. — We learnt that the sea 
is the most important agent vrhich wears away a flat 
surface (the surface of the continental shelf). If part of 
this surface becomes raised into drj' land, it forms a pene- 
plain. The word “ peneplain ’ means “ almost a plain ” 
A penejilain may also be formed by rivers. We learnt that 
when a river becomes old it swings from side to side, and 
gradually the valley sides are worn away and almost dis- 
appear. The ridge between one valley and the next can 
scarcely be seen, and the whole surface of the land is almost 
a plain — a peneplain. 

The movements of elevation may cause a large area to 
be raised a considerable area above sea-level. Snch a big 
flat-topped stretch of high land is called a plateau. We 
must remember that as soon as a stretch of dry land is 
formed, the sun, rain, frost, nmning water, and ice com- 
mence to wear it away. If the roclrs are soft they will 
be worn away quickly, but if they are hard they are 
removed but slowl}'. But eventually the plateau be 
worn into a series of mountains and valleys. Only the 
tops of the moimtains remain approximately on a level to 
remind us that there was once a plateau. Such a region 
is called a “ dissected plateau,” and the Deccan of India 
is an example. 

THE FORMATION OF LAKES 

Lakes may originate in many ways. 

{a) A river valle}’- may be blocked by a fall of rock, a 
lava-flow. 

(6) The lower end of a river vaUey may be raised up 
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by an earthquake. Many of the lakes in the Alps were 
formed in this way. 

(c) An arm of the sea may be cut oS to form a salt 
lake. The Caspian Sea has been formed in this way. 

(d) Sand-dtmes thrown up by the sea may “ impound ” 
river water coming down from the hills. The shallow 
lakes or lagoons on the west coast of India and Lake 
ChiUca on the east coast have been formed thus. 

(e) Parts of a deserted river-bed may form lakes, 
e.g. the bils of the Ganges delta. The cut-off or “ox- 
bow ” lakes are very common and represent old meanders 
or curves of the river which it has deserted. 

(/) Small lakes may occupy the craters of extinct 
volcanoes. 

{g) J\Iany lakes occupy hollows scooped out by glaciers 
or by the great ice-sheets which once covered many parts 
of the globe. The lakes of Canada and Northern Russia 
are examples. Sometimes a valley has been blocked by 
glacial moraine. 


ROCKS 

We learnt that the materials maldng up the crust of 
the earth are called roclcs. We can classify them into 
four main groups according to the way in wliich they 
have been formed. 

(a) Sedimentary or Stratified Rocks are those which 
have been laid down in beds or layers (strata) by wind, 
running water, or the sea. They are in many ways the ; 
most important. Animals or plants may sometimes be' 
buried and their hard parts may remain. Mlhen after- 
wards the sediments are raised by earthquakes into dry 
land we may find sea-sheUs, etc., far inland. We call such 
remains “ fossils.” We can divide sedimentary rocks 
into three very rough groups ; 

(i) AUmdum, which is still being formed by rivers. 

(ii^ Young soft rocks which have not been subjected 
to great earthquakes or moimtain-building 
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movements. It is in such rock.=! that oil is 
found. 

(iii) Old hard rocks tvliich have been bent, folded, and 
cracked by many earthquakes and often raised 
into high mountains. Even amongst the soft 
rocks ve msually find hard bands which give 
rise to waterfalls, etc. 

{b) Organic Rocks are rocks formed of the remains of 
animals or plants (organisms). Coal is an organic rock 
wliich is formed from the remains of forests wluch have 
been submerged and then buried. Mineral oil has also 
been formed from the remains of animals or plants buried 
when a river deposited its load of mud in the sea or a lake. 
The important point for us to remember in geograph}' is 
that coal and oil are ahrays foimd in sedimentary rocks. 
If we come to a country where the rocks are not sedimentary, 
it is quite useless to look for coal. Mam’’ limestones are 
organic roclrs because they are built up of the hard parts 
of animals li^'ing in the sea which have extracted the 
calcium bicarbonate from the sea-water and built up their 
oTATi shells from the calcium carbonate obtained in this 
way. Coral is an example. 

(c) Igneous Rocks, which means literally “ fiery rocks,” 
are those resulting from the interior heat of the earth. 
There are two main binds : 

(i) Those which reach the surface in volcanoes and are 

called volcanic rocks. The great areas of rock in 
the Deccan around Bombay have originated in 
this way. 

(ii) Those which moved undergroimd but became solid 

before they reached the surface. We should never 
be able to see these roclcs if it were not for denuda- 
tion, which gradually wears away the rocks above 
and enables us to see the “ deep-seated ” or 
plutonic roclrs below. A good example of these 
rocks is granite. Such rocks are usually hard and 
resist weathering. 

(d) Metamorphic Rocks — ^literally rocks which have 
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“ changed tlieir forms,” You have learnt that earthquakes 
bend and fold the earth’s crust and gradually build up 
great mountains. In the process the rocks are hardened 
and changed. Other rocks become buried by 'the fresh 
layers piled on top of them, and may be altered by the 
great heat in the lower part of the earth’s crust. You 
Imow that if you take a piece of clay and bake it, the brick 
which results is quite different from the clay : this is an 
excellent example of how heat may alter rocks. Deep in 
the earth the rocks may be altered far more, and it is 
almost impossible to tell what the original rock was Hire. 
We call such roclcs metamorphic or crystalline rocks. It 
takes a long, long time for rocks to become changed like 


Volcano 



Boss of Granite 
{Plutonic Rock) 


Metamorphic 
Rock.altered by 
the Granite. 


Folded Sedimentary 
Rocks. 


Pio, 74. — Diagrammatic section through part of the earth’s crust 
shoeing different lands of rocks. 


this, and some of the areas of crystalline rocks were formed 
ages and ages ago and have remained imchanged ever 
since. The Deccan of India is a good example. Meta- 
morphic rocks, like igneous rocks, are usually hard and so 
resist weathering. 

Ores and Precious Stones. — ^Nearly all the ores of 
the valuable metals originate like igneous rocks in the hot 
lower layers of the crust. The ores find their way up^'to 
the surface through cracks, in exactly the same way as, 
volcanic roclcs. Other ores and precious stones are formed 
when rocks are metamorphosed or changed. Thus we look 
for the precious stones and metals such as gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, and tin in areas of crystalline or igneous 
roclcs, or sometimes among the old hard rocks of the sedi- 
mentary group. Some ores are very hard and heavy, and 
when washed out of the parent rocks by rain and rivers 
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are often collected together as rirli patch**-! jn th.i* liodh of 
present streams and rivers. Such depo-it « an* calk’d 
“ alhndal di-iTO>its ” ; Tin ore and cold an; often found tints. 

Xotiep that we .shall ahv.-iy.s look for ineiaK niifl i'r*-cion.s 
stono.s in quite difi«*rent coiintrs* from that yielding eoal 
and oil. 

Connection between Relief, Rocks and Mineral 
Products. — .:Vrea.s of lowland will u.'-ually consist of 
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Tio. 7,1. — ^Thc wpiittirrini; of soft rorks. 

Tilt* nwnn*r.In I« an fTttnrt volrano In Java. It linllt np ot anit b-'Iip* anil tli" 
liMvy r.iln- arc now ruttini; ilcrp rtiannrN ilowii tlic fclUi* ot ttip mountain. 

alluvium or of young soft rocks, and so we shall expect oil 
and co.al to be the principal mineral products of such 
regions. 

Arca.s of highland or mountains will uttiiiilly con.sist of 
old hard rocks or igneous or metomorphic rocks, and so we 
shall expect ores, minerals, and precious stones to be the 
principal products. Sec how this is true of India and 
Burma. 




E. GEOGRAPHICAL CONTROL 

The most important tiling of all for you to understand 
in geography is what we usually call “ Geographical 
Control.” You must alwa3'^s remember that geography is 
not just a description of the comitries of the world. That 
is only a small part of geography, and not the part we 
should learn first. Ydien people began to stud}’- their oim 
and other countries they were content at first just to 
find out facts. But soon they wanted to Icnow “ why ” 
and “ how ” everything should be as it is. They soon 
found out that there were a few simple causes which 
were to be found all over the world and which control its 
development. 

If you live in one of the big toivns of Bengal, such as 
Dacca or Calcutta, }’'ou know that you have to go very 
many miles before you see a big hill. ]\Iost of the country 
you see around you is flat, and you see paddy-fields every- 
where. Yet there are other parts of India — let us say the 
Cardamom Hills of Travancore — ^^vith almost the same 
climate (same temperature, same rainfall), yet there are 
very few paddy-fields because there is very little flat land 
where paddy can be grovni. That is an example of the 
control of physical features — where the land is fla-t there are 
many paddy-fields, where the country is moimtainous thk’e 
are few. But if you live in Rawalpindi or somewhere in 
the Punjab you will Iniow that there is plenty of flat land, 
yet there are few paddy-fields. That is, of course, because 
it is too diy ; the rainfall is not sufficient fo]- growing 
paddy. Here we have an example of the control of climate. 
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Again, you do not wear nearly as many clotlies as people 
do wlio live in cold countries. This is again climatic 
control. But these are not the only cases of geographical 
control. You can take ahnost any fact in geography and 
you ndU find it has reasons. Yany of you live in Bombay. 
Ydiy has Bombay become such a great city 1 There is 
its jiosition. its harbour — here we liave the control of 
physical features again. You will learn later of its valuable 
“ hinterland,” a rich district wliich sends all its products 
to Bombay. 

Or, again, many of you will be looldng forward for 
Marcli or April or llay, for then you Icnow )mu have ymu 
long school holidays. Perhaps t'ou have never thought 
about it, but that is an example of chmatic control. It is 
very difficult to work well at school during the hot weather, 
and so the holidays have been fixed for the hottest part of 
the year. In Burma the hottest months are April and 
May. so they are holiday montlis ; in the Punjab, where 
Jime and July are the hottest months, the holidays are 
later. 

These examples vill help you to understand wliat is 
meant by “ geographical control,” and how important it 
is. There are really ttco enormously important factors — 
Xffiysical features and climate. In many countries the 
physical features almost make the climate. You wiU 
learn later, for example, how the physical features of 
Burma control its climate. But the next important thing 
is for us to learn how the control acts. Firstly, physical 
features and climate together control the distribution of 
vegetation. You cannot have paddy-fields on the sides 
of rugged mountains, and you caimot have forests where 
there is no rainfall. We shall learn m the next chapter 
that each type of climate has its own type of vegetation. 
Then in order the vegetation controls the animal-life. You 
do not find camels in the paddy-fields or jute-fields of the 
Ganges Valley, and you cannot feed sheej) on forest trees. 
Each type of vegetation has its own characteristic animals. 
Then we come to man. Man is really controlled by all 
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these factors — ^physical features, climate, vegetation, and 
animal-life. But man can thinlc and work and is able to 
overcome some of the natural control. But he can only 
do so after much thought or labour or expense. Where a 
sea touTi lilvc Madras has no natural harbour he can build 
an artificial one; where a country is too dry to grow 

PHYSICAL FEATURES) 

) VEGETATION >- ANIMALS 

CLIMATE 


MAN 

Fig. 7G. — Diagram ahoning geographical control. 

The physical features and climate determine the natural vccctntion, the natural 
vcectatlon determines tlic types of animals. Tlic octivitics of man arc 
determined by nil tlicsc factors, but remember he Is able to overcome some 
of tiicm, at least in part. 

crops — ^like the Indus VaUey — ^he can bring water there 
and irrigate the land ; he can move plants from one part 
of the world to another, cultivate them, and improve them ; 
he can take animals and domesticate them and train them 
to do his work. 

But although man can thus alter some of the effects of 
nature, he is, in the main, controlled by his ” geographical 
environment ” — ^that is, by the conditions under which he 
lives. It is only here and there in little ways that man 
dares to fight against nature. 

We are now going to learn something more about' the 
details of Geographical Control, and shall take first Climate 
and Climatic Control. 

THE PRINCIPAL CLIMATES OF THE WORLD 

There are only twelve important types of climate in 
the whole world, and you must study these veiy carefully 
and remember the essential features of each. So clear is 
the connection between vegetation and climate that it is 
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often simpler to name the climate after its characteristic 
vegetation. 

1. Equatorial or Hot Wet Climate. 

2 . Tropical or Sudan Tj'pe of Climate. 

3. Monsoon or Summer Eain Chmate. 

4. Hot Desert or Sahara T 3 rpe of Climate. 

0. Temperate Desert or Iran Tj’pe of Climate. 

6. Mediterranean or Winter Rain Climate. 

7. Warm Temperate Oceanic or China Tj’pe of Climate. 

8. Cool Temperate Oceanic or Rain at aU seasons 

Climate. 

9. Cool Temperate Continental or Grassland Climate. 

10. Cold Temperate Climate. 

11. Arctic or Cold Desert Climate. 

12. Alpine Climate. 

1. The Equatorial Climate, or Climate of the Hot, 
Wet Evergreen Forests.— This tjq)e is found as a belt 
stretching about 5° on each side of the equator. The 
temperature is high all the j’ear round but does not 
vary very much ; an average for the whole year is about 
80°. Eain falls nearly all the year, so that the air is always 
hot and moist and the climate as a whole unhealthy. The 
rains are convectional rains. Ovnng to the great heat 
there is much evaporation. The water vapour rises to 
the upper part of the atmosphere and is cooled, and so 
falls as rain. Very often evaporation takes place during 
the morning and the rain falls in the afternoon, accom- 
panied by thunderstorms. Though rain falls throughout 
the year there are often two seasons rainier than the rest 
of the j’ear. The Amazon and Congo basins are tjqpical 
areas having this climate. Islands near the equator — 
the Bast and West Indies — ^have a similar climate. The 
extreme southern portion of Burma and the Andaman 
Islands and part of Ceylon have a climate which is very 
nearly of this type but not quite. 

2. The Tropical Climate, or Climate of the Savana 
or Tropical Grassland. — This climate is found on either 
side of the equatorial belt, and is well developed in Africa. 
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As usual, “rain follows the sun/’ and so the heaviest rainfall 
occurs soon after the sun has been shining vertically, whilst 
the dry season occiu’s in the colder part of the 5^ear. • This 
t3"])c of climate is found in the Sudan (Afiica), and so is 
often called the Sudan t^^pe. 

3 . The Monsoon Climate. — ^The IMonsoon Climate is 
very similar to the Tmpical Chmate, but the rainfall is 
caused in a different way. There is no need to describe to 
you a monsoon climate, because it is the climate we have 
in India. There is the cool season unth little rain, lasting 
in India fi'om November to about January ; then the 
temperature begins to get higher, and we have then the 
hot season from ilarch to May or June. The rains break 
in Jime and last till October. Nearly all rain falls in the 
latter period. If these are the seasons in India in the 
Northern Hemisj^here, how would they be different in the 
Southern Hemisphere ? Another name for the ilousoon 
Climate is the Summer Rains Climate, for the rain falls in 
the summer of the year. The summer would otherwise be 
very hot indeed, but the rains make it cooler. The IMonsoon 
Climate occurs around the Indian Ocean, especially in 
India, Burma, and North-Western Australia. There are 
small regions in North-Western South America which have 
a monsoon rainfall. 

4r-b. The Climates of the Great Deserts. — Passing 
from the I’egion of the Tropical or Monsoon Climates 
towards the poles we find regions which are very hot and 
dr}'- — so dry that scarcely any plants can gi'ow. These 
regions lie mainly in the liigh-pressure belts just outside 
the tropics. The Trade Winds blow away from them 
towards the equator, the Anti-Trade Winds blow away 
from them towards the poles, and there are no winds 
which bring rain into the regions. Some of the regions 
are dry, too, because, like the centre of Asia, they are very, 
very far from the sea. There is very little rain and no 
clouds, so that the sun’s rays strike down fiercely on to 
the groxuid and make the days very hot indeed. The 
highest temperatures in the world are found in these 
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regions. But at niglit the ground loses its heat very 
quickly, and so the niglit-s arc cool. "We may divide tho.se 
de.sert.s into two groups : 

(a) The Hot De.serts. occupnng lowlands along the 
Tropi&s of Cancer and Capricorn. Examples .nre the 
Sahara Desert, the Desert of Arabia, and the Great Indian 
Desert. In the Southern Ilemisjdiere there arc deserts in 
Australia, South Africa (Kalahari), and South America 
(Atacama). 

(b) The Temperate Deserts, usually found on plateaus 
outside the tropits. They are much colder in the cold 
season, and may be covered with snow. Examples are the 
de.scrt of Iran or Persia, the deserts of Gobi or Shamo, 
and Colorado in North America. 

G. Mediterranean Climate. — As the .sun moves 
north and south of the equator diuring the year, so the 
main wind belts of the world swing with it. There are 
parts of the earth between latitudes .30’ and •1.')° whicli in 
summer are in the northern part of the Trade Wind Belt, 
and so are hot and drj’ like the deserts which join them on 
the side nearer the equator. In winter, however, these 
regions come under the belt of westerly winds, and so enjoy 
moist mild •winters. In other ivords, tliis is the Winter 
Bain dimate. Contrast it •with the Honsoon or Summer 
Bain Climate, but remember tliat the Monsoon Climate is 
on the whole a much hotter one. The Mediterranean 
Climate is .so called because it is found all round the 
Mediterranean Sea, but it is also found on the western 
sides of the other continents — ^North and South America, 
Africa, and Australia. 

7. Warm Temperate Oceanic Climate. — The 
Mediterranean Climate is found in regions on the •we.stern 
sides of the continents, but on the eastern sides, just outside 
the Tropias, there arc somerimes regions ha'ving a u’nrm 
moist summer and a cool, sometimes dry winter. You 
vrill sec this is •very like the Monsoon CMmate, but the 
temperatirrc throughout the year is less as the regions 
lie outside the tropics. China and Eastern Australia are 
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examples, and so this is sometimes called the Cliina type of 
climate. 

8. Cooi Temperate Oceanic Climate. — You- learnt 
that the I\Iediterranean regions feel the effect of the rain- 
bearing "westerly (Anti-trade) ^vinds during the winter. 
We come next to those regions which are in the westerly 
uind belt during the whole year. They have rain aU the 
year round, but compared with rain in tropical regions, it 
is much less. The winters are mild, and the summers cool. 
This is the climate of North-Western Europe (including 
the British Isles), Western Canada, Southern .Chili, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. 

9. Temperate Continental or Temperate Grass- 
land Climate.— Regions ha"\’ing this climate lie mostly 
in the same belts as the last — ^in the westerly "wind region — 
but they are far from the ocean and do not feel the mode- 
rating effects of its presence. Consequently the summers 
are very hot and the winters are very cold — a typical 
“ Continental Climate.” Rain falls mostly in spring and 
early summer, but it is not heavy. It comes mainly as 
light showers. In •v\Tnter a little snow may fall. You 
■\nll learn later of the great and very important grassland 
regions of the world where this chmate occurs — ^the prairies 
of Central Canada, the steppes of South Russia and South 
Siberia, the do"vvnlands of Australia, and the pampas of 
South America. 

10. Cold Temperate Climate, or Climate of the 
Coniferous Forests. — The Cool Temperate Oceanic Clunate 
passes gradually into a colder chmate where much of 
the moisture falls as snow and not as rain. This is the 
region of the coniferous forests, and occurs as a great belt 
across North America, Northern Europe, and Northern 
Asia. 

11. Arctic or Cold Desert Climate. — Here the 
winters are very long and very cold, and there is only a 
very short sharp summer. This climate occurs in the 
frigid zones — inside the Arctic and Antarctic circles, 

12. Alpine Climate. — ^The efiect of chmbing up a 
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mauntnin is very like going n great rlihtancn lowanl*; Ihf 
polos. The cliinaio changes as we nsronti anti g-'t^ ctildor 
and colder. Near llie lops of high mount ain*- if is v*tj* 
cold and. ns you know, there is ]H*rpetual snow above the 
“snow-lino.” But the climate just, below tho snow-lino 
is not quite, the same as in Arctic or Antarctic lands, beeaus- 
on the mojintain-fttps the air is very thin, fjo wo have a 
.s])ocial name for the climate found on liich mountains — 
tlie ” Aljnne " f'Hmate, named after tho great mountain 
chain, the Aljis of Europe. 

THE VEGETATION BELTS OF THE WORLD AND 
THEIR INIIAIIITANTS 

For each t j-jic of climate there is a characteristic vogefn- 
fion, and th'* two in their turn control th** animal life, man 
and his activities. Wo. will lake the vegetation belts in 
tho ^ame order ns the climates. 

1. Tho Evergreen Equatorint Forc.sts, or Selvas 
(Hot, Wot Forests). — In the holt of equatorial rains 
and even in monsoon land.s wliere the rainfall is more 
than 80 inches in a ye.'ir, tho air and soil are always dam]>. 
Tlie moisture and heat cause the growth of luxuriant 
t.ree,s, often of great size. All plants ni*ed light and air. 
and amid the den.se rank growth of the equatorial fore.st 
tlierc is a constant stmgclc ujnvards to rcncli the light. 
Tlie big trees grow tall and .straight, with a crown of leaves 
at the top. Other plant.s reach the light by climbing 
iy>‘thc trees — ^t hc.se arc the lianes or woody climbers — 
and often grow to such a size ns to k*ill the tree by which 
they climbed up. Other plants grow high up on the 
branches of the trees and reach the light that wa}'. Even 
in places like Calcutta or Rangoon you will .see the |}rnnchc.s 
of the big trees thickly clothed w’ith ferns. In the tallest 
and densest equatorial forests the mass of leaves is so 
thick that no sunlight ever reaches the ground, and it is 
dark and gloomy. This is the case with many of the 
forests of the Amazon and Congo Basins. Other forests 
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are not quite so thick, and a little sunlight may reach the 
groimd. The forests of Tenasseriin in Burma are like that, 
and there we find a rich growth of smaller plants (which 
we call undergrowth) on the ground. The trees of the 
equatorial forests are of very many different kinds, but 
nearl}^ all of them have very hard wood, hluch of the 
wood is very fine— like mahogany and ebony — but it is 



!Noticc the very big tree on tlie left — it is over 200 feet liigh. In the centre 
are many climbers with woody stems; those arc very .abundant in equa- 
torial forests. On the right is a tall tree with “ plank buttresses” at the 
base of its stem ; these give it a firmer hold in the wet ground. This forest 
is not nearly as thick as many equatorial forests. 


very difficult and expensive to cut down these great hard- 
wooded trees. Even the evergreen forests of India — which 
occur on the western coast of the Deccan, and in Arakan 
and Tenasserim in Burma — are scarcely touched yet. 

The equatorial forests are the home of the rubber .trees, 
and rubber collecting is still an important industry in the 
Amazon forests of South America. But the most and 
best rubber is now obtained from plantations wliich man 
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Fig. 7S. — ^TIio evergreen forests of the world. 
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lias made — on the fringes of the equatorial belt in Ce}don, 
Malaya, East Indies, and Lower Burma. Another useful 
tree is the cinchona whose bark }delds the medicine quinine. 
The cocoa or cacao tree belongs to these regions too, and 
so also the manioc. Near the sea, on sandy shores, we 
find the coconut palm everywhere. Its big seeds, the 
coconuts, float and are carried by ocean currents, so that 
the palm is found on nearly aU tropical islands. In 
Africa the oil pahn takes the place of the coconut palm. 

Animals, hke trees, must have light and air, and so 
we find most of the iuhabitants of the equatorial forests 
are adapted for chmbing. The monkeys are typical. 
In the denser forests nearly all the animal life is to be found 
in the treetops. There we find aU sorts of animals specially 
adapted for chmbing — ^tree-frogs and tree-hzards as weU 
as birds, and a wealth of insect-hfe. 

How is man to five in such forests ? The damp moist 
air is not good for his grondh and development, it is never 
cold, so that httle clothing is required. Many of the trees 
of the forest yield fruits fit for food. But it is very difficult 
to cut dovTi the forest and carry on agriculture, for the 
forest gi'ows up again very rapidly. So we find the 
equatorial forests are inhabited by very backward uncm- 
lised tribes ; many of them, hke the Pygmies of the Congo, 
are of very small size. They wear very httle clothing and 
often have no huts at ah, or buhd smaU shelters in the 
trees. Some of them, hire the natives of the Amazon Basin, 
are hrmters and wanderers. They hve mainly on the jungle 
fruits. The climate makes difihcult any improvement in 
agriculture or the arts. 

2. The Tropical Grasslands and Savanas. — The 
characteristic vegetation of the tropical chmate is a rich 
groviih of tah grass with scattered trees. You have 
learnt of the large area of Africa which has a tropical 
chmate. Nearly all this coimtry is covered vdth Savana. 
The grass springs' up quickly during the rains, but later 
in the year is scorched by the sun, and the country is dry 
and brown during the hot season. Trees become more 
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numerous as the rainfall increases. Many of the tropical 
grasslands have strong ^vmds, and very much vind is 
bad for the growth of trees. We find many of the trees 
of the savana are umbrella-shaped, so that they expose 
only a narrow edge to the wind. 

You have learnt that the animals of the equatorial 
forest are specially adapted for climbing — the monlceys, 
for example, escape from their enemies by their speed 



[Photo : L. D. Stamp. 


Pio. 79. — African savana land (the Bush Void of Rhodesia). Notice 
tho rich grass with small scattered trees. 

and cleverness in stvinging from one tree to another. In 
the savana climbing animals would have few trees to climb, 
and so we find the animals are specially adapted to escape 
from their enemies by sndftness of flight. We really find 
turn main groups of animals — ^the swift-footed grass-eating 
animals like the antelopes and giraffes, and the savage 
flesh-eating animals "like the lion iTnd' tiger which live on 
them. Very often the grass-eating animals vtU be disturbed 
in the midst of a meal and have to run away. So we 
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find many of tliem swallow tlieir food very quicldy, and then 
when tliey are quiet and at rest are able to chew it over 
again — chew the cud, as we say. You have all seen cows 
and oxen doing this. 

Jxist as the savanas {e.g. in Africa) have supported 
vast herds of uild grass-eating animals, so man is able to 
raise great herds of cattle on the tropical gi-asslands. So 
we find the inliabitants of the grasslands are at first hunters 
hunting the wild animals, later they become pastoral 
peoples interested in the keeping of herds of cattle. Head 
what is said of life on the Temperate Grasslands. It is 
very similar. 

3. The Monsoon Lands. — The naturel vegetation of 
the monsoon lands you all know from India. The ground 
is covered with forests wliicli lose tlieir leaves during the 
hot season. Trees require a great deal of water, which 
they drink in through their roots and lose by evaporation 
through their leaves. In the dry, hot weather it is necessary 
that the trees do not lose too much water. So in the 
monsoon forests the trees guard against this loss by shedding 
their leaves, iniezi the rainfall is more than 40 inches 
the monsoon forests consist of fine large trees, of which 
teak and sal are familiar examples. But as the rainfall 
gets less and less the trees become smaller, and many of 
tlicm are armed uith thorns. The forest, as we say, 
passes into thorn forest and scrubland, and finally into 
desert unth only a few scattered shrubs. Scrubland 
covers much of the Deccan, and jiasses into desert in the 
great Indian Desert. Here we have an example of how, 
with decreasmg ramfall, rich forest passes gradually into 
desert. The monsoon forest is not so thick and dense as 
the equatorial forest, and large areas can easily be cleared 
for agi’icultiu'e. Many jilauts of great value to man flourish 
in the monsoon climate. There are timber trees and 
bamboos, fruit trees lilce the mango, bread fruit and manioc 
as well as plantains and bananas. More important stiU 
arc the cereals, rice in the wet lands and millet or sesamum 
in drier iparts. On certain sofls cotton floiuishes, tea 
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and coffee grow well on hill slopes, ilaize can also be 
gro^vn and wheat as a winter crop. 

The monsoon climate is, then, very favourable to the 
growth of food crops. So we find most of the monsoon 
lands are very tliickly populated. In some parts it is 
very easy to obtain sufficient food and the people get 
lazy, but if they do not let themselves get lazy there is 
gi’eat opjiortimity of becoming ricli or learned, and so we 
find a high state of civiUsation in many monsoon lands. 

4. Tropical and Temperate Deserts. — In talking 
about the monsoon lands we said that as the rainfall 
gets less the monsoon fore.st becomes poorer and poorer, 
passes first into scrubland and then into desert. In 
the same wa}’’ grassland becomes poorer and poorer, and 
passes eventually into desert. Thus desert is sometimes 
very, very poor grassland, at other times ver}’-, very poor 
scrub or woodland. There are few deserts where absolutely 
nothing grows. We find desert plants have different means 
of storing water. Some of them have very, very long 
roots which go down to great depths and there reach 
water ; many have fleshy stems and leaves in which they 
can store up water ; in many the stems and leaves are 
covered with a thin coating of wax wliich prevents loss 
of moisture ; still others are armed with sharp spines and 
thorns which protect them from being eaten by animals. 

Then we must not forget the fertile spots, called oases, 
in the middle of the deserts. Some of these oases consist 
merely of a clump of palms surrounding a small spring of 
water, but others are many hundreds of square miles in 
area and very fertile. The most typical tree is the date- 
palm. 

AVIien we look at the animals of the desert we find there 
are only a few, and they usually have a dull brown colour 
which exactly matches the sand and prevents them from 
being seen. The most t}q7ical animal is the camel, which 
is able to go many days without water and wliich has a 
broad foot to prevent it from sinking into the sand. 

There are two classes of inhabitants in the desert — ^the 




Fio. 81. — Tlio deserts nml semi-deserts of the world. 

Notice wlnt .s l.srRC part of ttie tarnl surface Is w,a->tc, desert land Try and name each of tlio dosert are.as aliown on tills map. 
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wanderers wlio move witli their camels from place to place, 
and the settled population of the oases w'ho devote them- 
selves to grovdng rice and rearing cattle, and especially 
to the cultivation of the date-palm. People living in 
the desert have little to see except the vast expanses of 
roclcy and sandy waste. They must study the stars to 
guide them by night, and so we find that the desert has 
produced philosophical peoples — people who have plenty 
of time to think, and people learned in mathematics and 
the study of the stars. The wanderers hve mainly in tents, 
but the dwellers in the oases build houses with thick stone 
wails — to keep them cool — and flat roofs, for there is no 
need to guard against rain. Those of you who hve m the 
dry parts of North-West India Imow these flat roofs well. 

5. Mediterranean Lands. — In the Mediterranean 
chmate with its mild moist winter and hot dry summer, 
the plants grow mainly durmg the winter and have to 
protect themselves against loss of moisture during the hot 
dry summer. The vegetation of Mediterranean lands 
consists cliiefly of small trees and shrubs, usually with 
small leathery leaves wtII adapted to withstand loss of 
moisture. Others, such as the olive, have leaves covered 
with siUcy hairs ; others, like the vine, have very long roots. 
The Mediterranean trees are remarkable for their fine, 
luscious fruit. The most important plant is perhaps the 
vine, w^hose fruit (grapes) is made into wine as well as being 
dried. Then there are well-lonowTi friuts like oranges, 
lemons, peaches, apricots and j)ears ; nuts, such as the 
almond, and many others. AU of you ImoW the tinned 
fruit wiuch is sold aU over India. Notice the labels of the 
tins. Most of it comes from California, some from Australia 
— from regions of Mediterranean climate. Some of the 
trees protect themselves from loss of moisture by having 
a very thick bark. This is of value as the source of cork. 
MTieat grows well in some Mediterranean landA In 
damper or irrigated regions rice may be grown. 

The climate of Mediterranean lands is so favourable 
that it has harbom’ed many of the gi'eat civilisations of the 
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world — Greece and Borne. But food is easily obtained 
and tlie pleasant climate tends to make the people lazy 
and too easily contented, as are the Italians at the present 
da}'’. Tlieir bouses are usually thick walled and of stone 



[Photo : F, Frith and Co., Ltd. 
Fig. 83. — Deciduous forest in uinter (England). 


Koticc tliat the trees have lost all their leaves and snow eovers the branches 

and the ground. 


to keep them cool diu'ing the hot summer, whilst in the 
towns we find the people build shady “ piazzas ” over the 
pavements, just as the big European shops do in India. 

6. Warm Temperature Forests. — The lands having 
a warm temperate climate are forested, and the forests arc 
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Fia. 84. — Temperate forest regions. 
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often very similar to those of monsoon lands but of difierent 
trees. Both make and rice groAV well, and these lands 
are tliickly peopled — as, for example, China and the south- 
eastern part of the United States. 

7. Cool Temperature Deciduous Forests. — In the 
monsoon lands, the trees loose their leaves to protect 
them against the heat of the hot season. In the cool 
temperate deciduous forests the leaves are lost dm’iug the 
viuter to protect the trees against the cold and frost. 
In America the end of the summer is called the “ Fall,” 
because it is then that the leaves “ fall ” from the trees 
before the cold of uunter comes on. Many of the trees of 
these forests yield valuable wood — oak, elm, beech, birch, 
and maple. Forests of this kind formerly clothed a great 
part of North-Western Europe — ^mcluding England — ^but 
have been cut down to make room for agriculture and- 
pastoral industries. Many grains do well in this cBmate. 
We must notice that the plants require much less rain than 
m countries like India, because the sun is less powerful 
in summer and does not dry up the moisture to the same 
extent. South-Eastern England has a rainfall of about 
25 inches (roughly the same as the centre of the dry belt in 
Burma or the driest parts of the Deccan in India), yet the 
country is clothed with green grass for the whole year. 
So we find wheat growing well in the drier parts, as in the 
east of England, where the rainfall is less than 30 mches. 
In damper regions the grass grows richly and afrords fine 
pasture for cattle. Sheep are foimd in the drier or hBly 
parts. On poorer soils and further north wheat is largely 
replaced by oats. Barley Bkes the same cBmate as wheat, 
but wiU grow also in cooler places. Over much of the 
continent of Europe rye is grown under the same conditions 
as oats. There is no grain which furnishes such good and 
nourishing bread as wheat, and the demand for wheat, 
already enormous, increases yearly amongst the white races 

This cool temperate oceanic cBmate is healthy and 
invigorating. Hard work during the whole year is needed 
in farming ; it is not too hot in summer to prevent work 
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during the whole da)*, and in the n*inter work is essential 
to keep warm. So we find the great North European 
and American civilisations have been fostered by tliis 
climate. The houses must be substantially built, for the 
winters can be very cold and there is no season of the 
year when rain does not fall. 

8. Temperate Grasslands. — The gra.ss in temperate 
continental climates is usually shorter and less luxuriant 
than in tropical grasslands, and flourklies even with a 
rainfall of less than 15 inches. There are vast stretches 
of these lands without a single tree. The temperate gi-ass- 
laiids have received different names in different continents — 
Steppes in Asia and Europe, Prairies in North America, 
Pampas in South America, I’eld in South ^-Ifrica, and 
Eownland in Australia — but they are very sunilar 
throughout. In spring the ground is fresh and green 
and rich with flowers, in summer the sun scorches the 
grass and the whole country becomes brown, whilst in 
m’nter it is often snow-covered and the rivers turned to ice. 

As in the tropical grasslands, we find swift-footed grass- 
eating animals. The horse, ass, and sheep are all t)T;)icaI 
of these lands. 

The inliabitants of the grasslands are nomads. They 
wander about fi-om place to place with then flocks, for 
when the grass dries up in one region a move has to be 
made to find fresh pasture elsewhere. In richer regions 
cattle are most important, in drier parts sheep and goats. 
The people are fine horsemen, for they have to spend much 
of their time riding, watching the vast flocks and herds. 
In past ages the grasslands have acted as great " reser- 
voirs ” of people. After a series of bad seasons it may be 
necessarj’- for a great body of people with their herds and 
flocks to move bodily in search of fresh lauds. In this 
way great waves of people have swarmed out of the grass- 
lands and settled in surroxmding comitries. In the centre 
of Arabia are grasslands from which the jshrabs have come 
out and overwhelmed the lauds round about. 

In recent times the richer areas of grassland have 
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been rendered suitable for wheat cultivation, and farming 
has largely replaced the pastoral industries. 

9. Cold Temperate Coniferous Forests. — Stretching 
as a great belt across the Northern Hemisphere is a vast 
tract of evergreen trees Avith needle-shaped leaves — ^trees 
which yield valuable soft timber. Much of the moisture 
in this region falls as suoav and not as rain. The forests 
arc inhabited by animals which have a thick fur to protect 



Fig. 85. — Coniferous forest amongst tho Rocky mountains at Banff, 

Canada. 

them from the bitter cold of winter. So many of the 
inhabitants are hunters. Naturally logging and timber- 
Tvorldng industries are important. The trees are feUed 
during the winter, dragged over the slippery snow and 
floated dovTi the rivers when the snoAvs melt. 

Similar forests coA’^er large areas of the higher regions 
of Central Europe — there are fine forests on the mountains 
of Germany and SAvitzerland and the Carpathians. Wood 
is abundant and so is the general material for dwellings. 
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ffMch range from tlie rougli log-huts of the North American 
settlers to the fine wooded “ chalets ” of Sndtzerland. In 
India we are accustomed to think of burning off the under- 
growth in the teak forests every year — about February or 
March. In the coniferous forests fire is something very 
much to be feared, for it destroys the whole forest and is 
verj' difficult to check. A forest fire in these forests is a 
very terrible thing. 



Notice the bare ground of the Tundra region. 


10. The Tundras or Cold Deserts. — In Arctic and 
Antarctic regions are vast stretches of desert land — desert 
not because of the heat as in the hot deserts, but because 
of the extreme cold. It is too cold for the growth of trees, 
and practically the only vegetation is moss and lichens. 
The reindeer is almost the only animal, and furnishes meat, 
miUc, and clothes for the few poor inhabitants of these 
dreary “ barren lands.” Agriculture is impossible, for the 
ground is frozen for three-quarters of the year. In some 
parts of the tundras the short sharp summer produces a 
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wealtli of flowers, birt for tlie renrainder of the year the 
ground is snow covered. 

11. Alpine Vegetation. — ^As we ascend the sides of a 
mountain we often pass through the same vegetation zones 
as if we went on a long journey towards the poles. Thus 



Notice tliat tlic se.i is frozen over. Notice the stc.imcr in the far distance 
frozen into tlic icc. Xliis pliotograph w.is taken in the cold season n-lien 
tile snow lias already melted from tlie land. 


on the Himalayas we find coniferous forests like those of 
Northern Europe. The grasslands which are often foimd 
clothing momitain sides are important, because they afford 
pasture for sheep and cattle. These “ Alpine pastures ” 
are especially important in SAvitzerland. 





Y. ]\IAN ON THE EARTH 

Ix tlie last section 3'ou learnt how much man is con- 
trolled by the climate and vegetation of the countries in 
which he lives. The more baclovard and imci\dlised tribes 
are .almost completely controlled bj' their surroimdings, 
and as examples we have the Pygmies of the Congo Basin, 
the American Indians of the Amazon, and the Esldmos of 
the Tundras, As man grows \Tiser and begins to apply 
liis Imowledge or, as wc say, becomes more chdlised, he is 
able to overcome manj’’ of the disadvantages of his sur- 
roundings. He brings water in canals and makes deserts 
fertile — as he has done in many of the dry parts of India ; 
he clears away large areas of forest and plants crops suit- 
able for food ; he grows grain on the grasslands where 
formerl}' he wandered about vith only his herds. Again, 
he can build railways and ports so that food can be brought 
quickly to even the most barren desert places ; telegraph 
lines and wireless stations keep every part of the world in 
direct touch with the great centres of hfe. Gradually man 
seems to be conquering the terrible diseases of the world, 
and it is now possible to live in unhealthy parts of the 
earth where formerly man foimd it difficult to remain 
ahve. 

There are still, however, enormous areas of the world 
where aU the efforts of man are of little use. He cannot 
make fertile the great frozen wastes of the Tundra lands, 
because he is unable to prevent the grotmd freezing and 
the coasts becoming blocked with ice. He is imable to 
render fertile enormous hot deserts like the Sahara, though 
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lie may one day try. Again, in tlie regions of the great 
equatorial forests like the Amazon Basin his efforts to 
clear the forest and make room for cultivation are over- 
whelmed by Nature, who causes the forest trees to spring 
up again with great persistence, or washes away the soil 
left bare for a short time. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MAN {PRIMITIVE PEOPLES) 

We are now going to study the main occupations of 
man in different 25arts of the world. We shall start udth 
the simjile occupations of primitive man before he learns 
the arts of civilisation. 

Gatherers. — There are still a few jicoples in the world 
who live mainly on the fruits or roots of plants they find 
gi’owing vild. Their life is spent in gathering sufficient 
for their daily food. As a rule they are hunters too, and 
sometimes fishermen. They wander about from jilace to 
place in their search for fruit and animals. They are onl}^ 
able to make the very jioorest huts or dwellings. The 
men and women have a hard life ; they often die of hunger, 
they are often small in stature and weak. We find such 
peoples both in the thick forests of the equator — the 
Pygmies of Africa and the Americans of the Amazon — and 
on the fringes of deserts — ^the Bushmen of South Africa 
and the Austrahan natives. Often they have fled to these 
inhospitable regions because stronger and more chdlised 
tribes have taken possession of all the better lands. 

Fishermen. — We find people who depend mainly on 
fishing for their existence aU over the world, both amongst 
backward and amongst highly chdhsed races. In the 
frozen north are to be foimd the Esldmo and the inhabitants 
of the Barren Lands of North America ; in Equatorial 
regions are peoples hire the “ Sea GyjDsies,” who five 
amongst the islands of Lower Burma and Malaya. There 
are some regions of the sea which are specially suited for 
fish and where fish are foimd in enormous numbers. Such 
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regions attract men of tlie civilised nations, and the}' 
spend their lives as fishermen. Examples are Newfound- 
land, off which island are the Great Banks famous for 
cod ; the western coast of Canada, where the rivers are 
full of salmon. You all loiow the tinned salmon sold all 
over India ; much of it comes from here. Then there is 
the Dogger Bank in the North Sea, which attracts fishermen 
from England, Norway, and Germany. Most fishermen 



Fig. S8. — A fisliing village in the tropics (Penang). 

Kotice the htit built on props on the sandy shore, nith coconut p.alms in the 
background and the Ashing boat in front. 


spend much of their time on their boats, but build ^'illages 
and totvns along the nearest sea-coast, where their wives 
and families dwell and where they can live in stormy 
weather. Some fishermen have to go great distances to 
their fishing ground — such as those w'ho go after wdiales 
in polar seas. Fishermen, too, are usually skilful sAvimmers 
and divers, and most nations who in their early days were 
very largely fishermen have developed into great.' sea- 
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faring nations. Examples are tlie Nonvegians, Britons, 
and Japanese. 

Hunters. — All over tlie world wild animals • are 
becoming more and more scarce, and there are now very 
few peoples who live entirely by hunting. In the old 
days little groups of men or tribes wandered about the 
great grasslands of the world in search of animals for food. 
Good examples were the North American Indians — ” Red 



Notice tlio small harbour with the fishermen’s boats, and the fishermen's cottages 
built of stone or brick so that the people can keep warm in the cold winter. 


Indians ” as they are often called, although they have no 
connection at all with the inhabitants of this cotmtry. 
Many of the jteoples of Airica were also hunters. The men 
did most of the huntmg, while the women stayed behind 
to prepare the food and make rough shelters for the hrmters 
when they returned. MTiere once the Indians roamed 
across the prairies of America we now find trains roaring 
along with their load of grain from the far-stretching wheat- 
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lands ^v]licll have replaced the wild grassy plains. Hunting 
is still important in the far north, but the animals are no 
longer hunted for the sake of food but for the sake of 
their .skins and furs. 

Shepherds. — Hliilst the people of the grasslands of 
Africa and America were hunting wild animals until 
recently, the inhabitants of similar regions in Europe and 
Asia had for thousands of years been keeping flocks of 
sheep, goats, and cattle. For travelling and for moraig 
about rapidly to tend their flocks they kept horses and 
asses and became very skilled horsemen. In the old days 
a man’s wealth was reckoned by the number of sheep and 
cattle he possessed, for from them he and his famil}'’ 
supplied all their needs : food, drink (milk), clotliing (from 
wool) , and even their dwellings, which were made of skins. 
Water was often scarce in the grasslands and was carried 
about in bottles made from the whole sldns of animals, 
just as we see it being carried about in many parts of India 
to-day. The shepherd peoples had to wander abont from 
place to place in search of good grass, and often, in bad 
years, they moved far away and found some fertile land 
where they drove out the native inhabitants and settled 
down to farming. 

Farmers. — Ji. large proportion of the peoples of India 
can be classed as farmers or cultivators. We find all 
stages from the hill tribes of Burma and Assam, who make 
a small clearing in the forest around their \*illage and grow 
just sufScient for their daily food, to the cultivators whose 
life is devoted to the production of quantities of paddy, 
not only for themselves but for sale. Let us consider here 
the primitive farmers who Lave only their o-\vn wants to 
consider. As a rule they build a small \dllage with huts 
which are just sufficient for shelter from sun and rain, and 
constructed of the bamboos of the local jimgle and thatched 
witb grass or leaves. They keep a few cattle, usually for 
ploughing, and perhaps the headman of the village may 
possess a pony. A small area of forest is cleared — in this 
cmmtiy it is often cleared by burning, so that the ashes of 
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tlie trees noiirisLi tlie grotmd — and a few crops grown, 
iVfter one, two, or more years wlien tlie soil becomes poor 
another area of forest is cleared. This process is very 
wasteful, and large areas of valuable forest have been 
destroyed in this way in Bmrma, Malay Peninsula, ‘and 
other countries. In the drier parts of India and Burma 
sesamum or millet is the principal grain ; in the wetter 
parts flat areas are cleared and paddy is groum. Aroimd 
the \Tllages bananas, mangoes, and a few other fruit-trees 
and palms may be planted. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MAN (CIVILIZED PEOPLES) 

Primitive people who live entirely on what they them- 
selves can grow or make must be content with a very 
little. As soon as people learn about the world around 
them they realise that there are many things they can do 
to improve their own existence, but at the same time that 
there are many most desirable things which they cannot 
produce themselves. Civilisation commenced when people 
began to realise that they should strive to better their 
existence. Gradually man realised that the natural grains 
and fruits could be improved by cultivation, and so agri- 
culture improved. Then came the Icnowledge that for 
efficient working some must devote themselves to one 
work and some to another (division of labour). Later 
came the Icnowledge that many of the comforts they 
desired could only be obtained from outside countries, and 
foreign trade commenced. 

If we look at any civilised country at the present day 
v/e notice that there are different sections of the people 
who each have their particular work to do, yet each group 
is essential to the life of the country. There are the 
farmers or cultivators who produce the food, the merchants 
and shopkeepers who buy and sell, the people who work 
the railways, steamers, and other means of travelling from 
one place to another, the bmlders who construct the houses. 
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tlie teachers who look after the education of tlie children, 
and so on. lYe find, too, that every countrj’’ produces 
something which it is able to send awaj' to other countries, 
and every country has something which it must receive in 
exchange. Some ver}*^ big coimtries can produce mo.st of 
the thing.s they require, but not all. 

Agriculture and Industry.— If we look at the whole 
world we find we can separate the people into two broad 
classes. There are the people who grow things and the 
people who make tilings. The growing of things can be 
grouped under the term “ agriculture,” and the making of 
things under the term “ industry.” In its simplest form 
trade cou.si.sts of the exchange of food for manufactured 
articles ; it is an exchange between the people who grow 
things and the peoifie who make things. Although nearly 
all countries both gi’ow and make things, usually one is 
more important than the other and so each countrj’' or 
each big region of a country can be classed as “ agri- 
cultural ” or “ industrial.” Look at Fig. 90 ; it shows 
the main agricultural and the main industrial regions of 
the world. Fig. 91 shows you the most thickly populated 
areas in the world. Kotice that both agricultiu’al and 
industrial regions may be thicldy populated. India, 
except for small areas round Bombay and Calcutta, is an 
agricultural countrj’’. 

There are, of course, other occupations in civilised 
countries, but again we can diAude them into the producing 
and the manufacturing. Mining is often very important, 
and we can divide mining and the industries connected 
with it into the producing side — that is, mining the coal or 
minerals from the earth — and the manufacturing side, 
when the metals are obtained from their ores and made 
into usefid articles. 

The most essential point to remember is that in primitive 
peoples we only had to consider their main occupations 
because the wants of the people are slight and they supply 
them aU themselves. Even in the most primitive and 
backward tribes, however, there is some sort of “ division 
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of laboiir.” We said tliat wtli the Imnters tlie men do 
tlie Inintiug whilst the women loolc after the coolring and 
domestic arrangements. As the people become more and 
more chrilised the “ dhrision of labour ” becomes more and 
more marked and every one has his own particular work 
to do, and often it is quite different from that of his 
neighbours. One man may be a clerk, another a shop- 
man, another a farmer, another a miner, another a railway- 
man, and so on. Yet all of them are equally important 
,to the country. 

We will now study some of the most important occupa- 
tions in chrilised countries. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Perha])s agriculture is the most important of all, 
because agriculture supplies the main food of the people. 
We can distinguish three main Irinds : 

(a) Crop Jarming. The growing of “ crops ” of grain 
in large quantities, such as paddy, wheat, barley, etc. 
With this we can include cotton, flax, etc., which are 
grown not for food but for clothing. 

[h) M-ixed farming, when each farmer grows a variety 
of crops according to local needs, or according to the 
suitability of his soils, and also keeps some cattle or sheep. 

(c) Stock farming — ^that is. the rearing of cattle and 
sheep. This is not really “ agiriculture,” but is usually 
included under it. The animals are reared both for food 
{i.e. meat), including inillc and cheese which is made from 
it, and also, in the case of sheep, for wool for clothing. 

Crop Farming 

Let us now consider some of the most important crops 
in the world. 

Rice. — ^Rice is the most important food grain in hot 
wet countries. It is quite dift’erent in its requirements 
from all other grains. The seeds must be sown in a clayey 
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or loamy soil imder a. few inclies of water, and the young 
plants grow up through the water. As a rule the seeds 
are sown in “nurseries,” and then the young plants are 
taken up and planted out by hand in small tufts — again 



[PAoto : L. D. ilamp. 


Fio. 92. — ^Paddy terracing (Java). 

Koticc the large suniher of small fields ent down the side of the hill, so that 
no land Is wasted. 

under water. This is very hard work, but the yield of 
lice is veiy good and it pays for the trouble. The roots 
must be surrounded by water imtil the plant has reached 
a good size. Then the £dds are allowed gradually to dry 
and the grain to ripen with the sun’s heat. It will be seen 
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Fro. 93. — Rico lands of the world. The three arrows show the regions from wliich rice is exported. 
Notice that China and India, wliicli grow tlio most rice, have none to spare for export. Rice is e.xported mainly from Burm.a', 
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that rice requires a great deal of water, and flat land so 
that the water does not run oil. The best land for rice is 
in the great alhndal plains and deltas like the Ganges 
Valley and the Irrawaddy Delta. In more hilly countries 
paddy or rice fields must be made by “ terracing," so that 
the fields are lilce a number of flat steps down the hillside 
or valley. "We see tliis in Ceylon and in many parts of 
Burma as well as inrvarious 2 rarts of India. To do well 
rice requires 60 or 80 inches of rainfall ; with le.'ss than 
that the crops maj^ fail. But huge quantities of rice arc 
grown in irrigated areas, such as the Indus Valley and the 
dry part of Bm-ma, where the water is brought artificially 
to the land by canals which man has made. 

Eice vdth the husk on is called paddy, and so we nearly 
always talk about “ paddy-growing ” and “ paddy-fields " ; 
but European peo 2 )lcs, who only see the jiaddy when the 
husk has been removed, call it “ rice.” 

In monsoon coimtries the seed is sown during the rains, 
and gradually ripens as the rains cease, and is ready for 
cutting in the cold weather or a little later. In countries 
nearer the equator, where there are two rain}’- seasons, two 
crops a year arc often possible. We saw that the Warm 
Temperate Oceanic Climate is very like the Jlonsoon 
Climate, and it is also very favourable to rice. Notice in 
what parts of the world we find (a) i\Ionsoon Climate, 
(b) Equatorial Climate, (c) Warm Temperate Oceanic 
Climate. These will be the rice-producing areas, and more 
I rice wiU be produced where the lands are inhabited by 
civilised peoples. A little rice can be grown in some parts 
of the hlediterranean regions -where there is .sufficient 
water. The grain grows in the warm moist winter and 
ripens in the early part of the hot summer. Look at the 
map and notice the countries. 

Maize ,or Indian Corn. — This grain does not require 
nearly so much water as rice ; it growls, too, in cooler places. 
We must notice, too, that it is gro-wn for several purposes ; 
sometimes the grain is required for food, but at other times 
it is gro-wn as food for cattle, both the luscious green shoots 
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and tte corn being used. It only rarely forms tbe principal 
food of a people, and so it is grown in patches over large 
areas of the world, but not as tbe principal crop. Over 
parts of South Africa, however, it is both the staple food 
of the negroes and the principal crop of the country. 

Wheat. — I^Tieat is the- most important of all grains 
since it makes the best flour and bread, that is, the best 
for the growth of man’s body. It forms the principal 
food of nearty all white peoples, and the demand increases 
yearly. As a result very large areas are given over to 
wheat cultivation. There are many different varieties, 
and a variety which is suitable for growth in India with a 
monsoon climate \vill not grow at aU in England with a 
cool temperate climate. All varieties of wheat require : 

{a) Rain or moisture to make the young plant grow. 
The growing season should be long, cool, and moist. 

(h) Sufficient sun to ripen the grain. The ripening 
season should be warm and dry, but not too hot. The' 
temperature must be at least 60° F. for three months. 
It is important to have a little rain just before the grain 
ripens. Tliis rain helps to “ swell ” the grains and make 
them fine and large. 

(c) A good or moderately good soil : wheat would die 
if planted in flat swampy fields like rice. The best land is 
gently wa'ving or undula'tmg land, where stagnant water 
cannot remain round the roots of the plant. 

In different cormtries we find wheat is planted and 
reaped at different times in order to fit in with the climate, 
thus : 

Cool Temjmrate “ winter ivheat ” is planted about 
Novembei’ (northern hemisphere), remains in the ground 
aU the winter — it is better if the groimd is covered with 
snow — grows dining the spring, and ripens during tlie 
summer, so that it is cut about August or September. 
You see it takes nearly a ivhole year. 

Temperate “ spring iclieat ” is sown in the spring after 
the winter frosts and snows have gone, but is cut at the 
same time as the A'vdnter 'wheat. 
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Tropical Climates {as India ). — Tlic seed i" sown in 
llie latter part of tlie rains, and is ready for cutting 
in the early part of tli*’ hot .season — January or 
Fehrnaiy in India — ^l>nt before the great h»>at com- 
mences. It is important that it should have a little 
moisture about the end of December in order to “ swell 
the grain.” 

You mii-st remember that wheat is n grass which has 
been carefully cultivated by man. Like the natural 
grasse-s, it will flourldi best in the 6rns.slnud Climates of 
the world. Just find where the temperate Grasslands 
occur. You will find thc.«e arc the principal wheat lands 
of the world. Study the maps Figs. SO and 03. Wheat 
also grows well in the drier parts of the Cool Temperate 
Oceanic Climate. The deciduous forests of these lands 
have been much cleared and wheat grown. Fngland has 
this climate, but nearly all the wheat grows in the drier 
eastern jiart. Wheat fiourishes in Mediterranean climates. 

Oats, Barley, and Rye. — ^The.sc arc other important 
.grain.s of temperate lands. They flourish where wheat 
flourishc.s, but will also grow in colder climates and poorer 
soils, and hence arc found farther north in the northern 
hemis])here. Oat.s like a cooler and damper climate than 
wheat, barley will grow in a great variety of .••oils and 
climates, whilst rye \rill grow in the poorest 'soils and in 
climates too severe for wheat. But they all belong mainly 
to the temperate zone. 

Millets. — ^Slillets of diiferent lands are important grain.s 
in the Tropics, especially in India, where they grow with a 
very much smaller rainfall than rice. All over the drier 
parts of tlie Deccan they furnish the principal food grain 
of the people. 

Sugar comes from two entirely different sources — ^the 
sugar-cane of hot wet countries, wiiich }'ou all know, and 
the sugar beet (which is a "root crop”) of temperate 
climates. All people must eat a certain amount of sugar 
in order to keep in good health. In some countries the 
people eat most of their sugar dissolved in tea. In India 
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FltJ. 97. — Cotton and Qax producing regions of tho world The arrows show the countries which export raw cotton. 
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niucli sugar is eaten as jaggery made from tlie sweet juice 
of palm trees. 

Tea is a very favourite drink in many temperate 
countries and many other parts of the world. Yet the 
countries which drink most tea cannot produce it them- 
selves. Tea thrives with a monsoon type of climate, but 
must have well-drained soil, and so is usually grown on 
hill-slopes. We find the necessary conditions in Ceylon, 
Assam, and China. 

Coffee also grows on slopes, but requires more heat 
than tea . It might be grown in many countries, but comes • 
principally from Brazil, other South American countries, 
and Java. 

Cocoa is a thick red-brown drink which is nice and 
warming in cold countries, although we do not use it in 
warm countries lilce India. It is obtained from the big 
beans of a tree growing in the Equatorial Climate on low 
lands — especially in the Gold Coast, South America, the 
West Indies, and a small island called Sao Thome off the 
east coast of Africa. Cliocolatc is obtained from the same 
source. 

Mediterranean Fruits, — There is a large variety of 
fruit trees which thrive in the Jleditcrranean Climate. You 
have learnt of some of them. The ^'ine, whose fruits 
(grapes) are made into wine, is the most important. AVe 
find ^vine is produced in four of the five regions of the 
world where the I\Iediterranean Climate is found. AYhy is 
it not produced in North America ? Another, the olive, 
furnishes olive oil, which is used by the peojfies of southern 
Europe in the same way that we use coconut oil or glii. 

Cotton is a fibre obtained from the seeds of a plant 
which grows in the drier parts of monsoon lands, or in the 
AA^arm Temperate Oceanic Climate. Thus you find it 
growing in most of the countries which produce rice, but 
in the drier parts of them (see Fig. 97). Most comes from 
U.S.A. 

Flax, from wliicli linen is made, is the fibre of a plant 
grown in temperate climates. The same plant grows in 
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India, but it is grown there for the sake of its seeds (linseed), 
from wHch oil is obtained. 

Jute, from which paddy-bags are made, is the fibre of a 
plant grown in the delta of the Ganges. Very little is 
grown elsewhere. 

Rubber is obtained from the juice of several trees 
growing in the Equatorial Rain Forests. It is now mainly 
obtained from trees which have been planted in countries 
in or on the borders of the Equatorial Belt, such as Ceylon 
and the Malay Penin-sula, but some is still obtained from 
the trees growing wild in the Amazon and Congo Basins. 

Mixed Farming 

Mixed farming is very important in thickly populated 
countries like England. The farmers grow vegetables 
for the local markets, grow grain such as wheat or oats, 
keep cattle (for milk and butter as well as for meat) and 
sheep (for meat as well as for wool). There are several 
reasons why this is done. Firstly, there is the local market ; 
the people in the neighbouring towns require a great 
variety of foods. But there is something more important 
than tills. Each crop when it grows draws a certain 
amoimt of nourishment out of the ground. Different 
crops require different things. Thus if the farmer grows 
wheat in one field year after year the wheat will soon di-aw 
from the soil all the substances which wheat requires. As 
a result the crop gets poorer and poorer. If, instead of 
doing this, the farmer changes the crops every year he vdll 
get much better results. One year he can grow wheat, 
the next year vegetables, the third year some other crop. 
Or sometimes he can let natural grass grow for a time and 
let cattle or sheep feed on it. Changing the crops year b}*^ 
year is called “ rotation of crops.” A very usual plan is 
only to grow wheat every four years. It is very like a 
man who has a shop in w'hich he sells silk goods, cotton 
goods, and woollen goods. If everybody who comes into 
the shop wants to buy cotton goods, the shopman vvill 
soon be sold out and w^ill have ordy silk goods and woollen 
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goods left. If, however, the first person buys silk, the 
second cotton, and the third woollen, the whole stock ydH 
gradually be sold until it can he replaced. The soil is like 
a shop where there are a number of substances for sale. 
We must put into the ground firstly plants which require 
one substance, and then plants which require another. 

There are two wa 3 >-s in which the whole supply of plane 
foods in the soil may be renewed. One is by allowiag the 
soil to “ rest ” or, as we say, remain “ fallow,” when the 
agents of weathering cause changes in the soil and it 
recovers its supply of various plant foods. Or we may add 
animal manure — horse and cow dimg is much used — or 
chemical manures. The nitrate manures from South 
America are much used in Europe. In thicldy populated 
coimtries, where the ground is too valuable to be allowed 
to he fallow even for one year, manuring is usual, but 
in huge grain farms, as in the open prairies of Canada, 
the groimd is often allowed to lie fallow. The system of 
manuring and rotation of crops is called “ intensive 
crdtivation.” The 3 deld is very good in such cases. For 
example, in England and Denmark the farmers get 
35 bushels of wheat from every acre sown, but in 
Canada or the Argentine, where enormous areas are covered, 
the }deld is only 10 or 12 bushels per acre. Mixed farming 
is carried on especially in the countries of North-Western 
Europe and North-Eastern United States. 

Stock Farming 

Cattle. — ^In India we are accustomed to think of 
cattle being kept principally to draw carts along the 
roads and streets, or for ploughing. The cows are not 
nearly so valuable as the buUoclrs. Some of the people 
eat the meat and a few people drink the milk, but meat 
and milk are not important articles of food when com- 
pared with rice. 

In other cormtries it is quite different. In Europe and 
America cattle are practically never used for ploughing 
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or for pulling carts. Big .“ilrong horses do the ploughing 
and .smaller horses draw carts. In siich countries, too. 
there arc good roads and raihva3'5 cverj'v.-here, so that 
motors and t.rains arc used much more. In thickly 
populated countries tvhere mixed fanning is carried on. 
cattle arc kept for ttvo purposes. The cotvs (tvhich are 
more valuable than the bulloclcs) arc kept for the sake of 
their milk. People in Xorthern Europe and a large part 
of North America use an cnormons quantity of milk. 
From the cream of the milk butter and cheese are made. 
Keeping cattle for the sake of the millc, butter, and cheese 
is called dmrij fnrinivg. The bullocks arc usually Idlled 
tvhon quite young for the sake of tlicir flesh. 

Cattle thrive best M'here there arc fine rich gra.^slands, 
and vre End them litung on the cooler parts of Tropical 
grassland and the u'ctter parts of Temperate gra.s.sland. 
^Miere. as in Canada, Argentine, and part of Australia, 
there are enormous areas of suitable grassland cattle are 
kcjjt in great numbers, and here it is mainly for the sake 
of their flesh. "^Miite peoples cat huge quantities of beef — 
the flesh of cattle. It is now possible to send meat from 
one part of the world to another by freezing it. Tims a 
great proportion of the meat eaten in Europe is sent right 
across the equator from, the Argentine, but in a frozen 
state. In aU coimtries where cattle are kept, the skins or 
“ hides of the animals arc important. From them 
leather is obtained. 

Good grass for cattle grows under similar conditions 
to those required by wheat, and in many countries we find 
cattle rearing is being given up for wheat farming. 

Sheep. — ^Lilcc cattle, sheep are kept for more than one 
purpose. The}’' may be kept for the sake of their wool 
(from which clotliing is made) or for their flesh (called 
mutton). The sheep which yield the best wool do not 
always }'ield the best mutton, and the animals have 
to be fed according to whether the wool is required 
or the flesh. 

Sheep do not require such good grass as cattle, and are 

a 
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found in poorer, drier regions. Thus in any grassland 
coiuitiy we usually find cattle in the damper parts and 
sheep in the drier, but both are found in the same country. 
Thus in England cattle and oats thrive on the west (wet 
side of the country) ; sheep and wheat on the dry eastern 
side. 

Goats. — Goats can live on still poorer grass and in all 



Fig. 98. — Victoria Falls (the main falls), Rhodesia. A great potential 
source of power, which has not j'ct been used by man. 


sorts of climates. Notice the herds of goats kept in aU the 
drier parts of India. Their milk is used and also their 
flesh, but they are not nearly so important as sheep. 


Blining 

Mining is an important occupation in most civilised 
countries. 

Mining for Metals. — The ores of metals are found m 
old hard rocks, often in mountain regions, which are far 
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from i owns nnd cullivalod lands. Mininp towns and villa jroa 
spring up in isolated places, and in small mines t lie niiner.-5 
may lead a very lonely hard life. One of the bwgest 
mines in India or Biu-tna is at Bawdwin in tlie Northern 
Shan States. It is surrounded by jungle for miles and inih-s 
in everj' direction, and if it were not for the valuable 
lead and silver ores the country would not be n^-ud at all. 



[r/iotv : L. D. Stamp, 


I'lG. {>9. — ^Xingnra Falls. Ilcrc the great fall of woter lia.s already 
been nsed by man to generate electricity. 

Yet a big town has sprung up, and a special railway 
40 miles long connects it with the ordinar}' line. 

Coal Mining. — Coal, as you have learnt, is alwa}'s found 
in sedimentaiy rocks, and so in flatter, less mountainous 
country than most metals. Coal is used as a fuel for 
factories in a large number of industries, and it is often best 
to build the factories near Uie supply of coal. So we find 
most coalfields become thickly populated manufacturing 
areas. 

Oil Mining. — Oil is found in young soft sedimentar; 
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rocks, and so usually in low lands and in very many parts of 
tke world. Oil is obtained by drilling boles in tbe ground, 
and tbe oil either rushes up or is pumped up. Tbe oil 
when obtained can be pumped through pipes for great 
distances, and so easily taken to places where it is required. 
Many pipe lines from oilfields are hundreds of miles long. 
Much oil is burnt by ships, and so it is pumped to some 
port where it can be used directly by oil-burning steamers. 
Some oilfields are in busy industrial centres, but others are 
situated far away in the deserts. 

Quarrying. — Stone for building, limestone for making 
Hme and cement, some coals and many iron ores are 
obtained by quarrjdng and not by mining. The difference 
is that in quarrying we cut away the surface of the earth 
and so make a large hole (quarry) ; in mining a long tunnel 
or a deep shaft is made before we reach the coal or metal 
we require, which may be buried deep down. Salt, too, is 
often quarried, and in some countries (Chili) salts called 
nitrates are obtained from the smiace of the deserts. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 

In the old days nearly aU articles were made slowly 
by hand, and it required a very large number of people 
to make only a few things. Cloth, sillc, pottery, metal 
articles were all made in small quantities by hand. But a 
great change has taken place in the world during the past 
century. The change is so great that it is often referred 
to as the “ Industrial Revolution.” In a country like 
India we find industrial occupations are carried on in two 
very different ways : 

(а) At certain large centres, such as around Bombay 
and Calcutta, goods are manufactured by machinery in 
big factories and large quantities are produced. 

(б) In nearly aU the villages the old industries such as 
the spinning of cotton into threads and the weaving of 
cotton for clothes, making of pottery, etc., is still carried 
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on as it has been for hundreds of years, “ by hand.” Such 
existing industries are often called “ ^agc industries.” 



[Caiaten of the Rsdro-BUetrie Poutr Commisttm oj Ojttario. 

Fig. 100. — Diagrammatic bird’s-eye view of the great Queenston* 
CIuppa\ni. mwer devclopmeat on the Biagara river, the largest 
potrcr development in the irorld. The arrows show how the water 
is taken in above t]:e falls and right down to the Power House, 
Qneenston. 
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In otlier countries it is quite different. In tlie United 
States, British Isles, Brance, Belgium, Germany, and the 
other industrial countries nearly everything is done by 
machinery; manufacture by hand has practically dis- 
appeared, as it null do one day in India. 

A very large number of people are employed in industrial 
occupations, and there is a great variety of work for them 
to do. We must have “ sldlled workmen ” to do the 
important work ; “ unsldlled workmen ” who correspond 
in many ways to the coolies in India. Then we must have 
clerics to keep accounts and do office work. Then there 
are salesmen and shopkeepers who sell the goods. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 

Why have the Industrial Centres grown where they 
are ? 

We must now notice the causes wliich give rise to the 
foundation of great industrial centres. We should have : 

(a) Power to drive the machinery. AVe can use either 
coal or oil or water power. Very often we use the coal or 
water power to generate electricity by which the machinery 
is worked. 'We find many industrial regions situated on 
coalfields or near great waterfalls whose water has been 
“ harnessed ” to do work. Oil can be pumped great 
distances, and so it is more easily brought io a place. 
Electricity also can be carried along wires for consider- 
able distances, so that the electricity can be made in 
one place and carried to work machinery a great dis- 
tance away. 

(b) A supply of raw material. 

(c) A thick population to purchase the goods and supply 
the necessary labour, 

(d) Good communications — ^railways, canals, or steam- 
ship routes to carry the goods to distant parts or to bring 
the raw material in, 

(e) Climate should be good, and sometimes climate is 
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important in actuol manufacture. The dampness of the 
air in Lancashire (England) is exactl}- suited to the manu- 
facture of cotton. 

{/) A good supply of u-ater is usually required. 

It is almost impossible to have all these conditions 
in one place, so we must choose the places which have 
most advantages. 



[PAoto : Central Aerojiliolo Co., Ztd. 

Pig. 101, — ^An industrial toim from tho air. 

notice the factory and the way In which It b rc.ichea by railway, canal, and 
nada. Xoticc the worlancn’s houses suiiaundiug it. 


COMMERCE OR TRADE 

We have said that trade in its simplest form is an 
exchange of food for manufactured goods. Thus we find 
industrial countries like England and Germany buy food 
but seU manufactures. ■ In Indio — a country mainly agri- 
cultural— we sell food and raw material (such as cotton and 
jute), but buy manufactures which we cannot yet make 
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ourselves. The goods sold by a country are called its 
e^qports ; the goods purchased by a country are called its 
imports. The buying and selHng and all that is connected 
therewith is Commerce. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

We cannot buy and sell goods without carrying them 
from one place to another. Even in the bazaar aU the 
things have to be taken there before they can be sold and 
brought away. In a large country goods have to be 
brought from one part of the coimtry to another. In the 
commerce between different countries the goods have to 
be brought from one countr}'- to the other. This carrying 
of goods is called transport^ and the lines of transport are 
called the communications. 

Transport by Land. — ^By far the moskimportant means 
of transport in civilised countries is by railway. In some 
flat countries rivers and canals are much used, and transport 
on roads by motors may be important for short distances. 
In countries hive India, where railways and roads by no 
means reach every part, many of the old methods of trans- 
port still prevail. These methods vary vith the country. 
In the frozen north reindeer or dogs drag sledges over the 
snow. In mountainous countries mules are most important ; 
in India elephants are often used over hiUy tracts with 
no roads. In deserts camel caravans alone can be used, 
because the camels can go long periods without water and 
their broad feet do not sink into the sand. In the jungles 
of Africa coohes are used. ^^Tiere rough tracks have been 
made, as over most of India, bullock carts are used, or 
water buffalo in wetter regions. AU these means of 
transport are slow compared with the railway, and the 
loads carried are small. 

Transport by Rivers and Canals. — Goods can be 
carried very cheaply by water. In many cases only the 
original cost of the boat and the wages of the boatmen have 
to be considered, for the boat itself can be carried along by 
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the wind, ^^^^cn .'itoamers arc used we niiirt romoinber that 
OHO ton of coal burnt on a steamer will drag a load nearly 
twenty tinic.=5 as heavy a.'« n train on land burning the 
!>ainc ainonnt- of coal. On some canals in ICuropc horses 
walk along the .■:liorc ainl drag a heavy boat. In this 
country three or four coolies do the .'same thing. They 
are able to pull a boat with a load weighing -10 Ions, Imt 
on land thiy would only be able to drag a carl containing 
two tons. So transport by water is cheap, but it is slow. 
If we have rivers going in the direction required, river 



transport Is most important (as it is on the Irrawaddy and 
used to be on the Ganges). We can only use rivers which 
have no rapids, waterfalls, or dangerous eurrents. If, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to cut canals, that is very 
expensive, and ships passing through must pay " dues.” 
Canals are very useful to join one river system to another. 
We shall speak later about the very important ship canals 
like the Suez and Panama (Tanals. 

Transport by Railway^ — ^Railways have many ad- 
vantages. They carry goods very quickly, and they can 
be constructed in almost any direction — except in very 
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mountainous countries wliere the cost becomes very great. 
Transport by railway is more expensive tlian by water, 
because it costs a great deal to build the railway, and the 
engines, trucks, etc., are all expensive. Then railways 
burn much coal and many men have to be employed to 
look after them, 

Eailwa 3 's in India are of different sizes, and we measure 
their size b}’' the distance between the two rails Avhich wo 
call the “gauge.” In India we have two important gauges : 

(1) The broad gauge — when the two rails are_ 5 feet 
6 inches apart. 

(2) The metro gauge — when the rails are 1 metre or 
3 feet 3 A inches apart. 

Broad-gauge trains are much larger, can travel much 
more rapidly, and carry more goods, but they are expensive 
to build and cannot be built round sharp cirrves. Metre- 
gauge trains are smaller and slower, but are more easily 
built in mount-ainous countries, as they can be taken round 
quite sharp corjicrs and curves. 

In other parts of the world, such as most of Europe and 
North America, the standard gauge is used, where the 
rails are 4 feet SI- inches apart. This is perhaps the best 
for all purposes. The biggest and fastest trains in the 
world, travelling at an average of nearly GO miles an hour, 
are on this gauge. 

Transport by Sea. — Commerce between countries is 
carried on largely by means of steamers. You may thinlc 
that ships can go anywhere on the ocean. So they can, 
except where the water is very shallow. But we find that 
most ships always go along definite lines, which we caU 
“ ocean highways ” and “ ocean trade routes.” In other 
parts of the ocean it is often a very rare sight to see 
a steamer at all. AITiy should steamers usually use 
definite routes in this way ? It is because the ocean trade 
routes are well known, there are good maps, and no fear 
of the ship strildug against small islands or rocks which 
have not been discovered before. Dangerous places are 
carefully marked by lighthouses and lightships. At 
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Ffo. 103 . — Ocean Iratlo roufea. 
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intervals tliere are “ coaling stations/’ where ships may 
obtain coal and oil and other things they may require. 
If a ship is damaged there vdU be others using the same 
highway which can quickly come and help. 

Let us now look at the principal ocean trade routes of 
the world. 

(a) The North Atlantic Routes — from the busy countries 
of Europe across to the eastern coast of America. This 
is the busiest route in the world and has the largest ships. 
In the cold season there are dangerous icebergs near the 
American coast — brought by the Cold Labrador Current — 
and to avoid these the route is farther south in this season. 

(b) The Suez Canal Route — ^from the countries of Europe 
through the Mediterranean Sea to the Suez Canal. The 
Suez Canal is about 100 miles long and was opened in 1870. 
It has made an enormous difference to the trade routes 
of the world, and the Suez Eoute is now the second busiest. 
The very largest ships cannot pass through, so we in India 
do not see such huge steamers as those which cross the 
Atlantic. From the Suez Canal the route runs down the 
Eed Sea and there di^ddes, one branch going direct to 
Bombay, the other route to Colombo. At Colombo it 
again divides, one route going to J\Iadras and Calcutta, 
one to Eangoon, one to Singapore, China and Japan, and 
one to Austraba. 

(c) The Gape Route. — ^It costs a great deal to keep up 
the Suez Canal, and each ship has to j^ay a great deal to 
go through. Some ships find it cheaper to follow the old 
route round the Cape of Good Hope — ^this route runs from 
Europe to South Africa, and other branches go to Australia 
and India. 

(d) Panama Canal Route. — The Panama Canal has 
made the Pacific coast of North and South America very 
much more easily reached from both the eastern coast of 
North America and from Europe. 

(e) South Atlantic Routes — ^from Europe to South 
America — are less important ; but much meat and wheat 
are sent from Argentina to Europe. 
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(1) Pacific Routes . — There are two main series of rentes 
across the Pacific ; one which goes direct from Japan to 
Vancouver or San Francisco ; the other which uses the 
island of Hawaii (with its port Honolulu) in the centre 
of the Pacific as a calling station. 

In the old days ocean routes depended largely on the 
winds, but there are now few saihng ships and winds are 
less important. Even the biggest steamers fear icebergs 
and cyclones, and try to avoid both. 



Fig. 104. — Cape Town docks from the air. 

A cood example of an artiBcial harbour. Find the ship being repaired In 
dry dock. 


Ports. — ^At the ends of the great trade routes are the 
great ports — centres of the world’s trade. A port should 
have : 

(а) A good harbour for the ships. 

(б) Good communication with a fertile or thickly 
populated region behind it. The region behind a port, 
whose products are naturally sent to the port for despatch 
to other countries, is called its “ Hinterland.” 

Many ports are at the mouths of great rivers, and the 
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Iwsins of tlie rivers form their “ hinterlands.” Calcutta 
is an example, Rangoon another. Some ports have fine 
natural bays which serve as harbours, San Francisco and 
Sydney are examples, and to some extent Bombay too. 
Other ports have artificial harbours built of stones. 
Madras and Colombo are examples. Some ports have no 
hinterlands, but they are needed as ports of call or coaling- 
stations. Aden is an example. 

THE RAGES OF MANKIND 

"We have now studied the occupations of man, but have 
said very little about the different races of manldnd. In 
old geography books jmu will find manldnd dmded into 
three races — the "WHiite, Yellow, and Black. But that was 
not a very good dhdsion, because the “ YTiite ” or 
Caucasian Race includes nearly all the brown-sldnned 
people of India. It is probable, too, that colour of the 
sldn depends largely on exposure to the sun. An English- 
man in the tropics often becomes “ taimed ” — his skin 
becomes a darlc brown. His children, even though they 
are born in the tropics, are pale-sldmied, but it is probable 
that if the white man lived for many generations in the 
tropics his skin would become much darlcer. IVe do find, 
indeed, that the people of the south of Europe, such as the 
Italians, have a darker sldn than those hiung in the north 
of Europe, wliere it is colder and there is less sun. 

\Ye can divide the races of manldnd into three groups 
by their hair. There are : 

(1) People vdth straight hair. If we look at a section 
of their hair under the microscope we find that the section 
is circular. These people often have yelloA\dsh sldns and 
broad, flat faces. We may call them also “ Mongohans.” 
Some of them, lilre the Chinese, have curious almond- 
shaped eyes set obliquely. Most of the inhabitants of 
Bm’ma are Mongolians, and so are some of the hill tribes 
of the Himalayas. The American Indians who used to 
inhabit most of America have a coppery-red skin and 
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straiglit Iiair, but they bare larger noses than tbe normal 
Mongolians. Tbe typical straight-baired peoples are tbe 
^ Cbinese and Japanese. 

(2) People with •n•a^■y bair. A section of tbeir hair 
under tbe microscope is an oval. Tbe wavy-baired peoples 
constitute tbe Indo-European division of mankind, 



Era. 103. — Peoples of the Trorld. 


America Is sot eliown liecaiue It Is aielnlr Inhabited by people tcho have left 
Eniope and settled there daring the Inst 300 years. There are nov very 
few “American ftidlans" who had straight hair. 

including most of tbe inbabitants of Europe and India. 
Their slm varies from almost Trliite to dark broum. They 
usually have narrower faces than the Mongolians, and 
their noses are more pronounced. 

(3) People with curly or woolly bair— -bair which forms 
into tight curls all over tbdr beads. ■ Under tbe noicro- 
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scope their hair is seen to be flattened. The negroes belong 
fco this group. They usually have very dark sldns, almost 
black. 

You will learn more about the races of mankind when 
we deal with the separate continents. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

x* 1. W]iat are the physical features, climate, and natural vegetation 
X around your home ? Mention all the ways in wliich your life is con- 
trolled b3'' them. 

2. Draw diagrams to show the cause of the rainfall in equatorial 
regions. 

3. What do you understand by the term “ climatic control ” ? 

4. Give a general account of the chief wind sj’^stems of the earth. 

5. How is rainfall measured ? Draw a sketch-map e.vpressing the 
, annual rainfall of any country yon know. 

6. What connection is there between pressure and winds ? Illus- 
trate your answer by two sketch-maps showing the general arrangement 
of the pressure belts of the world during January and July and the 
resultant winds. 

7. What is the meaning of “temperature”? What causes the 
differences in temperature (a) in a certain place at different times of the 
year ; (b) in different places at the same time ? 

8. What is the difference between the two terms “ climate ” and 
" weather ” ? Give examples of each. 

9. Show by means of sketch-maps how (o) temperature, (6) rainfall, 
have affected the natural vegetation of the earth. 

10. Compare and contrast the equatorial and coniferous forests, 
dealing especially with the climatic conditions which have given rise to 
each. 

11. What are the chief occupations of people who live in (a) steppes, 
(6) mountains, (c) savana land, (d) deciduous forests ? Show how the 
geographical and climatic conditions have decided these occupations in 
each case. 

12. Write an account of the meat trade of the world. 

13. What climatic and geographical conditions are necessary for 
' the growth of (a) rice, (6) wheat, (c) millet, (d) cotton, (e) maize ? 

14. What is an “ industrial region ” ? Give a description of what 
you would expect to find in such a region. 

15. Of what use to mankind are deserts ? Show how deserts have 
formed boundaries between nations. Give examples. 

16. Give a brief account of the world’s production of woollen goods. 
Include in your answer the origin of the raw material, the places where 
this raw material is found, the industrial regions to which it is taken, 
and the process of manufacture. 



PART II 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


A. ASIA 

1. POSITION AND EXTENT 

Asix is tlie largest of all tlie continents and comprises 
nearly one-third of the land of the globe. With the 
exception of some of the islands of the East Indies, it is 
.situated entirel}’ in the Northern Hemisphere. It stretches 
from the frozen shores of the Arctic Ocean, far inside the 
.tirctic Circle, into the Tropics, and the southernmost 
part of the mainland near Singapore nearlj’- reaches the 
equator. From west to east it stretches from 25° E. to 
170° E. — that is, around more than one-third of the Earth’s 
circumference. Some parts of Central Asia are more than 
1500 miles from the sea. Notice carefully on the map 
where the Arctic Circle cuts across the continent and where 
the Tropic of Cancer lies. Running through the centre 
of the continent is the longitude of 90°. These lines wiU 
help to fix the position of Asia in your mind. 

2. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

We can divide the great continent of Asia, according 
to its structure or physical features, into four big divisions. 
Study carefully Fig. 107, where this division has been 
made. Note — 
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(1) The Northern Loivhnds, forming a great triangle of 
low land bordered on tlie north by the Arctic 
Ocean. This great area of lowland, comprising 
most of Siberia, is only separated from the Great 



Notice very c.ircfully the position of the Tropic of Cancer, the countries through 
which it passes and tlio large towns which he near it. Notice iiow the Arctic 
Circle passes riglit tlirougli tlie north of Asia. Notice also the line of 00° E. 
longitude passing tlirougli the G.angcs Delta and through the centre of Asia. 
When you draw a sketch-map of Asia put those lines in first, and you will 
e-isily be able to remember the outline of the continent. On this map moasuEO 
the distance of the centre of Asia from tlie sea. 


European Plain by the low range of the Ural 
Mountains. 

(2) The central triangle of Young Folded Mountains 
and the plateaux wHcb they enclose. This is a 
great area of highlands and moimtains forming 
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a triangle in flic centre of Asia. Tlii-rc i< a biu 
extension from tin* rriauglo nmning westwards 
and ending in Asia 3Iinor. and lla-re arc other 
extensions — ^lincs of folded mountain': nmninir 
away to the soiith-ea^t ami forming some of th” 
ranges of Indo-China and the East Indies. 



(3) The Old Plateaux of the South, formed of very old, 
hard crystalline rocks. There are three big masses : 
(o) the Plateau of Arabia; (6) tbc Plateau of 
Peninsular India ; and (c) tbe Plateau of Yunnan.^ 
and Indo-Cbina. 
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(4) The Great River Valleys, found between tbe old 
plateaux and tbe fold mountains. Tbere are 
tbe basins of tbe Tigris and Euplu’ates, tbe Indus, 
and tbe Ganges-Bralimaputra, 

Let us now study each of these physical divisions in 
order. 

(1) The Northern Lowlands. — This great plain is 
formed of tbe ba.sins of tbe Ob, Yenesei, and Lena. In 
the south-west is a small area of inland di-ainage, drainiug 
into tbe Sea of Aral. The three great rivers are very long 



Fjo. 108. — Key to the looxintnin ranges sho-\vn on Fig. 107. 


.and very slow, for tbe slope down to tbe Arctic Ocean is 
very gradual. Tbe rivers flow towards tbe very cold 
north, and their lower courses are frozen for many months 
of the year. YTien this happens tbe water from tbe upper 
courses cannot escape to the sea, but spreads over the 
land and forms great swamps. 

(2) The Central Mountainous Triangle. — ^To under- 
stand tbe numerous mountain ranges let us start from the 
Pamir Knot. (Follow these in Figs. 107 and 108.) From- - 
this region mountain ranges radiate in nearly all directions. 
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To the west there arc two main ranges: one running 
south-west as the Sulaiman Mountains, and then along 
the coast of Persia, continuing ns the Zagros system into 
jiNjsia Minor, where it forms a Knot — ^the Armenian Knot 
— and then turning along the southern coa«!t of Asia 
Minor; the other branch runs westwards as the Ilindu 
Kush, along the north of Persia, the shores of the Caspian 
Sen (Elbniz Mountains), and along the northern coast of 
Asia Minor. Just where this line enters /Vsia Minor it 
joins up with the southern line of mountains to form the 
Armenian Knot. A branch of this northern line forms 
the Caucasus Jlountains. 

Eunning eastwards from the Pamir Knot there arc 
four main lines. Tlie most southcrlj' is the greatest range 
in the world — ^thc Himalayas. Further north are the 
two range*, cloisc together, of the Kunlun and Altyn 
Mountains, and still further north arc the Tien Shan 
Mountains running in a north-easterly direction. The 
last-mentioned line continues right across Asia, forming 
the boundary with the Korthem Lowlands, but it consists 
of a number of ranges, such ns the Altai Mountains and 
the Yablonoi Mountnins, which cross the main lino and 
run from cast to west. 

There arc two other groups of new fold mountnins we 
must consider now. 

(«r) Eunning roughly southwards horn the cnslem end 
of the Himal.aya.s is a big fold which passes through Burma 
ns the Araban Yomas, continues tlurough the Andaman and 
Kicobar Islands to Sumatra and Java, and other islands 
of the East Indies. 

{h) Forming “ fc.stoons ’’ or loops down the cast coast 
of Asia arc the mountain chains which form the Kurile 
Islands, the Japanese Islands, etc. On the mainland arc 
other mountain loops such as the Stanovoi and Yerkoyansk 
ranges. 

Between the great lines of fold mountains are the 
' plateaux ; many of them axe nearly level plains, surrounded 
‘by the ring of mountains and forming areas of inland 
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■g drainage. They are marked by 
:§ these numbers on Fig. 108. 
c (1) The plateau of Tibet, or 
J the “ Roof of the World,” is 
a the highest plateau in the world 
"S — more than 12,000 feet above 
^ sea-level. It lies between the 
a Himalaya hlountains on the 

0 south and the Kunlun on the 
.5 north. 

a (2) There is a small basin 
slightly lower, between the 
■g Kunlun and Altyn ranges. 

1 It is largely, occupied by a 
swamp. 

^ (3) The Tarim Basin is an 

B important area lying between 
* the Altyn Mountains and the 
£ Tien Shan. It is a dry regioji, 
o but all the water drains inwards 

0 into a small lake. 

■S (4) The Desert of Gobi, or 
° Shamo, forms an enormous 

1 plateau south of the Altai and 
•” Yablonoi Mountains and north- 
^ east of tlie Alt}m Mountains. 

I (5) The plateau of Iran, 

I occupying most of Persia, lies 
g between the northern and 
'I southern ranges which run west- 
“ wards from the Pamir Kn ot. 
■§ The ranges join up again as the 

1 Armenian I^ot. 

2 (6) The plateau of Asia 

g Minor west of the iirmenian 

1_ Knot, between the Black Sea 

o and the Mediterranean, 

o It IS difficult to remember 
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all these mountains and plateaux unless j"ou study and 
lemcmber Figs. 107 and lOS. Xotico that a number of 
great rivers drain eastwards from the mountain triangle 
to the Pacific Ocean. The largest are the Amur, 
Hwang Ho, and Yangtze Kiang. 

(3) The Old Plateaux of the South,— (n) Arabia is 
a great plateau of old. hard rocks, which shows a .steep 
edge to the Red Sea on the west and slopes gradually to 
tli5 east till it pas-sc-s into the Tigri.s I'allcj’. The slope is 
very gradual and not much broken up, for the country is 
diy and there are few rivers. 

(b) The plateau of Pcnin.sular India abo slope® from 
wc.st to east. The steep western edge we call the Wivlcm 
Ghats, the low eastern edge is the Eastern Ghats. This 
plateau is much cut up by rivers lilrc the ilklahnnadi and 
Godavari. 

(c) The plateau of Yunnan and Indo-China stretches 
from the Shan States in Burma eastwards. A long branch 
of old rock's runs down into the Finlay Peninsula. Tliis 
plateau is also much, broken up by rivers, such as the 
Salween, Mekong, and Yangtze. 

(i) The Great River Valleys. — Tliese are fertile areas 
of lowland irith vast stretches of alluvial soil. Note 
their position on the map (Fig. 107) — ^the Tigris and 
Euphrates Basin (a), the Indus Basin (b), the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Basin (c), the Irrawaddy Basin (n), the 
Mekong Basin (e), and the Yangtze Basin (r). 

Before we leave this section study Fig. 109, which is 
a section across Asia from south to north. In the south, 
notice the low tableland of Peninsular India ; then the 
broad, fiat pkin of the Ganges ; and then the sudden rise 
to the enormously high IBmalaya Mountains. To 'the 
north of the Himalaya Mountains there is a gradual 
de.scent to the Arctic Ocean by means of a series of “ steps " 
or terraces. The plateau of Tibet is the highest step ; as 
we go to the north the steps become gradually lower till 
we reach the great Northern Plain. 
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3. CLIMATE 

In the early part of this boolc you learnt that places a 
long way from the sea often suffer from great extremes of 
climate — that is, they are very hot at one season and very 



Fig. 110. — Conditions in tho cold season slion-ing January temperatures 

and ninds. 

Notico that tho whole of'AsIa north of the creat Himalayan mountain harrier is 
IrcozinR in January. Kotico the cold, dry winds blowinp outwards from 
Central Asia ; they make China and Persia cold, but are little felt in India. 
Tho warm Japan current keeps Japan warm. 


cold at another. In the centre of Asia it is possible to 
get a very long way from the sea indeed, and Asia, more 
than any other continent, suffers from great extremes of 
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climate. In Asia are to be found some of tbe coldest 
lands in tbe Tvorld, as well as some of the hottest. 

Conditions in the Cold Season. — ^In our cold season 
the sun is shining vertically over the Tropic of Capricorn, 



Rg. hi. — C onditions in the cold season — Rainfall from November 1st 
to April 30th. 

The cold winds bring very little tain except alter they have crossed the sea. The 
rainfall lines marked are 10, 30 and 60 inches. Regions with more than GO 
inches shown in black. 

far to the south of Asia. The centre and north of Asia 
become extremely cold. There are two reasons • why 
these parts of Asia should be colder than either Europe 
or North America. The centre of Asia, we have learnt, 
,is formed of an enormous mass of high mountains and 
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plateaux. You know that the air. on the mountains 
becomes very cold indeed, and so there is an enormous 
mass of very cold air all over the centre of Asia. The 
north of Asia is very cold, because it is not only a long way 



Tlie sun is shining vertic.illy over the Tropic of Cancer .and largo are.as get very 
hot. Tlio cool, rain-bearing winds are blowing inwards towards the low 
pressure centres lying over the hot areas. 


from where the sun is shining vertically, but it is also 
cut off from the warm lands of the south by high mountains, 
and no warm currents of^air can reach it. 

But cold air is also very heavy, and so we find that in 
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our Cold Season the ■v\-hoIe of Central and Northern Asia is 
occupied by a mass of cold, hcayj" air, forming a centre of 
High Pressure. Since it is heavy this air flows outwards 
from the centre of Asia in all directions on to lower ground, 
giving rise to cold, dry winds blowing outwards from the 
centre of jVsia. The winds are dry because they are land 
winds ; the only places where they become damp is where 
they cross some area of sea. We shall see later that in 
crossing the sea they bring a bttle rain to Japan, South 
China, and Ceylon. Eyer3uvhere else the winds are drj^ 
and Asia receives very little rain in the cold season e.vcept 
in the East Indies, which tie in the Equatorial Rain Belt. 
The Himalaya Mountains form a great chmatic barrier 
and protect India, so that we do not feel the very cold 
winds from Central Asia. 

Conditions in the Hot Season, or “ Northern 
Summer.’’ — At that season of the year when the sun is 
shining vertically to the north of the equator everything 
is changed. Notice where the Tropic of Cancer nms. 
All lands along that line become very hot indeed — as we 
know happens in India in the Hot Season. The hottest 
part of all is the North-West of India — the plains of the 
Punjab. Although it is high above the level of the sea, 
even the great plateau of 'Tibet becomes warm, and the 
Desert of Gobi is hot. So we find a great area of hot air 
over Central Asia (Desert of Gobi) and the northern part 
of India. Hot air is light, and so there is also an area 
of low pressure, the principal centre of low pressure being 
over North-Western India. At this time of the year, 
then, the cool, rain-laden winds from the ocean flow 
in towards the centres of low pressure, and bring rain 
to nearly all parts of Asia. Look at Fig. 113 very care- 
frdly, and notice the arrows showing the direction of the 
vdnd. 

The Climates of Asia. — ^You have now learnt the 
great essentials of the climate of Asia — dry during half the 
year, when the nund is blowing outwards from the High 
Pressure Centre, and wet during the other half of-the year 
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when the wind is blomng inwards towards the centres of 
Low Pressure. 

Owiug to the great area of Asia there is, however, a 
great range of climates. 



Fig. 113. — Conditions in the hot season — ^Eainfall from May 1st to 

October 31st. 

The ■warm moist winds bring a heavy rainfall to the coasts. All parts marked 
black have more than GO Inches of rainfall. But the winds lose all their 
moisture before they reach the hot interior of the continent, which has less 
than 10 inches of rain in the half-year. 


(1) The Equatorial Climate, found in the East Indies 
and Malaya, with heat and rain all the year roimd. 

(2) The Monsoon Climate, which is the climate we have 
in India, with a Dry Cool Season, a Hot Season when the 
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land is getting heated up, aud a Wet Season -vrlicn the -wind 
is blou'ing inwards from the sea. This climate is found 
in India. Indo-Gliina, and part of Chinn. China is colder 
than India, and the climate may be called ‘‘ Warm Tem- 
perate Oceanic,” or “ China Tj'pe.” Japan has a similar 
but less extreme climate, with the wet season in winter 
on the north coast. 

(3) The Dcscrl Climate of Central Asia. — ^Although the 
great deserts of Central Asia — ^thc Deserts of Gobi or 
Shamo— are outside the Tropics, the climate is somewhat 
.similar to the deserts found within the Tropics, i.e. of 
Arabia, Persia, and India. All the desert regions arc 
characterised by very low rainfall and great extremes of 
temperature. The great difference between the deserts 
of Central Asia and those of Arabia is that Central Asia is 
below freezing for many months of the year — ^tho Cold 
Season. 

(4) The Temperate Grassland Climate occurs to the 
west, where Asia adjoins the steppe land of Europe. 

(5) The Cold Temperate Climate, with Coniferous 
Forests, is found in Siberia. 

(G) The Arctic Climate occurs in the north. 

(7) The Mediterranean Climate with rain in winter 
occur.s in Asia minor and Syria. 

4. NATURAL VEGETATION 

The natural vegetation of Asia depends on the 
climate, and each type of climate really has its own 
vegetation. 

(1) Hot Wei Evergreen Forest is found in the East 
Indies and wetter parts (more than 80 inches of rain per 
year) of the Monsoon Lands. 

(2) Monsoon Forest and Scrub, in which the trees lose 
their leaves in the dry season, are the characteristic vege- 
tation of Monsoon lands. China, with its cooler climate, 
has forest rather difierent from that of India. 

(3) The Deserts are often quite bare, but may have 
patches of scrub or poor grass land. 
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(4) Grasslands (steppes) are found mainly in the west 
of Central Asia, connecting with the Steppes of Europe. 

(5) Cmiferom Forests occur as a broad belt in the north. 

(6) Tundra is found in the extreme north. 



Pro. 114. — ^The natural vegetation of Asia. 

Compare .this map with what Is said about the climates of Asia. In the part 
marked “ Monsoon Bcglon ” evergreen forests are found In tlio wettest parte, 
monsoon forest In the areas with a moderate rainfall ; scrubland where the 
rainfall Is poor, and desert In the driest parts. 

(7) Mediterranean, Woodland occurs in Asia hiOnor and 
the neighbouring parts of Syria. 

(8) AVpme or Mountain Vegestatwin, occurs on the 
heights. Study Kg. 114 carefully. 
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5. POPULATION 

Asia, which is the IaT;;e't coiitiiu*nr. ha« aW'' more 
ppoTtle Than any other continent. But. curion.cly enouali. 
liiO't of the penpji* anj fniuifi in two countrie^ livUn 



and China. Look at Fig. 115 and notice how thickl}’^ 
populated these countries are in comparison with other 
parts. There are ako large numbers of people in Japan 
and the East Indies. We have learnt that the Himalaj'as 
form a great climatic barrier. They form a great barrier 
to man also, and divide the two great races of mankind — 
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the yellow-sldnned, oblique-eyed Mongolians on tbe one 
side and the brown-skinned Jndo-liiuropcans (including the 
Indians) on the other. 

Asia is often called the continent of extremes. It lias 
the highest mountains and the Itighcst plateaux as well ns 
the largest stretches of lowland in the world ; it has the 
coldest as well ns some of the hottest places, the wettest 
and some of the driest, the most thickl}’ populated and 
some of the most thinly ]icoplcd lands in the world. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE* 

1. India is one of the most important members of the 
British Conmionwcalth of Nations. She is one of the most 
fertile and most thickly populated countries in the world ; 
her people arc the most advanced of all the races Ihing 
in the Tro 2 )ics, and boast a history of greatness going back 
for many thousands of years. But a study of India’s 
history reminds us that it is only during the last hundred 
years, when India has been under British influence, that 
the country has iwogrcssed towards ])cacc and prosperity. 
Little by little peace and harmony have co me to dwel l, 
cementing together for the first time 3D’J^O,000 people 
of different races, languages, and religions. Thus unified, 
India is fast taking her rightful place amongst the great 
commercial nations of the world. 

India is naturally shut in and defended by a great wall 
of mountains. There arc tliree parts which lie outside 
the wall but still form part of the Indian Empire. They 
arc the unimjiortant dry lands of Baluchistan ; the cold 
uniuliabitcd jflatcau of Northern Kashmir ; and the large, 
important, and fertile land of Burma. In many ways 
Burma is quite different from the rest of the Indian 

* Tliis srclion is abridged, mth the exclusion of tho inlroductoiy 
matter, from Part IV. of Longmans' “ Regional Gcograpiiics of India,” 
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Knij'iri*. TJif>rc nrp two anM*- Iyjii«T in''i'K’ tli** wall v.-liiclj 
do }•■>'* form part of India —tin* in«li-tieiidcnl pfaio of Xi-pnl 
and ‘ho i-hmd of CVylon. 

2. rOSITION AND SIZC 

Ir.fiia lioe entirely to the north of the equator. The 
renthi rnnio-f point of the mainland, Cape Comorin, i-* in 
hiriltid'* S’ X. Tlie Trot'ie of f ant’»T pae'se.-; rijilit through 



ric. lie. — ^Thc position of India. 


India, cutting the country rouglily into two halves. Notice 
the porition of this line. The northern frontier of India 
reaches 37° N. Although roughly half of India lies outside 
the Tropics, in the Temperate Zone, wo always thinlc of 
India ns a tropical countxy We can do this because it 
is well marked off from the rest of Asia by its mountain 
wall, and has a common type of climate throughout. The 

H 
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Indian Empire stretclies from longitude 61° E. to 101° .B. 
— that is, one-ninth of the way round the globe. Notice 
the position of longitude 80° E. — through Jubbulpore and 
almost along the Madras coast. Longitude 70° E. passes 
tlirongh the Indus Valley, and 90° through the Delta of 
tlie Ganges. The guide line for the centre of Burma is 
96° E., passing through Mandalay and nearly through 
Kangoon. We have already learnt, by comparing the 
size of India witli tlie continent, that it is a very large 
countr}’- — 2500 miles from east to west, 2000 miles from 
north to south. Its area is 1,800,000 square miles. Notice 
the countries which border India — Persia and Afghanistan 
on the west, Russian Turkistan and Tibet on the north, 
Cliina, French Indo-Cliina, and Siam on the east. India 
has 6000 miles of land frontier and 5000 miles of sea 
frontier. Notice the favourable position of India for sea 
trade — vdth Europe via the Suez Canal ; vnth Africa 
with the Far East via Singapore ; and with Australia. 
India takes its standard time from the meridian of 82° 30', 
Avhich is 5;V hours ahead of Greenwich time. Burma has 
its own standard time, and Calcutta uses its own local 
time. 


3. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Looking at a physical map of India, we see that the 
country is formed of three main parts : 

(1) A great mountain wall. 

(2) A great lowland plain, the- plain of Hindustan, 
formed by valleys of three great rivers, the Indus, Ganges, 
and Brahmaputra. 

(3) A great plateau, the plateau of Peninsular India. 

A fourth division must be added for Burma. Burma 

IS composed chiefly of moimtam ridges and long river 
valleys, nearly all running from north to south. Only one 
part of Burma is really flat, and that is the maia valley of 
the Irrawaddy. 

The Coast-Line. — Compared ^vith the size of the 
country the coast-line of In^a is short, for there are few 





bays or gulfs. Places in the heart of India, hke DeUu 
and Nagpur, are thus a long way from the sea. The result 
of this has been that the people of India are not, as a whole, 
a seafaring people. Another result is that India has few 
good' harbours. The west coast of Peninsular India is 
rocky, and the sea is deep quite close to the coast. There 
are three inlets which form good natural harbours— 


SW'S 


Fig. 117. — Physical or contour map of India. 


Bombay, Goa, and Cochin ; but the last of these is partly 
blocked by sand. The east coast of Peninsular India is 
less rocky, but the sea along tlie coast is shallow, so that 
' the great waves break some distance from the shore. The 
sea is thus too shallow for ships to approach the shore, 
whilst the surf makes it dangerous to land in small boats. 
The only important harbour on this coast, Madras, has 
been built by man. Where the great Plain of Hindustan 
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readies tlie coast it is flat and tlie water is shallow. The 
only harbours are certain river inouthsj such as the Eiver 
Hooghly on which Calcutta stands. ■ ■ 

Ceylon is the only important island lying ofl the coast 
of India, to which it is very nearly joined by a line of sand- 
flats and rocks called Adam’s Bridge. 

Just as Burma is very dillerent from the rest of India, 
so is its coast-line. The coast-line both of Aiakan and 
Tenasserim is very broken up and fringed with numerous 
islands. There are numerous inlets suitable for harbours, 
but high mountains lie close to the coast, and so there are 
no important ports. The great port of Burma, Eangoon, 
lies on a river estuary. 

The Mountain Wall. — Remember what we have 
learnt of the moimtaiu systems of Asia and the names 
Avhich have been given to various parts of India’s mountain 
rampart. From the Pamir Knot in the north the greatest 
range of all is that of the Himalayas (the “ abode of snow ”), 
■with many of the highest mountains in tlie world ; Mount 
Everest, 29,000 feet ; Kinchinjunga, 27,815 feet ; and 
man}’’ others. Another great range, which is really a 
northern branch of the Himalayas, runs eastwards from 
the Pamir Knot, and is Icnomi as the Karakoram Range. 
One of its highest peaks is hlount Ko, or Moimt Godvin 
Austin (28,250 feet). To the north of the Himalayan 
Range lies the plateau of Tibet, the highest in the world. 

Running south-westwards from the Pamir Knot and 
separating India proper from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
is the Sulaiman Range, passing southwards into the 
Khirthar Range. 

The mountain wall between India and Burma has 
received various names. In the north it is a narrow wall, 
and is knoivn as the Patkoi Hills ; then it broadens out 
into the Naga Hills and the Manipur Plateau, sending 
out a great branch westwards into Assam. This branch 
forms the Jaintia, Khasi, and Garo Hills. Southwards 
from Manipur are the Lushai Hills, and then again a narrow 
wall known as the Arakan Yoma. The Arakan Yoma 
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tiv’ pf*a at Cap*’ Ki-sfai**. I’ut !•= ff’txti'uiotl in (he 
Ainliiinan and Xirnljar Inlands. 

‘'>:i tlif* i-a^K-rn pid-‘ of Bnnna lluTo is anothor s-n*-* 
I'i mountain raii'^i s. running from north to couth, uoar the 
L'.ril-r o£ China. 

The Plain of Hindustan. — Iii-ide the mounlain wall, 
and formin" a ari'uT ciua"': from ilu’ Arabian tjoa to the 



Pic. IIS. — The mountains and plateaux of Southetn Asia and the 
phj'sicttl regions of India. 


Bay of Bengal, is one of the most important plains in the 
world. It occupies the greater part of Nortliern India, 
and is more than 2000 miles from end to end, and usually 
from 150 to 200 miles broad. This great plain is formed 
by the basins of three rivcm and their tributaries. In the 
west and draining into the Arabian Sea is the Eiver Indus. 
Farther cast is the Biver Ganges, wliicb flows south-east- 
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wards into tlie Bay of Bengal. Tlie city of Dellii, tlie proud 
capital of India, stands nearly on the water-parting 
between these two river basins. Before the Ganges reaches 
the sea it is joined by the third of the mighty rivers, the 
Brahmaputra. 

Tlrroughout the whole of the plain of Hindustan there 
is not a hill to be seen. The floors of the river valleys rise 
so gradually that the slope cannot be seen. Nearly 1000 
miles from the mouth the surface of the River Ganges is 
only 500 feet above sea-level. 

The Plateau. — Nearly the whole of India south of 
the great plain of Hindustan is occupied by a plateau. 
The western side is the higher, and the surface slopes down 
towards the east. The western edge of the tableland 
stands up high above the surface of the sea, and is loiown 
as the Western Ghats (ghat = “ step ”). Notice that the 
Western Ghats are different from the ranges of mountains in 
the mountain wall. They are reall}’’ only the western edge 
of the plateau. In the same way the lower eastern edge 
forms the Eastern Ghats. The Eastern Ghats are interrupted 
by a number of river valleys. The plateau as a whole is 
higher in the south' — in Mysore — than it is in the north. 

Between the Western Ghats and the sea there is a 
narrow coastal plain ; between the Eastern Ghats and the 
sea there is a broader coastal plain. 

The surface of the plateau is by no means smooth. 
It has been deeply furrowed by river vallej^s. Then, 
towards the north a very important line of mountains runs 
across the plateau from west to east. These mountains 
are the Satpura Range, continued eastwards as the Mahadeo 
HiUs and Mailcal Range. This line is a very important 
one, for the mountains are not eas}'' to cross, and so it 
cuts ofi “ Northern India ” from what is properly called 
“Peninsular India.” Throughout liistory this line has 
been an important barrier. There are two other parallel 
lines — ^tlie Vindhya Range to the north and the Ajanta 
Range to the south — ^u^hich have helped to make the line 
more important. 



Fia. 119l— Diagram shovrmg tlie mountain ranges of Burma. 
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Northwards from tlie Satpura line tire plateau slopes 
down towards tlie plain of Hindustan. In tire north-west, 
interrupting the general slope, is the Ai’avalli Eange.’ 

Mountains of Burma. — ^The mountains of the pro^^nce 
of Burma are arranged like the fingers of a man’s hand. 
Hold your right hand with the palm upwards and the 
fingers pointmg towards 3 ’’OU. Each finger will then 
represent one of the mountain ranges of the country. 
Your thumb, sticking out to the left, is the Himalayan 
Chain. Your first finger is the Arakan Yomas. Your 



Fig. 120. — ^Tho niountnin wnll of India, 


second finger, smaller than the first, points in the same 
direction as the Pegu Yomas, Your third and fourth 
fingers have become broad and flattened, and together 
form the Shan Plateau, divided into two halves by the 
narrow Salween VaUey. These points are illustrated in 
Eig. 119. 

Doors through the Mountain Wall of India. — 
There are no easy ways through the moimtain rampart 
which surrounds India, but there are some difficult passes 
by which people from outside can appro.ach India. In 
bygone ages India has been invaded from the north-west. 
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The two more important doors by which the invaders came 
were the Bolan Pass (1) and the Khyber Pass (2). which 
you see marked on Fig. 120. Another pass is th** CJomal 
Pa'ss (3). These doors arc still important. Another route 
is along the sea-coast of Itlakran (4). There arc two 
diincult roads leading from the totm of Srinagar in Kashmir. 
acro.ss the Zojila Pass and the Karakoram Pass (5). From 
Punjab to Tibet is the Shipki Pass (6) : but for hundreds 
of niUe-s there is no route across the Tliraalayas until 
Darjeeling (7) is reached. 

Back Doors into Burma. — ^Fig. 120 shows you the 
doors through the mountain wall which separates India 
from Burma. They are veiy little used, and nearly every 
one goes to Burma by sea — ^from Calcutta or Madras to 
Eangoon. There are also routes from Cliina to Burma. 
The mosr important is through Bhamo. Across the 
moimt tins between India and Burma there are four main 
routes— the Tuzu Gap (8), the Manipur Boute (9), the 
An (10), and Taungup (11) Passes. Prom Burma into 
China are numbers of routes, of which the most important 
is the Taping Valley Route (12). 

The Rivers of Nortiiern India. — ^The great rivers 
of the plain of Hindustan all rise in the mountain wall or 
beyond it. The rivers are fed with water from the gradual 
melting of the snow which lies on the mountains. These 
river.a do not depend for their water entirely on the monsoon 
rains : they depend on the snow and rain which fall in 
the mountains at other times of the year. So we find 
the.'Jf' livers are never dry ; they always have some water 
in them. 

Li the mountains these rivers are roaring, rushing 
torrents, pouring through gorges or narrow valleys, over 
waterfalls, and amongst great boulders. When they reach 
the plain of Hindustan, they become slow, broad rivers 
wandering lazily across the plain. So flat is the valley 
that often the rivers desert their bed and make a new 
course. 

The three great river systems of Horthem India are : 
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(1) The Indus River, -vrith its tributaries the Jheluin, 





Fig. 121. — The rivers of Peninsular India. 

^enab, Ravi, Bias, and Sutlej (the five* rivers of the 
Punjab). See Kg. 159. 
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(2) The Ganges Eiver, \rith its tributaries the Jumna, 
Gogra, Eapti, and Gandak. 

(3) The Brahmaputra River, which has no important 
tributaries. 

The Rivers of Peninsular India. — The rivers of 
Peninsular India are quite different from the rivers of 
Northern India. They rise in the hills of the plateau, and 
they are fed onl}' by the monsoon rains. In the Dr)- 
Season they often become almost dry — so nearly dry that 
only the smallest boats can use them. Owing to the 
general slope of the plateau, the rivers rise near the 
Western Ghats and flow towards the B.iy of Bengal. 
The most important rivers arc the Hlahanadi, Godavari, 
Kistna, and Canvery. Fig. 121 illustrates this. 

"We spoke above of the ^^ndhya, Satpura and Ajanta 
ranges, which run across the north of the Plateau from 
west to east. Between these ranges we find two im- 
portant rivers — ^the Narbada and the Tapti, both flowing 
westwards. 

The Rivers of Burma. — ^Like the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, the rivers of Burma are mighty streams fed partly 
by mountain snoAvs, and having water all the year round. 
The rivers flow in the valleys between the “ fingers ” of 
Burma (mentioned above). Between the first and second 
fingers dre the Chindwin and the lower course of the 
Irrawaddy. Between the second and third fingers we find 
the Upper Irrawaddy, and, further south, the small 
Sittang. Notice how the Irrawaddy crosses over the 
second finger. Between the third and fourth fingers is 
the Salween. 

The Rivers of Baluchistan and Tibet. — Both 
Baluchistan and Tibet are very dry countries. The rivers 
only flow after rain, and empty into shallow lakes, which 
often dry up in the Hot Season. These areas are thus 
regions of ij^nd drainage. 

Importance of the Rivers. — In nearly all respects 
the rivers of Northern Lidia are more important than those 
of Peninsular India. 
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(а) TJiey yield a constant supply of water vrliicli can 
be used for irrigation. 

(б) They traverse, in their lower courses, broad flat 
plains of fertile alluvium, very suitable for irrigation. 

(c) They afford good highways of communication, 
though they are much less used than formerly. 



Fig. 122. — Geological map of India. 

Note . — The area marked as alluvium in Ceylon Is largely a lowland of latcrite 
covering old hard rocks. 

On the other hand, the rivers of Peninsular India — 

{a) Do not yield a constant supply of water. 

(6) Their valleys are less suitable for irrigation. 

(c) Are not navigable for long periods of the year. 
Notice also that the rivers of Northern India have a 
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long ‘upper course in the mountains ; the river.' of Penin- 
sular India have not. 


4. GEOLOGY AXD MINERALS 

The main features of the geology of India correspond 
very closely u*ith the physical feature.-*. The mountain 
walls consist mainl}* of folded sedimentaiy rocks. The 
plain of Hindustan consists almost entirely of nl]u^'i^un, 
and .«n do most of the coastal strips, and of course the 
river delta.s. In the Ganges Talley the alluvium is many 
hundreds of feet thick. In the Upper Ganges Valley and 
the Punjab, there arc hard piec&s in the soft alluvium 
called “ Kankar.’’ The Indian Plateau eonsists mainly 
of very old crystalline rocks. Tliis mass of old rocks was 
in c^dstcncc long before the great Himalayan fold mountains 
were formed ; it has for long ages formed a “ solid block ” 
of much-altered and folded rocks. On the edge of the 
plateau are areas of sedimentary rocks, important because 
they are coal-bearing. Nine-tenths of the coal of India 
comes from the Jliaria and Haniganj fields, in the north- 
eastern part of tlie plateau, but there are also coal-bearing 
bed.s in the Godavari Talley and on the northern slopes 
of the plateau. 

Nearly the whole of the north-west of the plateau 
has been covered by great sheets of lava — ^the Deccan 
lavas. This region is one of the largest areas of lava in 
the world. 

iMany valuable minerals occur associated with the old 
ciystnlline rocks. Gold is obtained especially from the 
Kolar Goldfield. Manganese comes mainly from the 
Central Provinces, but is also found near T^izagapatam 
and MjTsore. Copper and iron are found in other parts 
of the plateau, especially in Bihar and Orissa. Mica is 
mined in Madras, and in the north-east of the plateau. 

The island of Ceylon is a detached portion of the 
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Deccan plateau, and is famous for its grapliite and 
gem stones. 

The Shan Plateau of Burma, %vith its continuation 
southwards into Teuasserim, is another region of old ^ 
hard rocks rich in minerals. One of the largest deposits 
of the ores of silver and lead in the world is found at 
Bawdwin ; large quantities of tin and wolfram are obtained t 



Fig. 123. — ^Temperature map of India for Januarj\ 


near Tavoy and i\Iergui ; rubies and other precious stones 
are found near Mogok. 

IMineral oil, or petroleum, is found in young soft rocks, 
usually on the borders of great fold ranges. Most of the 
oil of the Indian Empire comes from Burma — ^from the 
oilfields of Yenangyaimg, Singu, Mnbu, Yenangyat, and 
the Upper Chindudn. Some oil is also obtained in Assam, 
and an important field is now being worked near Attock, 
in the Punjab. (Study Eig. 322 carefully.) 
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5. CLl^fATr. 

Temperature. — CoiiMderiiip first fonflition" iliiriiig 
the Colli Sctison, wc can talji* the inontli of .Tanuary as 
typical. The .sun is then .shining vertically a loii" way to 
i tin: .south of India, ami, as we .should c-vp-'ct. it gets cooler 
■ ns we travel from south to north — from an average of 



I'ln. 12-1. — ^Isiitticrm mnp of Inilin fur ilnnHiiry. 

Cbmpsire flih map very c.arefiilly nllli flic nrlu.al trinprratiirc map. He. 12.S. 
Notice the cacct of rctinrini; the ti-mpcrnliirc to rra level. 


80” at Colombo to r>5” at Lahore, and of course even 
colder in the hills. This is well seen in Fig. 123. The 
coldest parts arc in the north and in the mountains. In 
July the sun is shining directly over n large part of India, 
and w’e should expect the land to get very hot. This is 
largely true, and the plains of the Punjab arc among the 
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from about tlic end of October to February or Marcli, but 
•sve usually refer to tlieni here as tlie North-East Monsoon. 
The North-East Monsoon is a land Avind, and so is dry, 
except after it has crossed the sea. 

The land mass in Northern India gradually gets hotter, 
until, in May or early June, the hot air rises. A current 



Fio. 127. — ^Picture of maximum and minimum llicrmometcrs seen at 

Lahore. 



Fro. 128. — Picture of maximum and minimum thermometers seen at 

Rombaj'-. 


of cool air is drawn in, forming the South-West Monsoon. 
Since this wind comes from the sea, it brings rain to most 
parts of India. 

The North-East Monsoon does not everj’^whcre blow 
from the north-east, neither does the South-West Monsoon 
every Avhere come from the south-west. The actual 
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Rainfall in Southern India and, Ceylon . — In most parts 
of India the rams cease in September or October, but the 
Jladras coast in Southern In^a and the island of Cejlon 
get a considerable amount of rain in October, November, 
and December. This is shown clearly in Dig. 133. The 
north-east monsoon has to cross the sea before reaching 



these parts of India. 
Consequently it col- 
lects some moisture 
and deposits it on the 
coast, especially soon 
after the south-west 
monsoon has changed 
round into the north- 
east. 

There is another 
region in the Indian 
Empire which receives 
rain in the later 
months of the year. 
That is the extreme 
south of Burma. 
Lands on the equator 
receive convectional 
rains through the 
whole year, and as 
Southern Burma is 


Fig. 133. — Cold season rains in Southern 
India and Ceylon. 

Map showing the part of Peninsular India which 
has more than 10 inches of rain in November 
and December. 


near that region it 
receives some rain 
during the months 
which are dry in other 
parts of India. 


Balucliistan and Northern Kashmir are both outside 


the ]\Ionsoon region. They are both very dry, but receive 
their rain or snow mainly in the colder months. 

Rain-sJiadoivs . — Look back at Fig. 132 and notice the 
very heavy rainfall on the west coast and the very 
small rainfall in the interior of Peninsular India. 
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The centre of Peninsular India lies in the “ Eain- 
shadon* of the Western Ghats. This was mentioned under 
Fig. 132. 

Look again at the rainfall map of India and notice the 
dry belt in the centre of Burma. This area is in the rain- 
shadow of the Arakan Yoma as shomi in Fig. 1 34. Notice 
the heavy relief rains on the western side of the Arakan 
Yoma. 

Again, the centre of the Bralimaputra Valley in Assam 
is in the rain-shadow of the Khasi Hills. Cherrapunji, 

ARAKAN RAIN SHADOW SHAN 



on the southern slopes of the liiDs, catches the full force of 
the monsoon and has one of the heaviest rainfalls in the 
world. 

Slorms . — ^Thunderstorms usually occur in India just 
about the beginning and end of the “ Rains.” IVhen the 
North-East Monsoon has died away and the South-West 
Monsoon is just about to commence, the atmosphere is 
very disturbed, and thunderstorms occur. The same thing 
happens when the South-West Monsoon changes to the 
North-East, in October. 

Violent storms often occur in the drier parts of India. 
There the svm shines very brilliantly, and the land becomes 
very hot by day, but at night gets very cold. The great 
difference in temperature often causes severe storms, which 
may sweep across India and do much damage. Dust- 
storms in the deserts are much to be feared, as are the 
cyclones at sea. 
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The Seasons. — Summarising wlmt we liave learnt of 
tlie climate of India, we may divide ilie year into three 
parts : 

(а) Tl\e Cool Season, from about the middle of October 

to the end of February, wljen tlie temperature 
is comj)arativel\’' low, and there is little or no 
rain. 

(б) The Hot Season, from Marcli to June, when the 

sun is sliining vertically over India and the land 
gets very hot. 

(c) The Fain)' Season, from about the middle of Juno to 
1 he middle of October, The South-West Monsoon 
is blowing and bringing the rain. It is cooler, 
because the clouds protect the land from the sun 
and the rain cools the air. 

The Fain}’’ Season commences, or as we say the rains 
brealc, at slightly difl’crent times in different parts of India, 
but June 15 is a normal time in many places. 

6. NATURAL VEGETATION 

India is a thickly populated country, and over largo 
areas the natural vegetation has been almost entirely 
removed by man. There is, for example, practically none 
left in the Ganges Plain. But in the liilly regions, and in 
the less thiclcly peopled parts, much of the natural jungle 
remains. The following are the principal kinds of natural 
vegetation in India. 

(a) Evcr(jrccn Forest. — M'lien the rainfall is more than 
80 inches in a year (see Fig. 132) we find forest in which 
the trees are green all the year round. There are many 
different kinds of trees in these forests ; often they are of 
very large size. But the wood of the trees is very hard, 
and up to the present has not been much used commercially. 
In these areas of very heavy rainfall nearly all the lowland 
has been cleared to make room for padd 3 ’’-fields, but we 
find the forest, the natural vegetation, on the hills. It 
is found on the slopes of the Western Ghats ; in the 
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wetter eastern parts of the Hiuiala 5 ’as up to 5000 feet 
above sea-level ; Assam ; the Arakan coast of Burma 
and Lower Burma. Study Fig. 135, and note where 
it occurs. 

(b) 31o7isoon Forest,- — Mliere the rainfall is more than 
40 inches, but less than SO inches, the forest gets very dry 
in the Hot Season. The trees lose their leaves to protect 



Fic. IS.!. — The natural vegetation of India. 


themselves against the heat of the sun, and so the forest is 
leafless for part of the year. Such forests of good large 
trees but which are not evergreen we call “ Blonsoon 
Forests.” They arc very valuable, for in them grow the 
most important trees of India. The two most useful trees 
are the' teak, which comes from Burma and the western 
part of the Indian Plateau, and the sal, which grows along 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas and in the north-east of 
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tlie plateau. The ]\Ionsoon Forests are so valuable that they 
are largely “ reserved ” by Government to prevent them 
from being destro}’-ed by careless and wasteful use. 

(c) Scrub Forest and Scrubland. — "^^Tiere the rainfall 
is less than 40 mches in a year we find it is usually too 
dry for forests to grow properly. A few trees grow, but 
most of them are armed with spines or thorns to prevent 
their being eaten b}’’ animals. Forests of small thorny trees 
are called Thorn Forests. Sometimes the trees are so small 
that they are really only bushes, and are often far apart 
(scrubland). Scrubland covers large areas in the drier 
parts of India and Burma. In Peninsular India where 
there happens to be good soil on hill slopes better forests 
may be found although the rainfall is onij’’ just over 30 
inches. One of the most useful trees in these dry parts is 
the cutch, from which a yellow dye is made. 

{d) Desert and Semi-Desert. — ^As the climate gets drier 
and drier, so the thorny trees and bushes become rarer. 
Instead we find plants with thick fleshy stems and very 
long roots, which store up water in their fleshy stems and 
leaves, 

(e) Grassland. — There is not much grassland in India. 
Patches occur on hilly regions, interrupting the Monsoon 
Forests. 

{/) Mountain Forests. — On the hiUs and mountains of 
Southern India above 5000 feet, and in Burma and on the 
Himalayas above 3000 feet we find a great change. The 
forests are more like those found in Temperate lands. The 
trees are evergreen : some of them are of broad-leaved 
tj’-pes like the oalr, others have tall unbranched trees with 
needle-shaped leaves (Coniferous or Pine Forests). These 
forests are especially important on the Himalayas. 

{g) Alpine Vegetation and Alpine Forests. — On the 
highest parts of the mountains it is too cold for trees to 
groAV. We find only small bushes and short grass, or, where 
it is very dry, practically nothing at all. On the very 
highest parts of the mountains of Northern India (above 
18,000 feet) there is always snoAv. 
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(Ji) Mangrove Fora^ts . — Tlicre arc certain tree.? which 
must have their roots covered by salt water at every Ingh 
tide. The mangroves are the most important, ll'c find 
them growing along tlie sea -coast where it is flat and muddy, 
and in the great river deltas. The mangrove forests of 
the Ganges Delta are called tlic “ iSundarbans ” after 
sundri, the Bengali name for mangrove. 

Useful Forest Products. — The most valuable timber 
is teak, mainly from Burma. Tlie pyinkado, or Burma 
ironwood, is another important tree, largely used for railway 
sleepers. Tlie sal gives a good timber also. The pine trees 
of the moimtains j-ield fine soft wood, as well as timber 
and resin, but the forests arc difficult to reach, hlany of 
the poorer Innds of wood in all parts of India are used for 
firevi’ood. The mangrove forests are found in deltas where 
tio other wood is available, and are therefore valuable for 
fuel. Bamboo is really a very large grass and gi’ows in 
many parts of India, but c.specially in the Monsoon Forests. 
It is used for very many purposes. Another fore.st product 
is lac, a sticky substance produced by insects living in the 
forest trees. 

The method of working the timber of the forests is 
interesting. It is cut in the dry season and dragged to the 
small streams b}' elephants or buflaloes. MTien the rains 
come the streams rise, and the logs arc floated down to 
the bigger rivers. These logs are joined together to form 
“ rafts ” and floated down the rivers to saw mills, where 
the wood is cut up into planks. 

7. AGRICULTURE 

India is essentially an agricultural country. Nine- 
tenths of the vast population depend on agricultural 
pursuits for their existence. Despite the population of 
320,000,000, there is still a surplus of food grains available 
for export. The following are some of the principal crops 
of India. 

Rice is grown mainly on fiat, alluvial land where there 
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is an abundant rainfall. Its distribution is shown in 
Fig. 136. This should be compared uith the rainfall and 
physical maps. It forms the staple food of the people 
in the wetter regions of India. In the drier regions it 
becomes less important, and where the rainfall is less than 
40 indies it can only be grown on irrigated land. 

Wheat, which forms the principal food grain of most 



Eig. 136. — The distribution of rice in India. 

Each dot represents 50,000 acres. 

white races, has become the favourite food in the drier 
parts of Northern India. It is there a ^vinter crop, so that 
the land can often be used for other purposes during the^'' 
rest of the year. It is soum at the end of the rains. 
ripens at the end of the year, before the gr^' 
commences. So much is grown that there is usiu 
over for export to Europe. Unlilce rice, whe/ 
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only a niodcrato amount of water and would be Icillcd if 
ilie young plants were covered by water as rice is. Wlieat 
is a very important crop in the Punjab and many of the 
nortlieni parts of India wiicrc the rainfall is le.'i.s than 
‘10 indies. .As we t.ravcl down the Ganges Valley into 
wetter regions it gradually disappears. This can be seen 
from Fig. ].j7. 



I'lO. 137. — ^I'hc cliBlribudon of whe.it in India. 
Uacli (lot represents 20,000 acres. 


BarIc !/. — Barley is another important crop udiich grows 
largely in the same districts as wheat. 

Millet forms the staple food of the people in most 
•f the drier parts of India. There are several ditlercut 
the three principal being chohim ovjoicar, citmhu or 
id mgi or mania. AAlrcrc the rainfall is less than 
..millet is everywhere important, and it can be 
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grown witliont irrigation even when the rainfall is- as 
low as 20 inches. lATien the rainfall exceeds 40 inches 
it quicldy disappears. Fig. 138 shows the distribution 
of millet. 

Maize is grovm both for its grain (Indian corn) and as 
fodder for cattle. In India it flourishes both on the plains 
and in the hills where the rainfall is moderate. We find 



it with millet in dry regions, but also in damper regions too. 
But in the Lower Ganges Valley with a rainfall of 60 ' 
inches it disappears. ^ 

Pulses of many different lands are cultivated throughour 
the country. The most important is gram, which — : 

a good food as weU as fodder for cattle and horses/ 
Sugar-cane is growm in nearly aH the provincej^ 
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but most comes from the irrigated lands of the Upper 
Ganges Valley and the Punjab. From it jaggery is 
made. But not nearly enough sugar is produced in 
India, and enormous quantities are purchased from Java 
every year. 

Cotton is the most important of the crops not grown for 
food. In India there are two principal kinds : 



Fig. 139. — Tlie distribution of cotton in India. 
Each dot represents 20,000 acres. 


[а) Native Indian cottons with short hairs, or, as we 

say, a “ short-stapled ” cotton. 

(б) American cotton, of which the plants were originally 

brought from America, which has much longer 
hairs and is much more valuable. 

Cptton is a dry-region crop, and flourishes where the 
rainfall is less than 40 inches. The soil is important; 
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one of the best is the sticky black cotton soil produced by 
the weathering of the Deccan lavas. The American cottons 
require more moisture and have to be grown on irrigated 
and carefully prepared soil, as in the Punjab. Pig. 130 
shows the distribution of cotton. 

Jute is a crop which is difEerent from almost all others 
in that it is grown in enormous quantities in one part of 
the world only, and that is in the very wet lands of the 
Ganges Delta. The stems yield a very strong fibre from 
which most of the sacks in the world are made. Like rice 
it is a plant of the low, wet lands. 

Oilseeds . — ^Plants grown for the sake of the oil obtained 
from their seeds include linseed, rape, mustard, sesamum, 
and ground nuts. They grow best with a medium rainfall, 
and often prefer slightly Mlly country. A good proportion 
of the crop is grown for export. 

Goconiits are also grown largely for the sake of the oil 
obtained from their nuts. The dried kernel of the nut, 
known as copra, is a valuable product and is sent abroad 
to be manufactured into soap, etc. A useful fibre, called 
coir, much used for making matting, is obtained from the 
outer shell of the nuts. Coconuts grow best in wet regions 
along the coast and are grown down the west coast, in the 
island of Ceylon, in the Nicobar and other islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and on parts of the east coast. 

Tea . — ^The tea-plant is a shrub which requires a heavy 
rainfall, but must be grown on hill slopes or where the 
water does not remain near the roots. Most of the tea is 
grown for export. The hill slopes bordering the Brah- 
maputra Valley in Assam, the Himalayan slopes near 
Darjeeling and Dehra Dun, the island of Ceylon, and the 
slopes of the Nilgiri Hills are the chief centres. Tea is 
obtained from the dried leaves of the idirub. 

Coffee was once important in Mysore, but a bad disease ^ 
killed many of the plants, and other countries in the world, 
like Brazil, can grow cofEee more cheaply than we can. 

To&occo. — Soil is often more important for tobacco 
than rainfall, and a little is grown in most districts of India. 
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In Enmc places, Kfcc the delia of the Irrawaddy, enough is 
grown to be exported. 

li thicr. — ^Tiiere are nxiinerous rubber plantations in 
CVylna, and some in Lower Burma and Travancorc. 

Indigo is a small plant from wliirh a p«r])le dye h made. 
It u'cd to bo important in the Ganges Valley, but it is now 
]' 0 ':-:ibl‘' to malre cliomiral dyes more cheaply, and the 
P‘(>v.-ing of indigo is not nearly so important as it was. 

Opium is obtained from the sccd-capsulcs of the opium 
poppy. It is smoked by the CJxincsc in small pipes instead 
of tobacco, and Ini'ge quantities used to be sold to China. 
But it is not good for the people, and the Government has 
agreed not to sell any more and very little is now groum. 

8- THE .ANlt^IALS OF INDL\ 

Wild Animals. — Just as the natural vegetation has 
die.ipp<-ared over large areas in India, so the wild animals 
have di'-appeared also. We have to go to the mountains, 
or the thick forests or wild uninhabited lands to find the 
wild animals. Famous wild animals of India arc the tiger 
and the elephant. Large numbers of clqrlmnts live in 
wilrl»'r parts of the Monsoon Forests, end every year many 
are caught and trained, as, for example, in Upper Burma. 
TJiev are caught by being driven into a very strong and 
narrow enclosure called a iveddah. The elephant cannot 
turn round in the narrow keddnh, and he charges the end 
until he is tired out. Tlicn he is tied up with chains and 
chained to a tame elephant. There arc wild bufialocs 
and many small animals in most parts of India. Every 
year many people die from snakc-bitc. In some of the 
rivers crocodiles are dangerous. 

Domestic Animals^ — India is an agricultural country, 
^ and large numbers of builaloes and oxen are needed for 
ploughing and as beasts of burden. In liilly regions 
horses, ponies, mules, and donlce3rs arc more useful. Li 
dry sandy re^ons camels and donkeys arc much used. 
Then the flesh of animals is eaten in many parts of India. 

I 
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We eat beef from oxen, and mutton from sbeep and 
goats. We also get millr to drink from cows and goats, 
and butter can be made from tbe milk of tbe cow. The 
animals also provide us with clotliing — ^^vool from slieep, 
goat’s hair from goats, and hair from camels ; whilst 
leather is made from the sldns of buffaloes, oxen, sheep, 
and goats. 

Elephants . — The elephant is a very intelligent animal, 
and at the same time is very strong. He is most useful 
in the forests where trees are being cut down for timber. 
He has been taught to drag great logs of wood, or pick them 
up in his trunk and carry them and arrange them in neat 
piles. He is also used as a beast of burden, and can travel 
through thick jmigle where there are no roads for bullock- 
carts. 

Oxen . — Oxen are probably the most useful animals in 
India. There are enormous numbers of them, because they 
are used for ploughing and for dravnng carts aU over India. 
There is roughly one bull or bullock or cow for every two 
people. In many countries of the world, where horses or 
machines are used for ploughing, the bullocks are killed 
and used for food, while the cows are kept for the sake of 
their miUc. The people in India do not use much milk, 
and the bullocks are valued more than the cows. In some 
parts of India, especially m the United Provinces, good 
rich fodder is grown and dairy farming is carried on. In 
many of the drier parts of India there is not sufficient grass 
to feed the oxen, so, fodder has to be grown for them. 

Buffaloes . — There are 28,000,000 buffaloes in India. 
The buffalo is heavier and stronger than the ox, but slower. 
Although the buffalo is very fond of the water and is much 
used in the rice -fields of Lower Burma for ploughing, we 
also find large numbers in the drier parts of India, as in the 
United Provinces. 

Sheep . — There are 22,000,000 sheep in British India. 
They live mainly on the dry hilly parts, where they can live 
on grassland or waste land which is not good enough for 
cattle. They are most abundant in Madras. This you 
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will see illustrated in Fig. 140. Compared ■Rith the sheep 
of other parts of the -vrorld, those of India are very poor. 
They do not give very good wool or meat. 

'Goats . — Goats are to be found everywhere in India, for 
thej^ are very easy to keep. They can live on the poorest 
of grass or strubs, and find enough to eat even in the driest 
parts. 



Pig. 140. — The distribution oi sheep in India. 
Each dot represents 60,000 sheep. 


’t, Horses and Ponies . — There are less than two million 
horses and ponies in India, which shows you that horses 
are not used for ploughing as they are in other countries 
of the world. They are mainly used for drawing small 
carts. 

ili«?es and Honlteys . — hlules are very valuable in hiUy 
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regions, as ihc)’’ are very sure-footed and do not slip 
on the nan•o^Y mountain j)aths. So goods are strapped 
on to their baclcs and carried across the mountains. 
Donkeys are used in the same way in the drier parts of 
India, and can travel long distances across dry sandy 
country. 

Camels . — ^The camel is called the ship of the desert, 



Each dot represents 1000 camels. The line marked Is the 20-inch rainfall line. 
Notice liow nearly all the camels live where the rainfall is less than 20 inches 
a year. 


because it can travel across deserts, going for long periods 
without water, and has broad feet which do not sink into 
the desert sand. So we find there are many camels in the 
dry parts, but none at all in the wet regions. This is an 
excellent example of “ Climatic control ” in relation to 
animals. You see tliis illustrated in Fig. Ml. 
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9. POPULATION' 

Distribution of Population. — In tlio whole of IncHa, 
incliuling Burma, there arc 3.o3,000.000 (three Inuidrccl 
and fifty-three million) people. Xow this i.s a vc-rj' 
large niimhor — so large that it is very difficult for us to 
realise what it means. Pui)po.se you had to malcc one 



Fio. 142. — I'lie population of India. 

Eacli dot rcprcBcnts 100,000 pooplo. Each Bquaro dot representB a town with 
moro than 100,000 pcoplo. 


stroke lilte this ] to represent each person in India, and 5 mu 
started now maldng the strokes as quickly as you could, 
and went on and on, day after day and week after week, 
only stopping for food and sleep, it would talce you over 
five years to make 353,000,000 strokes. 

These people are not scattered equally all over India, 
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Some parts of the counky are thinly populated, other parts 
are thicldy populated. Fig. 142 is a population map of 
India on Avhich each dot represents 100,000 people. By 
comparing tliis map udth the physical, vegetation, and 
rainfall maps vre find that the population is densest : 

(1) in the lowlands or slightly hilly regions ; 

(2) on the tracts of alluvium ; 

(3) both in dr}!- and wet districts ; 

(4) where the natural vegetation hf^ been removed and 

cultivated land is shown. 

Urban and Rural Population. — ^Look again at Fig. 
142. Compared mth its size there are very few large 
towns in India. The population is mainly “ rural,” that 
is, the people live in the country near their fields. India 
13 an agricultural coimtry ; the population is densest where 
agriculture is most important. We shall find later that 
this is not true of all countries. It is not true of England 
and AYales (see Figs. 265 and 266). 

The Races of People in India (excluding Burma).— 
The distribution of the different races of people in India 
is a result of the complicated history of the country. 
Ages and ages ago the only people living in In,dia were 
very wild uncivilised peoples, which' we call the Pre- 
Dravidian peoples. Then India was invaded by cleverer 
people whom we may caU the Dravidians. They spread 
all over India and drove the vdld inhabitants away to the 
hills and the thick forests. There are scarcely any 
descendants of the Pre-Dra^ddians left now ; the best 
example are the Veddas, who live in the forests in the 
wildest parts of Ceylon. After the Dravidians, India was 
invaded again and again from the north-west by clever, 
cultured, and educated peoples. The invaders — ^we may 
caU them all together the Indo-Europeans or Indo-Aryan 
peoples — ^took possession of aU the best lands, such as the 
fertile plain of Hindustan, and drove the D^a^ddians into 
Peninsular India, south of the Satpura line. The Satpura 
range of mountains formed one of the great barriers which 
prevented the' spread of the invaders to the south. Wave 
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nftcr wave of different races poured into India and settled 
there, often interraarijTng uitli the people thev conquered, 
so that to-day the peoples- of India are all very mixed, and 
it is often difficult to say whether they ha^ descended 
from the Drai-idians or the later invaders. It is much 
easier to classify the people according to the language they 
speak, or according to their religion. 

The Races of People in Burma. — Just as India was 
invaded again and again from the north-west, so Burma 
was invaded again and again from the north. But the 
people who poured into Bnnna were quite different from 
those who went to India. Burma was invaded b)* ilongol 
people? — that is, people Kbc the Chinese with ycllonish 
or yellowish-brown slan, smooth broad faces, and straight 
black hair. Nearly all the people li\Tng in Burma are . 
Mongols. .iVs in India , the wilder peoples were driven away 
to the hills, one of the latest invaders and the cleverest 
(the Burmans) seized the most fertile lands of the river 
valleys. Fig. 185 shows the distribution of races in Burma. 
Compare it with a physical map and see how the Chins, 
Shaiis. Was, Falaungs, and Kachins, who arc the less 
educated or less civilised peoples, live in the hills. 

The Languages of India. — The large munber of 
languages ^oken in India is also a result of the history of 
the countiy. We can distinguish four main groups : 

(a) The Munda languages probably represent the 
languages spoken by the oldest or Fre-Dravidiau inhabitants 
of India. The languages are very curious ; long words 
arc made by stringing together a number of short ones, so 
that one long word often means as much as a long sentence 
with ns. Munda languages arc only spoken by a few of the 
wildest of the hill tribes who live in the thick forests of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. 

(b) The Dravidian languages, once spoken over most of 
India, are now confined to tiic Peninsula (see Fig. 143). 
The principal ones are Tamil, Telngu, Malayalam, Kanarese, 
and Tuln. 

(c) The Indo-Ev.ro'pean languages, which were introduced 
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by t]ie conquerors who came from the north-wcsfc, have 
{spread all over Northern India and a long ^Yay down into 
the Peninsula. Tliere are very numerous different ones. 
In Baluchistan and tlic hills nearest the original home of 
tlie languages we find Baluclu, Pashto, and Brahui (not now 
pjjoken by many peojde). Going south-eastwards are 
iSindlii, Gujarati, and Ilarathi, with Hajasthani farther 
nortli ; going north-eastwards arc Pahari, Lahnda, Punjabi, 



Fig. 14:1. — The languages of India. 


Kashmiri,- Western and Eastern Hindi, Bihari, Oiwa, 
Bengali, and iVssaraese. 

(d) The Tibelo-Chinesc languages, which again arc quite 
different, are the languages of the Ilongol peoples. Dif- 
erent languages of this group arc spoken by the hill tribes 
of the Himalayas, such as the Lcpchas, and also over most 
of Burma, whore the principal language is Burmese. 

Linguae Francse. — -When so many different languages 
arc spoken in a countij’, it is very difficult for people when 
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travelling aboiit to understand one another. It is the same 
when people travel from one rountn' to another. In order 
that, people may understand one another there are a numbe,r 
of “common languages,” or lingiicc franccp, which are 
spoken or understood by people although not their own 
language. The nio.'t important of all is JSugUsh, which is 
spoken or understood over more than half the world. It is 
understood by educated people throughout India. Over 



the whole of Northern India and parts of Burma the common 
language, used in nearly all the bazaars, is Hindustani. It 
is really an impure form of Hindi. In Southern India and 
Ceylon the lingua franca is Tamii. 

Religion.— More important than race or even language, 
there is religion. In India the lives of the people are often 
entirely controlled by religion. It determines their up- 
bringing, education, customs and habits, marriage, occupa- 
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tion, dwelling-place, type of home, and the architecture of 
their towns. Here are just a few examples of the varjung 
influence of religion. To the Hindus the cow is a sacred 
animal and they will not eat beef ; to the Mahommedans the 
pig is an unclean animal and they will not eat pork. It is 
forbidden for a Buddhist to take life, and he mil not kill 
an animal for food. Early marriage is the custom amongst 
certain Hindus, and nearly all the girls are married before 
they are ten years old in certain parts of India. 

In some parts of India the “ purdah ” system is 
observed which, when strictly followed, does not permit 
the women to be seen at all in public and prevents the 
menfoUc from visiting the houses of other than near 
relatives. 'Wherever Mahommedans are found, their 
mosques with the characteristic form of architecture are 
found also. 

We find in India that there are “ religious, centres ” 
—famous places of pilgrimage or seat^>of learning con- 
nected vith one of the religions. Thus Benares with its 
thousands of Hindu temples and its Hindu colleges is a 
centre of both the Hindu religion and the culture connected 
with it. Lahore is a great centre of Mahommedanism, 
whilst Bangoon and Mandalay in Burma and Kandy in 
Ceylon are centres of Buddhism. To the Hindus the 
Biver Ganges is the most sacred river in the world ; to die 
or to be cremated on its banlcs is to gain everlastmg peace. 
Hardwar, where the Ganges leaves the mountain, is one 
of the most sacred places of pilgrimage. 

Distribution of Religions and Cultures. — The 
principal religions sects of India are : 


(a) Hindus . . 217,000,000 

(b) Silrhs ■ .. 3,250,000 

(c) Jains . . 1,200,000 

(d) Buddhists . . 11,500,000 

(e) Parsis . , 100,000 

(/) Mahommedans 69,000,000 
(ff) Christians . , 4,760,000 

(%) Animists .. 9,750,000 
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Many «£ tlic hill tribes, the backward peoples, arc Aniraists 
— ^that is, they worship spirits which they say live in the 
trees or the rocks, etc. Kcarly all the Buddhists live in 
Burma, the Burmans being Buddhists. There is another 
centre of Buddhism in Ceylon. The Siklis. Jains, and 
ParsLs are grouped round what we may call “ cultural 
centres.” The Silchs arc mainly in the Punjab ; the Jains 
in Eajputana and neighbouring parts of Bombay ; the 
Parsis in Bombay. 

The two greatest religions of all — Hinduism, which 
may be called the natural religion of India, and Mahom- 
medanism — are uidely distributed. Mahommedanism 
came to India with the later invaders from the north-west, 
and so we find it predominates in Baluchistan, North-West . 
Frontier, Kashmir, and the Punjab. There is another 
strong centre of Slahommedanism in Bengal. Hinduism 
predominates in other parts of India. Christianity was 
brought by seafaring peoples, and is strongest near the 
coasts. 

Again we notice the gcograpliical control of the spread 
of rdigions. Mahommedanism followed along the 
Hindustan plain, but did not penetrate strongly in Penin- 
sular India. Jainism and the Rajput culture, as well as 
the Raja.sthani language, stop short at the Satpura 
Mountains. Fig. 144 will help you to understand the 
distribution of regions. 

Occupations, — India is mamly an agricultural country. 
Fig. 145 shows you the relative importance of other 
occupations than agriculture. Although India has always 
been an agricultural country, it has always been noted for 
the cleverness and skill of its people in maldng cloth and 
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FiO. 145. — Occupations in Indio. 
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sillv, working in iin*(jil anrl ivory aiifl wood, liiii nindiine* 
inadf arliclfs can lie jinwhifivl so nnn-h more cheaply 
than haml-madc articles, and India is fa*-! taking her jihicc 
in the World as a mamifuet tiring country as well as aii 
aurieuliural count rv. AW can .still di.stinguish : 

(u) Till* ohl native industric.s of hand-made articlw. 

(6) The newer factory indu'^lrify of machinc-inade 
arlicli-.N. 

Mnniifnctiirus of Inclin. (a) CoUon fiooffs. • — The 
mo-i import.int native indii.-fry has alway.^: been the 
wc.iving of cotton fahric.-!. Cotton is one of the native 
plants of India, and though enormous quantities are pro- 
duced for c.vport, nearly lialf is u.icd iti the country. In 
.'•'ome part.s of India and Ilurina every house has its hand- 
loom where the wtiiuen make .cati-: for thenc-cK'es or dhoths 
for their husbands. .More iuqiurtant now arc the great 
cotton factories, 'i'hc mo'>t important cotton manufactur- 
ing centre is Ilombay, where a tpiarter of a million people 
are employe*! in th** cotton mills. There are al.so mills in 
the 3Iadras J’rcsidemy jiiwl in the Central IVovince.s, For 
the manufacture of cotton goods a certain amount of 
moi<-ture in the air is required. Bombay has this right 
amount of moisture, Karachi has nor. So that, although 
Bombay and Karachi are both jiorts exporting raw cotton, 

oiilv Bombav lias in addition cotton mills. 

• » 

(b) — .lust a.s Bombay is the centre of the cotton 
manufacturing industries, so Calcutta is the centre of the 
jute mills. Jute, as you have learnt, is grown in the 
Canges Weltn. A large quantity is exported raw, but the 
mills round Calcutta and u]) the Jtiver Ilooghly make large 
quantities of jute canvas and “gunny bags” — ^tvliich are 
sacks in which paddy and other grain can bo packed for 
transport. 

(c) tSilk . — India has long been famous for its beautiful 
silk.s, and many of the line old towns arc still noted for 
special kinds. But the industry is verj* small when com- 
pared wit-h cotton or jute. Mucli of the raw .silk is imported 
from China, but native Indian silk is also produced. 
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Bengal is the chief silk-produdng province. Brocaded silk 
goo^ are made in Bengal, the Punjab, and Southern India ; 
striped silks and the famous gold brocades all over Northern 
In^ at such centres as Agra, Benares, Amritsar, Ahma- 
dabad, and Surat. Burmese silk, made near hlandalay, 
is quite different but is very good. 

(d) Woollen Goods . — ^India has also long been celebrated 
for woollen goods, especially carpets and shawls. The 
weaving of shawls is a typical industry of Kashmir. 
Caipet-maldng is carried on in many ports of India, but 
especially in the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central 
Prodnces. Coarse blaiikete ore made in many parts of 
Northern India, where the winters are cold. 

In the cotton, silk, and woollen industries native 
vegetable dyes such as in^go used to be used, but now cheap 
chemical dyes are imported. 

(e) Metal WorJcing . — Ironwork is another old industry 
of India, but the great Tata iron and steel works, on the 
north-eastern coaMcld, are the only large modem iron- 
works. llany castes in India use brass for all cooldng- 
utcnsils, and brass-worldng is an important industry in 
many towns of Northern India, such as Benares. Bombay 
and Poona are centres of silver working; Jaipur and 
Delhi of gold working. 

(f) Pottery . — ^The making of pottery for domestic 
purposes is a native or “ cottage ’ industry all over India. 
Bricks and tiles are made all over Northern India. 

(g) Other Manufactures . — ^There are numerous rice-mills 
in Burma ; wheat flour mills in the Punjab ; saw mills in 
Assam and Burma ; oil refineries in Burma, Assam, and the 
Punjab ; tobacco factories in Madras, Burma, etc., as well as 
sugar-mills in various parts. In Ceylon the rubber industry 
is important, and tea-packing in Assam and Ceylon. 

10. IRRIGATION IN INDIA 

Perennial Canal Irrigation. — ^By far the most im- 
portant type of irrigation is by means of canals which have 
water in them all the year rotmd. Many of the canals are 
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hundreds of miles long, and the construction of them costs 
enormous sums of money. It is only when there is a strong 
and wise Government that such works can be constructed. 
The British Government has spent the tremendous sum of 
Bs. 100,00,00,000 (one hundred crores) on irrigation works 
in India, and 50,000,000 acres have been made fertile for 
the poor farmers. The most important works are in the 
drier parts of tbe great Hindustan Plain — ^in the Punjab, 
United Provinces, and Sind. Although tbe rainfall in 
these parts of the Hindustan Plain is poor, there is a 
good rainfall, as well as a heavy snowfall, on the 
Himalaya Mountains to the north. As a result the rivers 
which rise in those mountains are never dry, but are alwa}^ 
bringing water down from the mountains to the plains 
In some seasons of the year there is more water than at 
others. It sometimes happens that most water is required 
for irrigation when the river is at its lowest. The first 
stages in building a great irrigation canal are : 

(1) To choose a suitable spot on the river where its 
supply of water can be tapped. 

(2) To build across the river a wall (called a dam oz 
weir), so that the water can collect behind to form a lake 
which will never be dry. In the rainy season more water 
will flow into this lake than is required, and it is allowed to 
escape over the wall. But in the dry season nearly all 
the water iu the lake will be used for the canal. 

The dam or weir from which the canal starts is called the 
“ head ” of the canal. The main canal is then cut right 
across the country. The slope of the canal is very, very 
gentle, so that the water only moves slowly, and not 
rapidly as it does in many rivers. Often the surface of 
the land slopes more rapidly than is desirable for the 
canal, and so the canal has to be built upon an embank- 
ment. From the main canal big branch canals are con- 
structed. The water is actually distributed to the land 
through a series of small side branches called distributary 
canals. The amount of water passing into these small 
canals has to' be very carefully regulated. The largest and 
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most recent dam is at Siikkur, on tlic river Indus, in the 
Sind. Opened in 1932, it \nll irrigate HI million acres. 

Besides the great works in the Hindustan Plain, there 
are important canal s^’stems in Hladras and Central Burma, 
about which you will learn in later chapters. 

Inundation Canals. — In Sind and in certain other 



Fra. 140. — Irrigation in India. 

1, S, 3 •= Sradra.*;; 4= Sind; S-- Punjab; C -• United Provinces; 
T » PcsliATrar area; 8 » Dry zone of Biinna. 


parts of India canals were constructed starting from the 
banlv of a river. The water of the river overflows into them 
t in the flood season, but in the hot season the canals dry up, 
so that they are not nearly so useful as the permanent 
canals. Sind now has permanent canals. 

Tanks. — ^In most of the drier parts of Peninsular 
India mud walls are built across the valleys of small 
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streams, so that water collects and forms a pond or lake 
during the wet season. Such ponds or lakes are called 
tanks, "^^rhen the rainy season is over, the water fromi the 
tanks can be used, but in the hot season the tanks dry up 
completely. In bad rainfall years the tanks may not 
even be filled during the rains. 

Wells. — Although the surface of the land may be dry 
in the drier regions, there is often water at a short distance 
below the surface. This water can be reached by wells 
and brought up to the surface. 

Karez. — In Baluchistan, but in no other part of 
India, there is a very clever system of irrigation. Long 
underground tunnels called karez have been constructed 
to reach water at the foot of the hills and to bring it out on 
to the alluvial plains. 

Ilig. 146 shows you the more important irrigated 
regions in India. 

Famine. — ^In limes past India has sufiered terribly 
from famine. The parts which sufier most are those parte 
which have a moderate rainfall, but which depend entirely 
on “ dry ” crops. In bad rainfall years the crops may fail 
and the people be without food. Notice that famine is 
not to be feared in tracts irrigated by large works, but in 
the dry parte where irrigation cannot be carried out. The 
drier parte of the plateau sufier most. In the old days 
many thousands of people perished, but now there are 
railways, and food can be sent quickly from one part of 
the country to another. 

11. NATURAL REGIONS 

India is a very large country, and we have to divide 
it into a large number of natural regions. We have already 
noticed that the country falls into four great physical 
divisions. It will be simpler if we group together the 
natural regions according to these physical divisions. 
This gives us the following arrangement : 

‘ (a) Natural Eegions of the Mountain Walk 
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(&) Natural Begions of the Hindustan Plain. 

(c) Natural Begions of the Indian Plateau. 

(d) Natural Begions of Burma. 

The Natural Regions of the Mountain Wall. — 
These natural regions hare one thing in comuiou. They 
are aU mountainous, or very hUly, or consist of liigh 
plateaux surroimded by mountains. The mountain u-all 
does not form a single natural region, because the climate 
varies enormously from end to end. One place in .Vssam 
near the eastern end has the heaxdest rainfall in the world ; 
some places near the western end practically have no rain 
at all. Further, the higher parts are much colder and 
difierent therefore from the lower parts. 

We therefore divide the mountain wall into the following 
rsgions : 

(1) The Eastern TTilla Begion, comprising the eastern 

part of the mountain wall separating India from 
Burma. It is very wet, forested, and thinly 
populated. ' 

(2) The Himalayan Begion, comprismg the Himalayan 

Mountain Chain from QOOO feet upwards. 

(3) The Sub-Himalayan Bepon, comprising the foot- 

hills between ^e plains and the moimtains, as 
well as the lower slopes of the Himalayas up to 
3000 feet. 

(4) The Tibetan Plateau, on the far side of the Himalaya 

Alountains. It is the highest plateau in the 
world, away from the reacb. of the monsoon. It 
is an Alpine desert. 

(5) The North-Western Dry Hills cover the north- 

western part of the mountain wall, and form a very 
dry region. 

(6) The Baluchistan Plateau, the western part of the 

mountain wall, is a very dry plateau surrounded 
by hills. 

The Natural Regions of the Hindustan Plain. — 
The great alluvial plain of Hindustan is again divisible 
according to climate. 
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(7) Tlie Lower Indus Valley or Sind, a very dry allmdal 

plain depending almost entirely on inundation 
canals from the Eiver Indus. 

(8) Tlie Punjab Plains, another very dry alluvial 

plain, depending ahnost entirely on canals from 
the five rivers of the Punjab. 

(9) The Upper Ganges Valley, a dry region in wliich 



Pig. 147. — The natural regions of India. 


nearty half the country depends on perennial 
iriigation canals from the Junma and Ganges. 

(10) The Middle Ganges Valley, an intermediate 
area, Avith a mixture of Avet-zone and dry-zone 
crops. 

(11) The Lower Ganges Valley, or the Deltas, a wet 
alluvial region characterised by AA^et crops, 
notably rice. 
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(12) The Brahmaputra Valley, a wef. valley much 
narrower than the Ganges Plain and less thickly 
populated. 

The Natural Regions of the Indian Plateau. — 
The whole of India south of the Hindustan Plain may he 
caUed the Indian Plateau. We might call it Peninsular 
India, but most people when they use that term mean only 
the land south of the Satpura Range. We may dlvtinguLsli 
ten natural regions grouped as follow.s : 

(a) Coastal Regiom round the Plateau proper. 

(13) The Gujarat Region, drj- or moderatelj* drj', hilly 
in places. 

(14) The West Coast Region comprising a narrow 
con.stal plain and the slopes of the Western 
Ghats ; verv wet. 

(15) The Carnatic or Tamil Region comprising a broad 
coastal plain and an inland hill}* part ; moderately 
wet, with the rain falling mainly in October, 
November, and December. 

(16) The Northern Ciicars Region, including Orissa, 
a coastal plain, moderately wet. 

(b) Regions north of the Satpura Mountain Line and 
sloping down towards the Hindustan Plain. 

(17) The Tliar or 6re,at Indian Desert. 

(IS) The Rajput Upland Region, dry to very dij*, hilly, 
sloping upwards from the Thar and Punjab 
Plains towards the Satpura Range. 

(19) The Central Indian Foreland or Central India 

Plateau, dry, sloping upn-ards from the Ganges 
Plain to the Central India Highlands. 

(c) R^ions of the Plateau (Peninsular India proper). 

(20) The Deccan or high southern part of the 
plateau, diy, somewhat barren, and tliinly popu- 
lated. 

(21) The Deccan Lavas Region or north-western part 
of the plateau, dry, but with a very fertile black 
soil, very suitable for cotton ; moderately thickly 
populate. 
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(22) The Xofih- Eastern Plateaiij a complex I'cgioii 

comprising live subdivisions : tlio Central Indian 
Highlands, Gliola Xagpur Plateau, Eastern Gliats. 
Cldiattisgarh Plain or -Mahanadi Valley, and the ' 
Godavari Valley. The region as a vliolc has a 
moderate rainfall (40 to GO inches), and is thinly 
])oopled and largely forested. The people live 
mainl}^ in the two valley areas. 

The Natural Regions of Burma. — Burma, as we 
have already said, is very distinct from the rest of India and 
falls into seven natural regions. One of these (the We.stern 
Hills Pcgioji) i.s part of the Ea.stern Hills Begion of India, 
and compi'ises the mountain wall which separates Burma 
from India. The other regions are : 

(23) TJic Arakan Coastal Strip; very wet, liilly, very 
thinly popidatcd. 

^24) The Tenasserim Coastal Strip ; very wet, liilly or 
mountainous, covered with evergreen forest, very 
thinly jiopulated. 

(25) The Shan Plateau, a plateau of old rocks, 
moderately wet, thinly populated by backward 
people. 

(26) The Xorthern Hills Begion, a hilly region, sloping 
southwards, wet or very wet, undeveloped. 

(27) I'he Dry Belt, a dry plain, fairly thickly populated. 

(28) The Delta Begion, mainly an alhndal plain, wet to 

very wet, and devoted to rice cultivation ; divided 
into two parts by a forest-covered range of hills. 
Densely populated except on the hills. 

Difference between Regions. — ^Therc are, of course, 
many other difTerenccs betAveen the natural regions, Avhich 
we shall sec Avhen Ave come to study each in detail. Fig. 
147 is a map of India shoAA’ing the natural regions. .rVn 
attempt has been made to shoAV AA’here the line betAATen tAvo 
regions is marked and AAdiere there is a gradual change. 
Study this inap ATry carefully. Fig. 186 shoAA^s the natm’al 
regions of Burma, 
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12. THE POLITIC.-VL DIVISION'S OF INDIA 

The great Indian Plmpire is ruled by the Govornnient 
of India, at the head of whicli is tlie Viceroy or Governor- 
General. Tlie Viceroy is as4sted by a small council, fo 
that the acts of the Governnifut of India are ahvav.s .‘;aid 
to be by order of “ Tlie Governor-General in Council.'’ 
The Viceroy and Council are advised in all niatter.s, but 
especially in the making of laws, by the Leccislative 
Assembly, a large body of men mainly elected by the 
people themselves in all parts of the country, .\lthough 
the Govenmient of India with its Council and Legi'^hitivc 
Assembly is the real means of Government in India, many 
matters have to be referred to the Capital of the British 
Empire, London, where tlicy arc administered by the 
Secretary of State for India. *Ls you learn from hi.story, a 
great part of ineba used to be controlled by the East India 
Conpiany. Vlien the posse.ssions of tliat company were 
taken over and the Government of India was formed, the 
jwoclamation declared that “ all shall ahlcc enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law ’’ whatever their race or 
religion, and that all offices in the Government should be 
open to all natives of India, whatever their race or creed. 
Education, ability, and integrit)' are the only cpialilications 
required for Government sernce. 

Since 1912 the seat of Government or Capital of India 
has been Dellii. For many years before that it was at 
Calcutta. 

It would be ver}' difficidt to govern a huge area lilce 
India from one centre such as Delhi, so British India has 
been dmded into nine major and six minor provinces. 
The nine major pl■o^•inces of Sladras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bffiar and Orissa, 
Assam, and the Central Pro\dnces are ruled each by a 
Governor assisted by a Legislative Council (elected mainly 
by the people) ; the six minor provinces are each 
administered by a Chief Commissioner. The six minor 
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provinces arc the North-AVest Frontier, Ajmer, Delhi, 
Coorg, Baluchistan, and the Andaman Islands. 

Tlicn there are large areas of India, called iNative States, 
ruled by their omi chiefs (styled Alaharajahs, Eajahs,’etc.). 
Generally the ruler is ad\’ised by a political officer apjiointed 
by the Government of India, but the native ruler otherwise 
has complete control of his affairs. Some of the Native 
States are very large like Hyderabad or Mysore, others 
embrace onh' a few square miles. 

The smaller Native States have political relationshijis 
with the provinces within wliich they lie, but tlie larger 
States (Kashmir, Hyderabad, ilysore, etc.) deal directly 
with the seat of Government at DeUii. 

Included geographically in India arc certain entirely 
independent States like Nejial. Quite separate in Govern- 
ment is Ceylon, which is an island off the south of 
India and only separated from it by a narrow strait. 


THE PROVINCES AND STATES OF INDIA 


1. ASSAM 

Assam lias been a separate province since 1912. Its 
population is only 74 millions, and there is stiU plenty of 
room for more people in many jjarls of Assam. It is ruled 
by a Governor with a Legislative Council. The seat of 
Government is Shillong, situated on the higli healthy 
plateau but not served by railway. 

Physical Features. — Assam falls into three separate 
divisions ; 

(a) The Brahmaputra Valley along the north. 

(b) The Hills Region, consisting of the liills which 
separate Assam from Burma, and sending a broad finger 
westwards to form the Khasi, Jaintia, and Garo Hills. 

(c) The Surma Ahlley in the south, which joins on to, 
and really forms part of, the great Delta Region of Bengal. 
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Along tlic nortla of Assam lie flie Himala3'a Mountains, 
and certain tracts of Assam form part of the mountain 
regions. 

The first two pln’sical regions form natural regions wliich 
lie ■wholly within the proWnce. and we will dcscrihc them 
in detail, but the Surma ^'allev will be deseriljed later with 
Bengal. 

The Brahmaputra Valle}' in Assam is roughh* 500 
miles long, but only about DO miles wide, and so is very 
different from the broad Gange.s Plain. It is sluit in 
between the loftj* Idinialaj'as on the north and the Assam 
Hills on the south. A great part of tlic ralley ha.s a rainfall 



Fio. HS. — The Brahmaputra Valley. 


of more than SO inches, but in the centre there is a drier 
patch. This drier part lies in the rain-shadow of the Garo, 
Ivhasi, and Jaiutia Hills, which protect the valley from 
the South- V^est Monsoon.' In the hot season and the 
rains the shA* is cloudy, and the land does not get so hot 
as in the broad Ganges Valley. The Brahmaputra River 
itself is broad ; it divides and reunites again many times ; 
on either side there is often a waste marshy belt, but a 
little distance from the river are flat lands given over to 
rice-growing. Palm trees and Auliages are dotted about 
amongst the paddy-helds ; farther away from the ri^'er 
are found the gentle slopes covered with tea gardens for 
which Assam is famous. There are still only 150 people 
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to the square luile in this region, instead of 500 as we find 
in the Ganges Valley. Less than a quarter of tlie region 
is cullivatcd, whilst nearly half is waste land, livery year 
Bengalis come from crowded Bengal to settle ; Biharis 
arc employed in the tea gardens, and afterwards settle 
on the land, and so the population is growing. Two-thirds 
of the cultivated land is used for rice ; tea and oil-seeds 
are the other important crops. Twelve people out of 
every hundred are connected witli the tea industry. 
Eemember that the tea is grown mainly for export. At 



the eastern end of the region is the small oilfield of Dighoi. 
Tlie river is the great liighway ; notice liow it interrupts the 
railways. 

The Hills Region of Assam forms part of the mountain 
wall between India and Burma, and joins on to the 
Western Hills Region of Burma. Notice the names of the 
different parts. The hills receive a very heavy rainfall, 
and on the southward slope of the Khasi Hills is Cherra- 
punji, one of the rainiest places in the world, with nearly 
500 inches of rain per year. The most imj)ortant part of 
the region is the plateau on which Shillong is situated, and 
here there is a moderate amount of cultivation. Talcing 
the region as a whole, only one twenty -fifth is cultivated, 
more than half is waste, and forests cover one-eighth of the 
whole. Many 'of the forests are too difficult to reach to 
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(7/) Mangrove Forests . — TJiere are certain trees whicli 
must Lave their roots cov'ered by salt water at every liigh 
tide. The mangroves are the most important. We find 
them growing along the sea-coast wliere it is flat and muddy, 
and in the great river deltas. The mangrove forests of 
the Ganges Delta are called the “ Snndarbans ” after 
sundri, the Bengali name for mangrove. 

Useful Forest Products, — T])e most valuable timber 
is teal:, mainly from Burma. The pyinicado, or Burma 
ironwood, is another important tree, largely used for railway 
sleepers. The sal gives a good timber also. The pine trees 
of the mountains yield fine soft wood, as well as timber 
and resin, but the forests are difficult to reach. Many of 
the poorer Icinds of wood in all parts of India are used for 
firewood. The mangrove forests are found in deltas where 
no other wood is available, and are therefore valuable for 
fuel. Bamboo is really a very large grass and grows in 
many parts of India, but especially in the Monsoon Forests, 
used for very many purposes. Another forest product 
a sticlcj’’ substance produced by insects living in the 
rees. 

method of working the timber of the forests is 
sting. It is cut in the dry season and dragged to the 
.1 streams by elephants or bullaloes. When the rains 
he the streams rise, and the logs are floated down to 
je bigger riv^ers. Tliese logs are joined together to form 
rafts ” and floated down the rivers to saw mills, where 
/he wood is cut up into planks. 

'7. AGRICULTURE 

India is essentially an agi-icultural country. Nine- 
tonths of the vast population depend on agi'icultural 
pursuits for their existence. Despite tlic population of 
there is still a surplus of food grains available 
■’s t?.^h* The following arc some of the principal crops 
Coift 

rainfall . iS^oisTi mainly on flat, allmdal land where there 
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2. NEPAL 


Altliougli Nepal is a kingdom quite independent of 



India, we will consider 
it next, because it lies to 
the nortli of the Ganges 
Plain, and in Nepal wc 
can learn sometbing 
more about the moun- 
tain wall wliich guards 
India on the nortli, Tlie 
ruling race in Nepal is 
the race of the Gurkhas, 
fine brave men wlio 
make good soldiers. 
Many of them volun- 
teer for ser\dce in the 
British Army, For over 
a century there has been 
peace and good-will be- 
Ween Nepal and India. 
Nepal stretches for 500 
miles along the Hima- 
layan Chain. To the 
north lies the plateau 
of Tibet, to the south 
is the Ganges Plain. 
Nepal falls into two 
natural regions, the 
Himalayan Eegion and 
the Sub-Himalayan or 
Sub-Montane region. 

The Himalayan Re- 
gion includes roughly 
aU the land over 5000 
feet. We can dmde the 
main Himalayan Region 
into two parts ; the 
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Main Himalayan Kange and the lower or outer Hima- 
layas. This part of the Himalayas catches the full force 
of the South-West Slonsoon and the rainfall is. very 
heavy — more than 100 inches in the east. As we go 
westwards it gets less and less because ' the monsoon 
wind has to blow great distances across the land before it 
reaches the mountains. But everywhere it is good ; even 
at Simla it is 63 inches. Standing on the mountains, one 
can see the clouds rolling up from the sea in the Bay of 
Bengal and enveloping the mountains in a thick white 
mist. 

The Himalayan Region can be divided into four belts, 
according to vegetation and height above sea-level : 

(1) Evergreen Oak Forest Belt, 5000 to 9000 feet. 

(2) Coniferous Forest Belt, 9000 to 12,000 feet. 

(3) Alpine Belt, 12,000 to 16,000 feet. 

(4) Snow, 16,000 feet to the top of the mountains. 
Although the forests are dense and contain many different 
trees, they are too inacces-sible to be of great conmiercial 
value at present. It is difficult to get into the mountains 
and still more difficult to work the timber. In the Alpine 
Zone the grormd is covered mth Rhododendrons, often 
forming dense thickets, but the higher we go the poorer 
the vegetation becomes, and much of the ground is covered 
only with tufts of grass and mountain flowers. At about 
16,000 feet we pass the “ snow-line,” above which the heat 
of summer is not sufficient to melt the snow which falls 
during the rest of the year, and so there is always snow. 

There are very few people in the Himalayan Region. 
They live in small ^dllages, vudely scattered. The %dllagers 
clear a piece of jungle and grow just enough food to enable 
them to live. They belong to various hill tribes, mostly 
of Mongolian races. One of the most important peoples 
is the Nepalese, and their language, Nepali, is used as a 
lingua franca in many parts of the hills. The rivers of the 
hills are rushing, roaring torrents, occup}dng deep V-shaped 
valleys, and many of them rise from glaciers in the higher 
parts of the moimtaius. 
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The Sub-Montnnc or Suh-IIimalayan Region lies 
lictwecu the broad ailtivated iil:nn5 of tlif (ijin"*--' ai'd the 
Himalnyan Region, extendin:: ton Ip-islit of .“inilO f-ti in 
the Himalayas. It can us-Hally be divitlwl into 1 ’.vq snips : 

{a) The part n«MriT the pi.iin*:. ofH'n built up of si’.nrl 
and stones washed down from the hills, is only slighlly 
above the level of the pl.iiii.-'. It is ofien covered with 
coarse tall grasses, and is known as the Ter.ii. 

{b) The part nearer the mountains con-'ists of a belt of 
bills, usually covered with forest, damp and unhealthy. 
There are large areas of vaitiahlc s.'tl forc.-«t. 

Cultivation is gradually extending into the Terai. 
which is being drained, cultivated, and rendered more 
bcaltby, and so the popttlation inereasc.s. 

The principal town of Nepal, Katmandu, is situated in 
a rich valley amongst the hills. Nearly a quarter of all the 
inhabitants of Ncjial live in this vallet*. 

Nearly all the c.xports and imports of the kingdom of 
Nepal pass through India. More than one quarter of the 
whole of India’s foreign overland trade is with Nepal. 

3. KASHMIR 

Kashmir is a large native state, situated amongst the 
mount nijiS of North-'We.stern India. It is ruled by the 
31nharajn of Kashmir and Jammu, whose capital is at 
Srinagar. 

The greater part of Kashmir lies in the Himalayan 
region, but the Himalayas arc somewlint dificrent here 
from what they are in Nepal. The north-eastern corner 
of the state lies on the Tibetan Plateau, whilst the south 
forms part of the Sub-Himalayan Region. 

The Himalayan Region. — ^In the cast, that is in Nepal 
or Sikldm, the Himalayan Range is comparatively narrow. 
But towards the west, in Kashmir, it is much broader, and 
four great parallel ranges of mountains can be distin- 
guished : 

The Muziagh-Karakoram Range. 
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Tlie Inner Himalayas or Zanskar Eange. 
The Middle Himalayas or Paugi Eange. 



The Outer Himalayas 
or Pir Panjal Eange. 

The 3\Iu2tagh-Ivarako- 
ram Piange is the highest 
of all, and there are many 
great pealcs more than 

25.000 feet, of which Ko 
or J\Iount Godwdn Austen, 
is the highest, and pro- 
bably the second highest 
mountain in the world. 
This great chain of moun- 
tains completely shuts ofi 
the bleak Tibetan Plateau 
beyond . One difficult gate- 
way or pass — the Karako- 
ram Pass — crosses the range 
and is the road from Leh 
to Tibet. 

The Inner Himalayas 
also form a great wall, -with 
many peaks more than 

20.000 feet liigh. 

The Middle Himalayas 
are not quite so high, but 
many peaks are more than 

15.000 feet hish. 

The Outer Himalayas 
have an average height of 

14.000 to 15,000 feet. 
Though the peaks are not 
much more than half the 
height of hloimt K 2 , it is 
this range, udth its snowy 
crest, which the dwellers 
in the plains can see. 
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The Indus Eiver rises in the Tibetan Plateau, and for a 
long distance flows between the great Ivarakoram Range 
and the Inner Himalayas. The monsoon is not felt on 
the Tibetan Plateau ; in reality it is the Inner Himalayas 
wliich prevent it being felt, and so the upper Indus Valley, 
around the town of Lch, is very dry. After the town of 



Fig. 154. — ^Tlie mountains of Kashmir. 


Skardu, the Indus passes through a tremendous gorge, 
V is joined by the Gilgit, and then turns southward, then 
westwards again, and finally southwards till it cuts its 
way through the mountains to the plains. Between the 
Middle and Outer Himalayas is a vaUey different from 
most of the moimtam valleys. It is broader and has a 
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lake in it (Wulur Lake). Tliis valley is the Vale of Kaslunir, 



and* is one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the 
world. The river draining 
it is the Jhelum, on which 
is situated Srinagar, the 
principal town of J^shmir. 
The rivers of the Punjab 
Plains — ^the Ghenab, Bavi, 
Bias, and Sutlej — have cut 
through the Outer Hima- 
layas and some of them 
through the Middle Hima- 
layas, but only the Sutlej, 
wldch rises in Tibet, cute 
right through. 

Note carefully on the * 
map the few and difficult 
passes through the moim- 
tains — one feom Srinagar 
across the Zojila Pass to 
L^, and then to Varkand 
in Tibet. Another pass is 
the Shipld Pass. 

The forests are usually 
on the northern sides of 
the mountains, where they 
have more shade, so that 
the snow remains longer 
and the moisture is not 
dried up by the sun. The 
southern side of the hiU is 
often a bare stony slope, 
or covered with short grass 
and bushes. There are few 
people in the mountain 
regions, and often they 
have to grow their crops in 
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tiny field? on the lulbirles. Below 8000 feet tIic most 
important crop is maize, bnt wheat can also be grown to 
this level. Buckwheat i.'S gromi on the poore.st, stony soil, 
whilst rice is grown in tiny fields at the bottom of valley®. 
The little ricc-field.s are carefully levelled and water brought 
to them in little canals. The JCn.shmiris live in the more 
.‘•iicltered valleys, but in the wilder parts, like the Indus 
Valley, the onl}’ inliabitants are wandering shepherds. 

The hill .elate.® in the northern part of the Punjab arc 
very .similar to Kashmir in general features. 

Of the towns in this region there is Srinagar in the Vale 
of Kn.shmir. Leh and Ska^u in the Indus Valley. 

The Sub -Himalayan or Sub-Montane Region is 
much drier in the west than it is in the east. The strip 
neare>-t the jdains is usually covered with poor monsoon 
forest nr .«cnib. The most useful tree is Chichra or Dhak 
[Bufea). which makes good firewood, and a lot of bamboo 
is obtained. The strip nearest the mountains, from 8000 
to yC'Ou fpf-t, is loss unhealthy than in the wetter east. 
It is also fore.sted and the Chir pine is common. It is just 
where the rivers leave the Sub-Himalayan Region to enter 
the plains that their water is “ tapped ” for irrigation, and 
so there i® a line of irrigation worls on the borders of this 
region. In the region itself the rainfall is from 30 to 
40 inchea. and so dry crops can be grown without irriga- 
tion. 'Wheat and maize are the most important, but 
gram and millet are also grown. The scrub forests are 
gradually being cut down and cultivation extended. 

The Tibetan Plateau. — ^North of the Karakoram 
Range there is a barren, bleak upland with scarcely any 
vegetation — a dry sandy waste -with salt lakes scattered 
over its surface. The total precipitation (rain and snow) 
is only about 3 inches a year, but enough to keep most of 
the plateau covered with snow for many months together. 
This is part of the great Plateau of Tibet ; only a small 
fragment comes within the borders of Kashmir. In the 
cold weather it is cold and barren, but in the hot weather it 
is almost worse, for the air is so thin that the sun shines 

K 
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ilnwji awl niakps ilu* rocks t»»o hot to touch, whereas it 
may lie freezinj? in the shade. At nijilit it gets very, very 
eoltl. The rc«i»)n is ]iractieally uniuhahitod ; a few iraclers 
brine salt and borax from the shores of th<‘ salt lakes to 
exclianee for Indian goods in the Punjab ba.zaars. An 
important beast of burden is the Yak, an animal rnthor 
like a bnlloek, with a large hump awl long hair. The 
rivers of this region drain northwards into a region of inland 
drainage. 


4. TIIF. NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

'riie Xorth-West Frontier Province is one of tlie 
snniller provinces of Iwlia, awl lie.s mainly between the 
Punjab and the .\fghan Frontier on the western .•-•ide of 
the Indus. It- consi«,ts of three Piitish Districts and a 
large tract of “ tribal territon* ’’ lying between them and 
the frontier. The tribal territor}’ is inhabited by wild 
hill tribes who are left to themselves unless they become 
restless and attempt to laid the peoj)lrj of the ])lain. 
The wliole of the province forms part of a single natural 
region, whicli may he called the Korth-AVo.stern Dry Hills 
Hegion. Some of the adjoining districts of the Punjab 
belong to the same natural region. 

The North-Western Dry Hills Region. — Thus 
region comprises nearly the ivhole of the North- We.sfc 
Frontier Province (on the west of the Indus) and the 
Punjab dislriets of .fhelum. Rawalpindi awl At lock (cast 
of the Indus). JUverywliere the rainfall is .small and never 
exceeds 30 inche.s. The tract on the west of the Indus 
consists of a series of three ]>Inins — Peshawar, ilannu and 
Dora Ismail Klian — ilivided from one anotlicr by the low 
liills of Kohat and oiTshoots of the frontier range. The 
Indus Valley itself is a fine tract, but the linrvc.sts vary 
greatly with the c.xtent of the river flood.s. The Vale of 
Peshawar is highly irrigated and well wooded. 'VMtero 
irrigated the.Bnnnu Plain is fertile, but elsewhere is dry 
and barren. Tlic x^lain of Dcra Ismail Khan is a clay 
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desert;, but; in good rainfall years becomes grass covered. 
These plaiu.s have very hot summers and very cold vinters. 
To the \s'e.st of the three plains lie the barren treeless hills 
inhabited by the wild frontier tribes. In the more 
sheltered valleys are little villages, and near by the hill- 
slopes may have sufficient grass for sheep to be kept. The 
region is almost outside the influence of the monsoon and 
most of the scanty rain falls in the cold season. The 



Fio. 150. — The dry hills region of the north-west, 
land over 1000 Icct, dotted; over 3000 tcct, b'ack. 


irrigated plains of Pe.shawar and Bannu are thickly popu- 
lated and much wheat is grown, .^inother crop is gram. 
Jlillet is grown as a dry crop. 

Above Peshawar lies the famous Khyber Pass, the gate- 
way to Afghanistan. A wonderful mountain railway now 
threads its way through the narrow pass. Peshawar is 
the most important town of the province, it is the centre 
of the irrigated land, and controls the route through the 
Khyber Pass. 
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5, BALUCHISTAN 

Balueliistcan lies outside tlie mountain ' wall of -India 
and outside the influence of the monsoon (see Big. 157). 
It is a very dry plateau. It includes several British Districts 
(the most fertile parts), the large native state of Kaalt and 



Fig. 157, — monsoon regions of India. 


a number of smaller states. The whole of Baluchistan 
forms one natural region. It is a plateau with a very 
irregular sm-face, averaging from 1000 to 3000 feet high, 
and cut off from India by the Sulaiman Range. The rain- 
fall does not usually exceed 8 inches in a year ; there are 
no large rivers which can be used for irrigation, and the 
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rain f.sll’? mainly dtirin'i ^torm= in tlie cold Fi'n^nn.^ TJjlii- 
chi'tan is vvry Imt in th'' hot. j-pason and v.-n* cold in the 
mid '•(.•aeon, Exci-pt near the coast, it fririn- an area of 
iuLijil drainagi*. The riv*'r? flow into pliallow l:il:i-» which 



Fig. 158. — Map ol Baluchistan. 


often dir np in the hot weather. In this barren country 
there are only six people per square mile— less than in any 
other Province or Slate of India. The people arc of three 
principal races— Brahui, Biluchi, and Pathan.- They are 
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nearly all nomads moving about with them herds of sheep, 
goats, horses, cattle, and camels. In summer they live in 
shelters made of branches, or in tents made of goats’ hair 
matting. In winter they live in mud huts in ^dllages. A 
little land is irrigated by the curious “ Karez ” or by flood 
waters from the rivers. The principal crops are millet, 
wheat, and fodder. Along the sea-coast there are a few 
fishermen, but a little way away from the coast dates 
prondc food for man and beast for most of the year. 
There are really no towns in Baluchistan. The Bolan 
Pass is the easiest route from Baluchistan to India, and 
the British town of Quetta lies at the head of the pass. 
Another British station is Sibi. Across the deserts are 
numbers of old camel caravan routes. One of these, 
running along tire north of the country to the Persian 
border, has now been replaced by a railway, 

6. THE PUNJAB 

Although it lies in the dry north-west, the Punjab is 
one of the important provinces of India. It has benefited 
enormously by the great irrigation works carried out by 
tire Government. Punjab means “ five waters ” and the 
Punjab is, strictly, the land of the five rivers — the Jhelum, 
Clienab, Bavi, Bias, and Sutlej. But the province, which 
extends beyond this area, includes the land between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, as well as part of the land between 
the )Sutlej and the Jumma and part of the Himalayas. 
Included in the province are several native states, and 
the whole is larger than the United Provinces and nearly 
as large as the Madras Presidency. The population is 
roughly 25,000,000. 

The greater part, including the most important lands, 
of the Punjab forms part of the great plain of Hindustan 
and vdll be described under the name of the Punjab Plain. 
In the north-west is a dry plateau or hilly region which 
forms a part of the North-West Dry Hills Region. The 
north-eastern part includes portions of the Himalayan and 
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Suh-IIimalayan Eegions, wliUst the south-east borders the 
Tlinr Desert. 

The Nortli - Western Dry Hills Region indudcs 
most of the Punjab lying between the Jheiuni and tlie 
Indus — the districts of Jlielum, Piawalpindi. and Artock. 
Ir is a dry sandy plateau, bounded on the soutli by tlie 
Salt Range. The most important crop is millet, which 
depends mainly on the scanty rainfall. There is an oil- 
field near Attock, and salt is mined in the Salt Range. 
The principal tovrn, is Rawalpindi, at the foot of the 
Himalayas, from which a road runs to the hill station of 
Hurree and to the heart of Kashmir. Notice, too. the 
important position of Rawalpindi in connection with 
railway routes. 

The Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Regions.— For 
a general description of these regions see under Kashmir. 
Only the north of the Punjab projects into these regions. 
On a spur of the Himalayas, near the plains, lies Simla, 
the seat of government in the hot weather. It is 7000 feet 
above .sea-level and reached bv a wonderful mountain 
raOway. iniere the great rivers of the Punjab leave the 
Sub-Himalayan Region are the great irrigation works, 
where the water of the rivers is tapped and directed into 
the irrigation canals. The Punjab as a whole is verj' short 
of timl’«^, and efl'orts have been made to work the fine 
timbers of the Himalayas. The most valuable trees are 
the deodar and the blue pine. The chir pine is also used. 
The timber is floated douTi to saw-mills on the plains. 

The Punjab Plain is a broad alluvial plain without a 
hill at all. It slopes almost imperceptibly south-west- 
wards. South of the Sutlej the land rises gradually and 
fades away into the Thar Desert. Five rivers thread their 
way across the plain — the Jlielum. dienab, E,a^d, Bias, and 
Sutlej. Eventually they all join to form the Panchnad, 
which in turn joins the Indus. In the dry season the rivers 
are shallow and slow, but in the rainy seasojn, when the 
warm sun has melted the snows on the Himalayas and the 
monsoon rains are pouring down on the Himalayan slopes, 
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the rivers become rushing torrents often miles wide. The 
rush of water does not always follow the same channel. 



The river may leave its old bed and in a single night 
destroy miles of fertile fields. The whole region is very 
dry ; it is driest in the south-west, where the rainfall is 


Pig. 159. — ^Tho Punjab Plains. 

Land over 1000 feet, dotted ; over 2000 feet, black. 
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less tlian 5 indies. The extremes of temperature between 
the hottest and coldest months should be noted. 

The Punjab Plain can be divided into three parts ; 

(a) The Xorth-Eastern Plain. This is the wettest part — 
near the foot of the Himalayas. There are numerous wells 
for irrigation in tliis region, but dry crops may also be 
groivn without irrigation. 

[b) The South-We.stern Plain is so dry (5-10 inches) 
that it is practically impossible to grow anything without' 
irrigation. 



(c) ' The South-Eastern Plain, where the rainfall is 
usually from 20 to 30 inches but varies greatly from year 
to year. In good rainfall years many dry crops can be 
grovm ; in bad years none. 

More than half the crops depend upon irrigation. 
There are six important systems of Government Canals. 

(1) The Western Jumna Canal takes its W'ater from 
the River Jumna near where it leaves the mountains and 
waters the south-east of the plain. 
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(2) Tlie Sirliind Canal is an old system taking its 
water from tlie Sutlej River and also Avatering the south- 
eastern plain. 

(3) The Upper Bari Doab Canal takes its water from 
the Ravi River, where the Ravi leaves the mountains. 

(4) The Lower Chenab Canal is one of the largest of 
the irrigation works in India. A great weir was built 
across the River Chenab at Khanlci. 



(5) The Lower Jhelum Canal takes its water from the 
Jhelum. 

(6) The Triple Project or Upper Chenab-Lovmr Bari 
Doab Canal System is one of the cleverest examples of 
canal irrigation that exists. The Upper Chenab Canal 
takes its water from the Chenab at Merala, near the foot of 
the Himalayas. The main canal is carried across the 
Ravi River by an aqueduct or “ water bridge ” and then 
becomes the Lower Bari Doab Canal. But Avhen this 
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Fchenie Tvas arranccl if was found that fo tiuiH: v.-ator 
would be taken br the Tpri-r Clienab Canal that none 
wouH be left for the Lower Cbonab Canal. And r’o tbe 



Fio. 102. — Pninrlion of crojR irri^alccl in Uii* Punj.ili 


Upper .Tliclum Canal was built lo brin^ wafer from the 
Jheluui to flic Clienab at Klinnki to help fill the. Lower 
Ciien.ib Canal. 

.■is a re.sult of irripafion many parts of the Punjab are 
“double cropperl.’’ VMieaf, the ino.>!t iniiiortant rrop, 
covers nearly a third of the area. It is reaped in spring ; 
millet is often grown on the same ground and reaped in 
autumn. ‘Wheat and millet, together with maize, form 
the staple food of the people. An cxoc.ss of wheat is 
available for export and is sent to Europe through the 
port of Karachi. Another crop is barley. Oil-seeds are 
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Fxa. 1G3. — Crops of the Punjab Plain. 


grown mainly for export. By far the most important 
crop not grown for food is cotton. On the irrigated land 
the long-stapled American cotton is grown and exported 
through Karachi. The Punjab being a dry region, much 
fodder is grotm to feed the cattle used in ploughing. 

The majority of the people arc engaged in agriculture. 
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In tlie old days tlie cultivators sufiered severely from raids 
of war-like tribes of the Mils, and so lived together in 
villages for protection. They still live together in small 
villages scattered over the plains. The huts are of mud 
or mud and wattle, and the roofs of the huts are flat, for 
there is little rain to run off. Thet^ are very few large 
towns. 

Lahore is an old Mstoric city and an old capital, and is 
now the centre of government of the Punjab. It forms 
one of the collecting centres for the rich northern parts of 
the plain. 

Amritsar is another centre near by. It is the holy city 
of the Sikhs and a busy trading town, and manufactures 
carpets. It suffers, however, very badly from fever. 

Multan is the natural centre of the dry south-western 
plain. Much of the trade to Karachi passes through 
Multan, which has long been a busy market town. Afghan 
traders visit the town and exchange their raw salt, spices, 
and fruits for piece goods. 

GitjramvaJa and Ludhiana (vuth cotton mills) are other 
centres in the northern part of the plain, wliilst Hassar and 
Jind, and still more important Patiala, are in the south- 
"castT" 


7. DELHI 

Delhi, the capital of India, lies between the Punjab 
Plain and the Ganges Plain. The district around has been 
constituted a small proMnce, separate from the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Dellii is a large city of 300,000 
inhabitants ; it owes its importance largely to its position. 
From DelM an}’- place in the plain, either of the Ganges or 
Indus, is easily reached. In days gone by, when India 
W’as invaded from the north-w’est, the invaders had to pass 
by Delhi, because they were shut in by the Himalaya 
Mountains on tho north and the desert on the south. In 
the old days the land routes of the north-w’-est joined the 
water routes, dowm the Jumna and Ganges. In modern 
days Delhi has become a railw’ay centre. The cotton of 



the surrounding inignted land? finds it® way lo the cotton 
mills of Delhi. At a convenient distance to the north are 
the hettltliy hoichl" of the lliraalayaK, on a sjuir of which 
Simla has Ijeen huilt. 



FiS. 1G4. — 'Tlic position o{ Dollit. 

T n Til'! Ttinr Dcfcrt. I.aud over 1009 (cct, dotted ; land over 30UD feet, bhek. 


8. THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The United Fro\'inces of Agra and Oudh have a 
smaller area than the Punjab, but Imvc nearly' twice as 
many people. Tlie population is denser than in any 
province of India except Bengal. Yet a large part of the 
United Provinces has a rainfall of less than dO inches, and 
their prosperity is largely due to the great irrigation works. 
The north-western part of the United Provinces stretches 
into the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Begions (compare 
the Punjab), and a small strip along the south forms part 
of the Central Indian Plateau. But the largest part of 
the Pjovinces lies in the great Ganges Plain. The area 
vrest of Allahabad receives less than 40 inches of rain in a 
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year, and so forms a natural region which we may call the 
Upper Ganges Valley or Dry Belt. The region east of 
Allahabad forms half of the IVTiddlc Ganges Valley, of 
wliich the other lialf lies in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

The Himalayan Region. — ^Por a general account of 
this region reference should be made to the details given 
under the State of Ne 2 >al. The lower liills, in tlie Sub- 
Himalayan Region, are unhealthy, and so a number of 
hill stations have been built on the most accessible parts 
of the Himalayan Region. Examples are Mussooiie and 
Kaini Tal. 

The Sub-Himalayan Region. — ^It is in the United 
Provinces that great extensions of cultivation have been 
made in recent years into the Sub-Himala 3 'an Region. 
Dchra Dun is one of the headquarters of the Forest Depart- 
ment in India. A famous and sacred place is Hardwar, 
where the Ganges leaves the mountains. A line of towns 
has sprung up on the bordera of this region and the Ganges 
Plain — like frontier toums from wliich the cultivators have 
attacked the unhcalthj’ foothills. Examples are Saha- 
ranpiir, Pilibhit, Klicri, etc. 

The Upper Ganges Valley, like the Punjab Plain, 
is a vast 2 Jlain without a hill. Running rouglily through 
the centre from north-west to south-east is tlie Ganges ; 
marking roughly its south-western border is the Jumna. 
The region consists therefore of the Ganges-Jumna Doab 
and a large stretch of countr}' north-east of the Ganges. 
The whole plain slopes very, very gently from Dellii 
(700 feet above the sea) to Allahabad (400 feet). The 
plains are cold in the cold season, but get very hot in the 
hot weather, though not quite so hot as the Punjab Plains. 
>Since the rainfall is nearly everyw'here less than 40 inches, 
it is necessary to irrigate the land. The Ganges-Jumna 
Doab is especially well served by irrigation canals, and 
more than 50 per cent, of the crops are groum on irrigated 
land. In the Upper Ganges Volley there are fom large 
canal s 3 'stcms' : 
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(1) The Eastern Jumna Canal, which takes the water 
from the Jumna Eiver near Faizabad, just where the river 
leaves the mountains. 

(2) The Agra Canal, which takes the water from the 
Jumna River just below Delhi. 

(3) The Upper Ganges Canal, which takes the water 
from the Ganges near Hardwar, where it comes down from 
the Himalaya Mountains. 



Fig. 165. — ^Tlie irrigation canals of the United Provinces. 


(4) The Lower Ganges Canal, which takes the water 
from the River Ganges at Narora. 

(l)j (3)j 3 .nd (4) water the Doab ; (2) waters the land 
south of the Jumna. A big new scheme to use the water 
of the River Sarda near Barmdeo, and to irrigate the 
country from there to Lucknow, is now in course of con 
struction. North of the Ganges, too, there is much 
irrigation from wells and tanks. 

Of the whole Upper Ganges Plain more than two-thirds 
is cultivated, and only 15 per cent, is waste land. There 
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arc no forests at all. The most important crops are TV'hcat, 
barley, and rice, all grown on irrigated land ; whilst millet 
is the most important dry crop. Everywhere wheat is 
more important tlian rice, and in some of the western 
districts no rice is grown at all. Maize, gram, cotton, 
fodder, and sugar occupy considerable areas. The cotton 


64 % 36 , 7 ? 


Pw. lUU. — Proportion of crops irri};ntoc] in tlic United Provinces 
(Upper C>nngc« Valley). 

grown on the irrigated land is tlie valuable long-stapled 
American cotton. Kino out of every ten people in this 
region are engaged in cultivation, and live in small villages 
in huts of mud and wattle. Only one person in ten lives 
in a town. Although the Upper Ganges Valley is so 
densely populated, there arc only fourteen cities with more 
than u0,000 people. Of the famous old towns Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and Muttra are now the most important. 

Lucitnow is an old capital and still the largest town in 
the province, though it is getting smaller. It is a railway 
centre. 

Allahabad, situated at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, is an important place of jnlgrimage. Ifow that 
railways have supplanted river routes, it has become a 
great railway junction and a collecting centre. 

Muttra is an old religious centre. 

Farnthhabad, on the Ganges, is an example of a place 
wliicli used to be important owing to its situation on the 
great waterway, but the railways have left the town alone 
and it is rapidly declining. 

Of the more modern or progressive cities there are : 

Caivn^iore, collecting centre and railway junction with 
numerous manufactures of its own. 
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Meerut. MomdaJxid. Agra. BarciUg, and A'vi'hJi. all of 



whicli arc gro\viDg centres of rich parts of the region. 
Notice the railwaj's of the region. 


Fia. 107. — ^rho Gances Plain, 
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The Middle Ganges Valley is a natural region lying 
partly in the United Provinces (east of Allahabad) and 
partly in Bihar. It is damper than the Upper Ganges 
Valley, and irrigation is less necessary. The wet-region 
crop, rice, gradually becomes more important than wheat. 
"When compared vdth the Upper Ganges VaUey there is 
more rain and a smaller annual range of temperature. 
IVe shall describe the region in greater detail under Bihar 
and Orissa. Taldng the part which bes in the United 
Provinces, Benares on the Ganges is the largest town ; 
an ancient centre of Hindu culture and a very sacred 
place of pilgrimage. Fyzabad is a neglected river port, but 
Gorakhpur is now the great collecting centre and railway 
centre. 

Along the north tliis part of the United Pro\dnces 
borders Nepal, and a small strip of the United Pro'sdnces 
really lies in the Sub-Himalayan Eegion. There is a line 
of towns along the border, from which cultivation has been 
extended right to the Nepal frontier. 

9. BIHAR AND ORISSA 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa has only been in 
existence since 1912, and was partly carved out of Bengal. 
It is almost exactly the same size as the United Pfo\dnces, 
but includes a large area of forested plateau land, and so 
has fewer inhabitants. Patna on the Ganges is the pro- 
■\dncial capital. The province falls very easily into three 
natural regions which also correspond approximately to 
administrative dhdsions. These regions are (1) The 
Middle Ganges Valley, correspondiug roughly -with Bihar ; 
(2) The Chota Nagpur Plateau, corresponding with Chota 
Nagpur ; (3) The Orissa Coastal Strip embracing the 

division of Orissa. 

The Middle Ganges Valley. — ^This part of the Middle 
Ganges Valley is a little damper than the part lying in the 
United Pro^dnces. Of the whole region no less than 
three-fourths ' is cultivated, there is only 13 per cent, of 
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vraste land, and again no forests. Rice, gromi usually 
without irrigation, occupies nearly half the area devoted 
to food crops. Kg. 168 shows clearly the difference 

GaSGES VAXiIXT. 

Imeer. 3TiiiOf. rpyir. 

Knlnfall RalnmU Rainfall 

more than 00*. 40* to CO*. lc«» than 40*. 



i!ia. 168. — The crops of the Ganges Vnlloy. 


between the crops of this region and those of the Upper 
Ganges Valley. The inhabitants axe the Biharis, who do 
not live in villages, but in small houses in the midst of their 
fields. The pressure on the land is so great that eveiy year 
large numbers of Biharis go to work in the tea plantations 
of Assam, or on the doclts of Calcutta.' 
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Palna is the seat of provincial government and a large 
collecting station. It has ^ven its name to Patna rice, 
a very fine kind of rice. It is on the south of the Ganges, 
and so connected directly with Calcutta by raihray. Patna 
lies also just below' the junction of three important 
tributaries of the Ganges — the l3on, Gandak, and Gogra. 
Monghjr is a famous old towm also on the southern bank 
of the Ganges ; Bhagalpur is another town on the Ganges, 
farther east. Then there are several important towns 
w'hich serve as collecting and distributing centres for the 
rich plains north of the Ganges. Examples are Darhhanga, 
Musiiffarpur, and Purnm. In the north the Pro\ince of 



Fxa. 109. — 'The proportion of cnltivntcd Innd in the Ganges Valley 
(not including the Delta). 


Bihar and Orissa borders Nepal and includes a small strip 
of the Terai country, described imder Nepal. 

The Ghota Nagpur Plateau forms the north-eastern 
comer of the great plateauof Peninsular India . The plateau 
is in general from 2000 to 2000 feet high, but in the south 
is deeply cut into by the river Mahanadi and its tributaries. 
Every^vhere the rainfall is good, and the plateau is forested. 
There are splendid forests of the valuable sal trees. On 
the flatter parts of the plateau are broad grassy areas. 
The plateau is largely occupied by native states. It is 
thinly populated and includes some of the wildest parts 
of India. In the depths of the forests are primitive tribes, 
such as the Santals, who still use bows and arrows and wear 
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no clothes. An important industry is the collection oi 
lac from the trees. Rice is the most important food crop. 
The plateau consists mainly of old hard rock.s ; in the 
north there are mica-mines, in Singhblium iron and cojtper 
ores are obtained. On the borders of the plateau are tracts 
of coal-bearing sedimentary rocks, and it is on the borders 
of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal that the mo.st im])ortant 
coalfields of India arc found. The coalfields of .Jherria, 
Eaniganj, and Giridili produce about IT.HOO.nOO tons a 
year, or nine-tenths of all the coal of India. There is a 
smaller field at Daltonganj in the north. The important 
touTis are the coalfield tornis, including the raihray 
centre of xVsansol. On tire plateau is Ranchi, the hot- 
weather capital of the Pro\'iuce. 

Orissa forms part of the coast region of the northern 
j^art of the east coast — the Northern Circars Region. Along 
the coast itself are usclc.ss sand-dunes or mangrove swamps, 
behind which are fertile paddy lauds. Further inland are 
low hills, tree covered, and fertile valleys. Two-thirds of 
this fertile and tliickly populated region are cultivated, and 
rice occupies more than four-fifths of the cultivated land. 
The chief towns are Puri, a famous place of pilgrimage, 
and a seaside resort ; CuUach. an old capital of the longs 
of Orissa ; and Balasore, once an important port with 
English, French, and Dutch factories, but now little used. 

10. BENGAI. 

The boundaries of the Presidency of Bengal have been 
frequentl}' changed. Its present boimdaries were deter- 
mined in 1912. The Province consists almost entirely of 
a vast allmdal plain, crowded with people. There are so 
many people that it is one of the most thicldy populated 
. regions in the world, with nearly 600' people to the square 
mile. 

Nearly the whole of Bengal belongs to one natural 
region — the Lower Ganges Valley or Deltas Region — 
coiLsisting of the deltas of those mighty rivers, the Ganges 
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<and Braliinaputra. In tlie nortli a small strip of Terai 
country (knorvn in Bengal as the Diiars) belongs to the 
Sub-Himalayan Bcgion, whilst the district of Darjeeling 
lies in the Himalayan Region. In the east the Lushai 
Hills and the small state of Hill Tippera belong to the 
Eastern Hills Region ; in the west the region near the 
coalfields ma}’’ be considered as belonging to the slopes of 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau. But by far the greater part 
of Bengal belongs to the Deltas Region. 

Deltas Region. — For thousands of square miles there 
is not a hill or even a rock ; the soil is everywhere a fine 
silt (alluvium) and not a stone is to be formd. The region 
is practically flat ; the rise from the sea towards the north 
is so gradual that it cannot be seen. Owfing to the heavy 
rainfall — nearly everywhere over 60 inches — the corrntiy 
is alwa 3 ^s green and does not get dried rqr and brown 
like the Upper Ganges Valley. 

The region may be dmded into three parts ; 

(a) The Gayiges-Brahmajnttra Doah, or Norlh Bengal, 
slo]nng graduall}’’ fronr the Srrb-Himalayan Region in the 
north towards the Ganges. There are numerous silted-up 
river channels, and oven now the rivers frequently change 
their courses. The usual flat surface is broken by a stretch 
of low hills called the Barind, covered by the remains of a 
former forest. 

(b) I'he Old Bella, or Central and Wcslern Bengal . — ^The 
gi’cat delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra has moved 
gradually to tlie east, and Central Bengal is now a land of 
dead and dying rivers. The place of river channels which 
used to carry water from the Ganges to the sea is now often 
taken by large swamps or “ bils.” Many of the bils have 
been drained and form valuable rice-land. Near the sea 
are the Sundarbans — great swamp forests. In Western 
Bengal west of the Hooghly River the level of the land 
gradually rises and the soil becomes poorer and harder, and 
the plain passes into xmdulating ground on the borders of 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

(c) The New Delta, or Eastern Bengal . — ^Here the great 
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rivers are still actively building up their deltas, aud every 
year huge quantities of silt are brought do^vn by the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra. In the high-water season 
a great part of the area is flooded, and a rich deposit of silt 
is spread over the coimtry. In this region, the true delta, 
there are few or no roads ; buUock-carts are useless, and 
nearly all travelling is done by boats. Closely coimected 
with this region is the Sinma Valley, which lies in the 
Pro^dnce of Assam. The houses in the delta are built 
on mounds to prevent them from being flooded in the rains. 
Although so wet, this Is a densely populated country and 
produces enormous quantities of rice and jute. In the 
north is a slight ridge, the Jladhupur jimgle. Although 
insignificant, this ridge has been sufficient to prevent the 
great rivers moAung stiU further eastwards. 

If we look at the uses to which the land is put we 
find 6 per cent, is covered vlth forests. These are the 
Sundarbans, and they fiurnish firewood for the numerous 
towns. Nearly a quarter of the region is covered by bils, 
swamps, rivers, etc., and cannot be used. There is about 
11 per cent, of waste land, mainly in the Barind. 3Iad- 
hupur Jungle, and "Western Bengal. That leaves nearly 
two-thirds of the land, which is cultivated. Look again 
at Fig. IGS, and notice that by far the most important 
crop is rice, covering three-quarters of the cultivated land. 
Jute is another important crop. The dry-zone crops — 
wheat, barley, millet, maize, etc. — have all entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Nearly all the people in this region speak Bengali. 
Three-quarters of them are cultivators and live, not in 
villages, but in small houses or huts on mounds in the 
midst of their fields. They have not the same fear of 
fierce invaders as the people of the Punjab Plains, who 
in times past were forced to live together in ffiUages for 
protection. 

All the largest towns are industrial to^vns which have 
sprimg up vithin recent years around rice or jute mills. 

Calcutta is the largest city in India, and the second 
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largest (after London) in tlie Britisli Empire. It ■n'as the 
capital of India until 1912, and still remains the “ Com- 
mercial Capital ” of India, A hundred years ago the site 
of Calcutta was an unhealthy swamp : it has grown to great- 
ness by the labour of man and under the activities of the 
Government of India. Although 70 miles from the sea 
on the Eiver Hooghly, it can be reached by large ocean 
steamers, and it is well situated to receive the products of 
a vast hinterland — the whole of the Ganges Valley, On the 
ojjposite side of the River Hooglily is Howrah, which 
really forms part of Calcutta, and which is connected by 
rail with nearly aU parts of India. 

Dacca is the second city of the region, and is the 
centre of the rich lands of the New Delta, Unlike Calcutta, 
it was an important city 300 years ago. 

Outside Calcutta and Dacca there are really no large 
cities or towns. The jute-mill and rice-mill towns (such 
ns Bhaijmra, Titagarh, and Seiwnjjore) are mainly on the 
Eiver Hooghly. 

Jhalakali is a trade centre of Eastern Bengal, and the 
centre of the betel-nut trade. Narayanganj (a river port) 
and Madarijnir are other collecting centres. Goahmdo is 
another river port. 

Sylhei is the centre of the Surma Valle}’" of Assam. 
Notice the succession of canals — the Calcutta and Eastern 
Canals — by which rice and jute can be sent by water direct 
from Eastern Bengal to the mills on the Hooghly. 

11, BOMBAY 

Next to Burma the Presidency of Bombay is the largest 
Province of India. Many parts of it are, however, thinly 
peopled. The Presidency is very irregular in shape. It 
includes the great region known as Sind, which is really 
the lower part of the Indus Valley and part of the Plain 
of Hindustan. The Peninsula of Kathiawar is made up 
of a large number of small native states, whilst the 
important native state of Baroda is composed of several 



isolated tracts of country north of Bombay. The 
Presidency rims a considerable distance dovcn the ivest 
coast of India, and also includes a large section of the 
plateau of Peninsular India. It is thus obvious that the 
large and irregular-shaped Presidency of Bombay will fall 
into a number of natural regions. We can distinguish : 

(fl) Sind or the Lower Indus Valley, a very dry jdain. 

(6) Gujarat, including Kathiawar and Baroda, an 
irregular and variable natural region. 

(c) The West Coast Region, a very wet region which 
lies between the Western Ghats and the sea. 

{d) The Deccan Lavas or Black Cotton Soil Region, 
forming part of the plateau. 

Sind consists of a broad, dry alluvial plain stretching 
from the edge of the Baluchistan Plateau on the west to 
the Thar Desert on the east. Running from north to south 
through the centre is its life and soul — the Indus River. 
Just as Egypt is the gift of the Kile, so Sind is the gift of 
the Indus. VTien it leaves the Punjab Plain the river 
flows through a narrow rocky gorge which separates the 
Punjab Plain from Sind. The mighty river can here be 
crossed by a railway bridge (at Rohri). 

Sind is a very dry region ; part of it gets less than 
6 inches of rain per year. It would be a desert if it were 
not for the River Indus. In the past irrigation in Sind 
has been by “ inundation canals,” which are only filled 
with water when the river is in flood, and which dry up 
in the hot weather. But now a great dam has been buUt 
at Sukkur, in the north of Sind, and the country is now 
being irrigated by perennial canals. The Sukkm' or Lloyd 
Barrage Scheme is one of the largest works for irrigation 
ever attempted. Away from the irrigated land Sind is 
a lonely barren desert. There are deep dry valleys once 
occupied by branches of the Indus. Probably the Indus 
once emptied itself in the Rann of Cutch, vdiich is now a 
great marsh, almost dry in the hot weather. The delta of 
the Indus is not irrigated. Much of it is waste, though part 
is covered with pasture land. 
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Practically no “ dry ” crops are grown in Sind. On 



Fig. 170. — ^Tho Lower Indus Valley or Sind. 
Land above 1000 feet, dotted ; above ROOO feet, black. 


the irrigated land wheat, millet, and cotton are the leading 
crops. 
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The largest town in Sind is Karachi, the third port oC 
India. Although not a very good h-arbour (it is protected 
by a breakwater), it is the natural outlet of the Punjab 
and rapidly growing. Notice the railways from Kararhi, 
It is the great wheat port of India, exporting the wheat of 
the Punjab and also large quantities of cotton. It is 
growing in importance as an air-port. Regular aeroplane 


Eio. 171 . — ^Tbe position of Earaclii. 

Xand over 1000 Icct, black. 

services now. fly to London and to the other great ports of 
India. Another important town is Hyderabad, near the 
head of the delta. 

Gnjarat on the whole is a lowland region, but it has 
numerous small hills. At the northern end it adjoins the 
Thar Desert and the very dry region of Sind; at the 
southern end it adjoins the very wet region of the west 
coast. So we find the climate of Gujarat varies greatly 
from one part to another. 
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South Gujaeat is tlie wettest part. Along the coast the 
soil is salt and almost useless ; farther inland are ricli black 
soils where rice, good cotton, and sugar flourish, and where 
many people live. Farther east are poorer soils, and then 
dense unhealthy forests inhabited by a few primitive tribes. 
Central Gujarat is drier ; rice can be grown on the 



Fig. J72. — Gujarat. 

Land over 500 feet, dotted ; fond over 2000 feet, 'blacft. 

alluvimn near the rivers, but millet and cotton are most 
important. The eastern parts are hilly and partly covered 
by scrub, but are healthier than in South Gujarat, 

Northern Gujarat is still drier, and is usually a flat 
region with poor sandy soil. Wherever the soil is richer 
the people have gathered together, and miUet is grown. • 
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Kathiawak is II larpe peninsula snfTorins fmm a voiy 
variable rainfall. In the tentrc are fpri’«t-r(ivpn»'l hills 
with valuable timber, but much of the country i» a barren 
land of very little value. The people and their nllaceA 
are concentrated in a few of the more fertile vallej's. Por- 
bandcr stone, much used for building in Bombay, is quarried. 

CiTTCH is a barren, rocky, treeless, and usels^s country, 
still drier than Katliiawar. 

Most of the important towns of Gujarat lie on the 
railways. 

Baroda. the capital of the important state of Baroda, 
is a large railway junction, and has modern cotton mills. 

Surat, near the mouth of the Tapti, was once the l>'ading 
port of the west const, but its place has been tak»‘u by 
Bombay. 

Cambay and other towns round the Gulf of Cambay 
are less important than formerly. Their local indiLstrics 
have largely been rejilaced by the great cotton mills of 
Bombay. 

Ahwnthhad is the great collecting centre of Northern 
Gujarat, and is also a mill town. 

The towns of Kathiawar are mostly capitals of states, 
but also act as collecting centres for the more fertile 
portions of the peninsida. 

The West Coast Region runs right down the western 
coast of India. The northern part lies in the Bombay 
Presidency, the southern part in -Madras. Halfw'ay down 
the coast is the Portuguese territorj’’ of Goa. The western 
coast of India is veij' straight, and so there are few bays 
which can be used as harbours. There is only one 
important island, and that is the island on which Bombay 
stands. The region consists of a narrow plain, fertile 
and thickly populated, but backed by high mountains. 
Considering the northern part of the region, it is only from 
Bombay that the mountain escarpment of the Western 
Ghats can be easily crossed. We see that the West Coast 
Region really falls into three parallel strips. Near the sea 
are lines of sandbanks on which coconuts grow'. At 
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intervals are mangrove swamps. Behind the sandbanks are 



the flat alluvial lands. Every- 
where the rainfall is more than 
80 inches, and rice occupies half 
the cultivated land. Further 
inland are the hill-slopes covered 
with dense evergreen forests. 
Forests cover a quarter of the 
whole r^on. The many short 
rivers are of little use for boats, 
but many of them can be used 
for floalwg logs of timber from 
the forests. In years to come 
they may be used for genera- 
ting electricity. 

Bombay is the only really 
large to^m and has a fine large 
natural harbour. Being built 
on an island there is great con- 
gestion in the town, for it has 
Uttle room to expand. Notice 
the gaps in the hills tlirough 
which the railways from Bombay 
pass inland to its fertile liinter- 
land. It is from the plateau 
region behind that Bombay 
gets most of the raw cotton for 
its numerous cotton mills. 

The Deccan Lavas Region. 
— ^The north-western part of the 
great plateau of Peninsular 
India has been covered by great 
sheets of a lava which weathers 
into a dark soil, particularly 
suited to cotton. The great 
sheets of lava have only been 
cut through by some of the 
deeper river valleys, such as 
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that of the Bivcr Tajiti. Except tlie Dliarwar district 
in the south, the whole of Bombay ea.'St of the Ghat< lies 
in this natural region. The region also inclurlei Berar 
and the we.stern half of Hyderabad. Xearly tire whole of 
the region is over lOOD feet above sea-level, and there are 
large areas over 2000 feet. The Deccan Lavas Region 
lies in the rain-.shadow of the Ghats, and e.xccpt along a 
narrow strip near the Ghats the rainfall is less tliat -10 
inches. Forests cover a considerable area, and are found 
e.specinlly on the .“slopes of the Western Ghats. There 
grow teal: and other valuable trees. Two-thirds of the 
area is cultivated, but the crojjs are nearly all dry crops 
since there is little flat land available for irrigation, nor 
are there any large permanent streams whose water could 
be used. Tlie use of wheat is spreading, but the staple 
food grain is still millet, and millet covers nearly half the 
cultivated land. This is the greatest cotton-growing region 
of India, and nearly a quarter of the cultivated land is 
devoted to cotton. The short-stapled Indian cotton is 
grown principally. The raw cotton is sent to Bombay, 
either to be exported raw or used in the mills there. 
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Fig. 174. — Crops of the Dcccan Las-as region. 


Tliis drier region does not support so many people as the 
wetter rice-growing lands, and there ore only about 150 people 
to the square mile. Most of the people speak Marathi. 

Poona lies near the crest of the Western Ghats, and 
commands one of the gaps or gatewa 3 rs leading to Bombay. 
It is the hot- weather capital of the Bombay Presidency. 

SJiolapur is a big centre farther south; 
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12. MADRAS 

1 S 

Among the Provinces of India, the Presidency of hladras 
comes next in size after Burma and Bombay, but it is 
mucli more tliickly populated than either. Tlie Presidency 
has grown up round the famous old centre of the East 
India Compaii}’', Fort St. George, which is now laiown as 
Madras. The presidency includes the whole of the southern 
part of the Peninsula, and stretches along the west coast 
northwards between Mysore and the sea. It stretches right 
along the east coast as far as the boundary wdth Bihar 
and Orissa, and in addition to the coastal regions includes 
a portion of the Deccan Plateau and the Eastern Ghats. 
The Presidency of hladras thus lies in the following natural 
regions : 

(a) West Coast Region, very wet. 

{b) Carnatic Region, or Tamil Plains, forming the 
southern part of the east coast. 

(c) The Northern Circars Region, or northern part of 
the east coast. 

(d) The Deccan Plateau. 

The West Coast Region has akeady been described 
in part under Bombay. The southern part is similar, but 
the alluvial plains between the hills and the sea are broader. 
The whole region is very wet, and can be divided, stiU 
more distinctly, into three strips : 

(a) The sand dunes along the coast, largely covered by 
coconuts. 

(b) The flat alluvial land beliind the sand dunes. The 
water of small streams from the hiUs is prevented from 
reaching the sea by the hne of sand dunes, and so spreads 
out to form shallow lagoons. The lagoons have been 
connected by canals, and it is possible to travel for hundreds 
of miles along the west coast through these canals. Many 
of the lagoons are open to the sea, and some are deep enough 
to form harbours for native craft. One, the harbour of 
Cochin, is being dredged near its mouth, and may soon 
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form a very importaut barbour on tbe west coast. The 
banks of the lagoons are often lined with coconut planta- 



'E^o. 175. — ^Map of Soothem India (Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad and 

Mysoio}. 


tions, whilst every suitable piece of land is planted with 
paddy. Here and there are groves of tbe areca or betd*nut 

t 
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palm, and the pepper plant, for which this coast has so 
long been famous, is still grown. 

(c) The slopes of the Western Ghats ire covered with 
dense evergreen forests, and forests cover nearly a g^uarter 
of the whole region. 

This region is densely populated. The staple food is, 
of course, rice, but many of the rice cultivators arc back- 
ward, jungle tribes. The coconut palm is of great import- 
ance to the inhabitants. Their huts are tliatched with its 
leaves ; the wood is used for building and for &ewood. 
The i)reparation of the fibre of the busies, or “coir-picking,” 
is an important industry and the dried kemal (copra) is 
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Fio. 176. — ^Crops of tho west coast region. 


exported. Coconut oil is also obtained, and the juice of 
the coconut is made, into a strong drink. 

Rubber jfianting is becoming a noteworthy industry 
in Travancore. Fishing is a common occupation along 
the coast. 

Mangalore is a small town connected by rail with 
Madras. 

Calient is the fourth largest toum in Madras Presidency, 
and has a small timber trade. Like Cochin, it was once 
a famous spice port. 

Cochin is likely to increase greatly in size and importance 
when its harbour is deepened. 

AUeppeg and Qiiilon in Travancore are growing im, 
dustrial centres Avhere coir rope and mats are made. 

Trimndnim is the cliief town of Travancore, and cmd 
now be reached by railway from Madras. ssa. 
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The Carnatic Region .elrctcljp'^ from tlip of tlio 
Bjiy of Bengal to thi* of th'* ('ar.laniuni IlilN. wliirh 
separate it from the We<t Coast Ri-uion. aivl. fiinin’t north, 
to the Cflpe of the Dei'ran Plateau. Tlie Carnatii- IJeiiioji 
fall.*! into two part' : the lowlniwls near the ciiast <*r Coa.stal 
Plain, and the hilly western part. The Coa'-ral I’laiii eon- 
si.st.< mainly of alluvium. Imt thi- hilK are of ohl hard roeh.*!. 
The climate <'f thi- recion i*. ditTerenl- from that of all 
other part*' of India. The r.iimi-.'1 months are ttetoher. 
[X^overnher. and iVeeniher. The rain i's hroupht mainly 
when the Xorth-lvast Jhimoon has coinmene»‘d to blow 
When th" Snmh-l\<*.'t Mon-^oon i.s blowinp tin** repion lie.s 
in the raiii-.-hadow of the Cardamom JIills and ili- Deccan 
Plateau. In .Tune, when the wi>-«t coa'sT i*- cmiled by rain 
or the .sun i.< hidden by clouds, the neiirli bom hood of. 
!Ma'lr.is i* li<it and the sky is clear. 

Xearly two-thirds of the eoa«1al jilain i.>> cultivated, 
bnr ra'hcr levs than a half of the hi’ly parts. Fore.st.s 
cover a f^uarter of the hilly parl.s. This part of India used 
to stilfer prc'itlv from famine, for the rainfall is onlv about 
•In mcho* — much hvs in the wtvlcrn parts—and varie.s 
preatly from year to year. The people have made many 
iarpe tanl:.s " or lakes in wliich the rain-water can be 
.stored, and the water used when the crop.s badly need it. 
lint in bad rainfall years the tanks may never be filled. 
Government has now completed a number of large irrigation 
work.- m thi>! region, but the irripated land is not nearly 
so exten.-ive as in the dry parts of the Ilindnstnn Plain. 

(er) The Ferijinr Project. — The Periynr River flows 
dotvn the very wet western side of the Cardamom Hills. 
The water has now hoen brought through n tunnel to the 
dry ca.stcrn side of the hilU., and used to water the flat land 
round Madura. 

(&) "\Yes-t of ^ladras a large tract of country is ivatered 
'rom the Poini, Palar, and Chej'yar rivers. 

; (c) A great S 3 *stem of canals covers the Cativery Delta, 
his is one of the oldest of the large irrigation works in 
^Ua. 
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We must notice the effects of irrigation on the crops. 
In the coast lands rice is more important than mill et, in 
th e hills millet is more important than ricti. Both are used 
by the people as staple foods. Everywhere a considerable 
area is devoted to ground-nuts and cotton. The ground- 
nuts are grown for their oil. Down the sandy dunes of the 
coast many coconuts are grown. On the slopes of the 
Nilgiri Hills there are tea gardens. The most important 
trees of the forests are teak and sandalwood. Mica is 
mined in Nellore. Along the coast salt is obtained from 
the sea, and there are many fishermen. The j)eople of 
this natural region all speak Tamil. 

Along the coast there are no inlets to serve as harbours. 
At the small ports steamers have to anchor a mile or more 
from the shore, and land their goods and passengers by 
small boats. 

Madras has the only good harbom: along the coast — 
it is entirely artificial. Madras is the third largest city 
and the fifth most important port in India. As a port its 
trade is a long way behind Karachi and Rangoon. There 
are cotton mills in Madras, and both cotton goods and raw 
cotton are exported. The tanning of hides and export 
of leather also belong to Madras. 

Pondicherry is the capital of the French possessions in 
India, which comprise a few small isolated towns. 

Cxiddalore and Tulicorin (famous for pearl fisheries) are 
two ports. 

Dhamiskhodi is only 22 miles from the nearest point 
of Ceylon. It is not really a tovm, but merely the terminus 
of the South Indian Railway ; the mails to Ceylon go by 
this route. 

Madxira, Trichmopoly, and Tanjore are inland centres. 

Notice the railways from Madras, and the way in which 
they make use of natural gaps to reach the west coast. 
Near the coast, running north and south from Madras, 
is the Buclringham Canal. 

The Northern Gircars Region. — The northern Qnd 
of this region has already been described under Orissa, 
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Altliough a coastal region, it is scarcely a coastal plain, 
for tliere are man)" small lulls, some of wliicli come riglit 
to the sea. The region lies between the crest of the 
Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. The central part 
is made up of the big deltas of the Godavari and Kistna 



rivers. These deltas are irrigated. The flat areas are of 
allmdum, but the hills are of crystalline roclcs. Manganese 
ore is obtained near Vizagapatam. In the north the rainfall 
is a little over 40 inches, but the climate gets drier south- 
wards. Unlike the Carnatic Region, the rain falls during 
the South-West Monsoon. More than half the land is 
cultivated ; on the damper hills there are forests. Taking 
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the region as a whole, rice is the chief crop, followed by 
millet. It is interesting to notice the ef^oct of rainfall on 
crops. Tlie dry district of Guntur, with 31 inches of rain, 
has only 3 per cent, of rice. Northwards there is a gradual 
increase in rainfall and rice ; wet Ganjam, ^rith 45 inches 
of rain, has 54 per cent, of rice. 

There are no good harbours do^vn the coast, but great 
progress is being made uith a big harbour scheme for Viza- 
gapatam. This to^m is partly sheltered behind a headland 



Fig. 178. — Crops and rainfall on tho cost coast. 

called the Dolphin’s Nose. A railway is being built from 
Yizagapatam inland to the heart of Central India. 

Cocmada is at present the largest port, and has a 
small but rich hinterland. Masidipatam, CaKngapatam, 
and Gopalpur are other small ports. 

Vvsianagram is the largest inland town. 

The Deccan Plateau. — ^The " Deccan districts ” of 
Madras — ^BeUary, Kumool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and 
part of Chittoor — ^lie on the Deccan Plateau, but we will 
describe the main plateau under Mysore before dealing 
with this area. 

The Eastern Ghats are partly occupied by the Agency 
Division of Madras — to be described later. 
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13. Xn’SORE 

This important native state is ruled by a Jraharaja who 
has direct relations with the Government of India. The 
British officer attached to the court is called the British 
Resident. Mysore lies entirely on the high southern part 
of the Deccan Plateau. Besides embradug Mysore, the 
Deccan Plateau stretches away northwards to embrace 
the Deccan districts of Madras, the eastern half of Hydera- 
bad. and the Dharwar District of Bombay. 

The Deccan Plateau. — In some boolcs the whole of 
the plateau of Peninsular India is called the Dccr-an ; but, 
strictly spcaldng. only the southern part should be called 
the Deccan. In the south the plateau is higher, and has . 
not been so cut into by river valleys as it has been farther 
north. The crests of the Western Ghats usually exceed 
3000 feet, and the whole of Mysore is over 2000 feet. But 
farther north the Kistna and its tributaries have cut 
deeply into the plateau, and the portions of the plateau 
lying in Madras and Hyderabad are between 1000 and 
2000 feet high. The Deccan Plateau lies in the ram-shadow 
of the Western Ghats, and is dry. A strip along the 
western side, whidi is really the slopes of the Ghats, is 
damper, but some of the plateau receives less than 20 inches 
a year. Unfortunately, too, the rainfall is irregular, and 
in some years the numerous tanks are not even filled with 
water. Although cool by reason of its height, the plateau 
is away from the influence of the sea, and the range of 
temperature is great. The plateau consists entirely of 
old crystalline rocks. Gold is mined in the Kolar Gold- 
field of Mysore. Manganese ore is also obtained m Mysore. 
Although the old roclcs yield a poor soil, more than half 
the plateau is cultivated, and some of the flatter parts are 
irrigated. Forests covet a considerable area on the damper 
western parts and on the wetter slopes of other hills. 
Millet is the leading grain, but rice can be grown on the 
flat surface of the plateau in Mysore, or on the irrigated 
^'allcy land in Madras. Cotton occupies one-tenth of the 
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cultivated area. Cofiee planting used to be an important 
industry in Mysore, but a disease destroyed many of the 
busies, and cofEee can be grovn more cheaply in Brazil and 
other parts of the Trorld. Sheep flourish on the dry grass 
on the hillsides, and the Deccan Plateau has a quarter 
of all the sheep of India. The people in Mysore speak 
Kanarese (or Kannada, as it is sometines called). In the 
northern part of the plateau Telugu is spoken. Mysore hns 
200 people to the square mile ; farther north there are less. 
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Fio. 179. — Crops of the Deccan. 


Mysore is the capital of the state, but 

Bangalore is the largest toTm and seat of government. 
There are silk factories at Mysore and Bangalore. 

Eohr is the centre of the goldflelds. 

The southern point of the plateau is formed by the 
Nilgiri Hills (mentioned under Madras). Outside the 
borders of Mysore is Ootacamund, the hill station of 
Madras Presidency. 

In the Deccan districts of Madras is BeUary, the largest 
town, and Kumool, which lies at the head of the Kumool- 
Cuddapah Canal. This canal formed a small part of an 
enormous scheme to irrigate most of the drier part of 
Madras, but it was a failure. 

14. GOORG 

The tiny British Province of Coorg, with its principal 
town, Mcrcara, lies to the south-west of Mysore, on the 
slopes -of the Western Ghats. Much of it is forested. 
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15. HYDERABAD 

Hyderabad is the largest native state in India, and is 
ruled bj* the Nizam. The capital of the state. Hyderabad, 
is the fourth largest city in India. The state lies entirely 
on the plateau of Feninsnlar India, and falls into two 



Fia. ISO. — The Godavari Vallcj and the Xorlh>Enstcni Plateau. 


land over SOO feet, Iletit dots; liOO to 3000 feet, dark dots ; over 3000 tcet, 

black. 


halves. The western half, or Marathwara, where Marathi 
is spoken, is covered by the Deecan Lavas, and forms pare 
of the Deccan Lavas Begion, already described under 
Bombay. It is not so highly developed as the neighbouring 
parts of Bombay and Berar, but grog's very large quantities 
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of cotton, and, as in Berar, tlie staple food of the people 
is millet. Gulbarga and Aurangabad are two of the most 
important towns. 

The eastern half, or Telinganr., where Telugn is spoken, 
is part of the Deccan Plateau, described under Mysore. 
The old crj'stalline roclcs yield a less fertile soil, and very 
much less cotton is grown than in the western haM. There 
arc about luO people to the square mile. Hyderabad is 
the natm’al centre of the state, and is now well served by 
railways. 

The north-eastern part of Hyderabad slopes down 
towards the Godavari River, and cannot really be con- 
sidered as part of the Deccan Plateau. The Godavari 
Valley almost forms a natural region of its own, which lies 
mainly in the Central Provinces. 


16. THE CENTRAL PROVINGES—including BERAR 

The Central Provinces and Berar occupy a large area 
in the heart of India. The Central Provinces are larger 
than the United Provinces, but have only one-third as 
many people. They are nearly as large as Madras, but 
have less than hall as many people. On the whole, the 
Central Provinces are not so well d^eveloped as most of the 
British Provinces in India, largely because the country is 
not so suited for development. 

The countr}^ is very varied. Running through the 
north of the Central Provinces is the great line of highlands 
which divides Peninsular India from Northern Incba — the 
Satpura Line. In the Central Provmces the highlands are 
known as the Mahadeo Hills and the Maikal Range, and 
pass eastwards into the Chota Nagpur Plateau. North of 
this line the country belongs to the Central Indian Foreland. 
South of this line is Berar, forming part of the great cotton- 
growing region of the Deccan Lavas, described under 
Bombay. The flat land round Nagpur forms part of the 
Godavari Valley. Around Raipur is another plain, the 
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ClihaHisgarli Plain, or Valiev o£ the Jliihanatli. 'vliilst 
in the south arc the wild hill region's of Ih-’ Easiern Ghat'S. 

Berar is the most developed region, on account oI its 
rich cotton soil. Akola and jVinraoti are the collecting 
centres from which the cotton Is sent by rail to Bombay. 

The Valley of the Godavari and its tributarie.s 
includc.s the flat land sooth of Nagpur. Farther south 
the valley is narrow, and where the river cuts through the 
Eastern Ghats there arc dangerous rapuU, The river Is 
narignbic for at. least part of tlic ye.ar. and short railways 
have been built round the rapids. Coal i.s known to occur 
in the Godnt*ari Vallc)-, but is not yet worked. 

The Ghhattisgarh Plain, or Valley of tl)o ^Inhanadi, 
is a rice-growing region centring round the town of Baipiir.^ 
The rainfall is only a little over -JO inches, so a good pro- 
portion of the land has been irrigated. 

The Eastern Ghats fonii a wild hilly region. like the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau, inhabited largely by primitive 
forest tribe.". The region includes the State of Bastar 
(C.P.) and the Agency Division of iladrns. The hills are 
forcst-covcrcd, and there are many sni trees. 

The Central Highlands and Plateau Regions also 
re.semble the Chota Nagpur Plateau, but arc somewhat 
drier and are more developed. 

The Central Indian Foreland, or nothem slopes of 
the Central Highlands, belongs mainly to the Central 
India Agency. 

Jubhuljwre is a large and important torni, occupying 
a key position at the head of the Narbada Valley, just 
where the Central Highlands can be easily crossed. 

17. RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA 

Eajputana is a large federation of native states in the 
north-west of India, south of the Hindustan Plains. In 
the centre lies the small British Province of Ajmcr-Mcrwara. 
Bunning through the centre of Bajputana from south- 
west to north-east is the Aravalli B&nge. North-west of 
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this range the country is very dry, and slopes down 
gradually towards the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
Plain. This sloping area forms the Thar or Great Indian 
Desert. South-east of the AravaUi Bange there is an 
upland coimtry which may be called the Bajput Upland. 

The Thar Desert is a vast area lying between the 
AravaUi HiUs and the plain. It is a sandy waste, inter- 
rupted by bare rocliy hiUs and waterless vaUeys. The 
ground is often entirely bare, but in some places there 
may be a few shrubs or plants with thick fleshy stems. 
The rainfaU is generaUy less than 10 inches, and is very 
irregular, falling mainly during storms. Although the 
rainfaU is greater than in the rich Indus VaUey, the land 
remains a desert because there are no large rivers which 
can be used for irrigation. The desert is almost un- 
inhabited. ViUages may spring up where there is a little 
water, and some miUet can be grown; but when the 
water supply fails, the ^dUage has to be abandoned. Many 
people oum camels, and trade across the desert. Jaisahner 
is a centre of the camel cara\ran routes. Bihanir is noted 
for its manufactures of camel-hair goods and cotton goods. 
Throughout history the desert has formed a great barrier 
to the movement of man. 

The Rajput Upland Region as a whole is a dry 
region, receiving less than 40 inches of rain, but in the 
damper and more sheltered parts forests can grow. Most 
of the area consists of old crystalline roclcs, but in the 
south there are great sheets of Deccan Lava. The southern 
half of the region lies in the western part of the Central 
India Agenc}}-. 

This natural region is very varied, and includes : 

(а) The AravaUi Bange. 

(б) The forested hills of Southern Bajputana. 

(c) The vaUeys of Eastern Bajputana. 

(d) The Vin^ya hills and their northern slopes, with 
Mahlwa Plateau. 

(e) The Narbada YaUey. 

The crops depend mainly on rainfaU, which is irregular, 
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and in bad years both Iiarvesfs may fail and severe faniinn 
result. Owing to the irregular rainfall, the region is thinly 
populated. The staple food is niilh't. and much gram 
is grown for fodder. In the fore.-slcd hills live the Bliils, 
a wild forest tribe. 

Agriculture is bad. and so more ]ieople earn their 
Ining by industry than in other i)arts of India. Woollen 
goods, c.specially blankets, are made from the wool of 
.sheep and goats in many place.s. In the drier parts, border- 
ing the Thar De.scrt, camel hair is u«ed for carpets, etc. 

Ajmer is a large town with railway workshops, food and 
textile industries. It is also situated on an important 
railway. 

Jaipur is larger than Ajmer, but is getting smaller. 

Jodhpur is another large town. 

Ddnipur is the beautiful capital of an important 
state of the same name. 

The other towns in Bajputana owe their importance 
usually to their being capitals of states. 

18. THE CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 

The Central India Agency is a federation of native 
states lying in Central India. The most important is 
Gwalior. The states form two blocks of country, separated 
by a ix)rtion of the United Presdnees. Tlie we.stem half 
lies in the Bajput Upland Begion ; the eastern half lies 
in the Central Indian Foreland. 

In the western half Indore is the largest town and is 
an industrial centre. Bhopal has few industries, and is 
getting smaller. Lashhar and Ujjain have cotton fac- 
tories. The town of Gwalior is on the borders of the 
Ganges Valley. 

The Central Indian Foreland, including the regions 
known as Bundelkhand and Baghelkliand, forms the 

rthem part of the Central Pro^dnces, the eastern part 

the Centrsil India Agency, and a strip of the United 
ro^'inccs south of the Biver Jumna (including the district 
it Jhansi). The region slopes gradually from the Central 
Indian Highlands to the Ganges Plain. The rainfall is 
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about 40 inches ; millet and cotton are the most important 
crops. I'he eastern j)art is damper and is watered by the 
Son Kiver, 

The importance of the position of Jubbulpore (Central 
Piwnnces) has already been noted. Jhansi (United Pro- 
vinces) also occupies a key position as a railway junction. 

19. BURMA 

Burma is the largest of the Provinces of India, and in 
most respects it is quite different from the rest of the 
Indian Empire. It is shut off from India by a wall of 
mountains over which there is no railway nor proper road, 
so that Burma can only be reached from India by sea. 
The people who inhabit Burma are Mongolians, more 
closely allied to the Chinese than to the Indians. The 
southern part of Burma, known officially as Lower Burma, 
became part of British India between 1826 and 1852. 
The Burmese Kingdom of Upper Burma was annexed after 
the misrule of King Thibaw in 1886. The principal city 
of the Province is Eangoon, the fourth port of the Indian 
Empire, and has gro\m from a small village as a result 
of British rule. The only other large town in the province 
is the former Burmese capital of Mandalay. Included in 
the province are the numerous native states collected 
toge^er as the Federated Shan States, as .well as certain 
hilly tracts which are not administered at all. 

Physical Features. — ^The important feature of the 
mountain ranges and the rivers is that they both run from 
north to south. It has already been explained that the 
mountains are arranged like the fingers of a man’s hand. 
The River Irrawaddy is navigable by river steamers as 
far north as Bhamo, nearly 1000 miles from its mouth.' 
Its big tributary, the Chindwin, is also navigable for 
several himdred miles. Some of the smaller tributaries 
can be used by small boats, but they are more important 
for fioating logs of timber from the forests to the main 
river. The Salween is only navigable by steamers for 
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about 80 miles, -when it passes through a gorge with rapids. 
The coasts of Burma are quite different from those of India. 
Both the Arakan and Tenasseiim coasts are rocky and 
fringed with numerous islands. 

Geology. — ^The Arakan Yomas and the Pegu Yomas 
are two fold ranges of young rocks. Between the two 
lies an area of yoimg soft rocks, little folded, forming the 
valley of the Chindwin and the Lower Irrawaddy. It is 
here that the great oilfields of Burma are found, and Burma 
produces about 270,000,000 gallons of oil every year. The 
wild mountainous eastern half of the province — that is, 
the Shan Plateau and its southward continuation into 
Tenasserim — consists of old hard rocks. In the north 
rubies and other precious stones are found at Mogok, but 
the mines are not so important as they used to be. At 
Bawdwin is one of the largest deposits of silver and lead 
ore in the world. The ore is smelted near by at Namtu. 
There are big deposits of silver and lead ore near Hdio. 
farther south. Tenasserim has rich deposits of tin, 
especially around Tavoy, and with the tin is found wolfram. 
Wolfram is used for mixing with iron to make certain 
kinds of steel. There are numerous deposits of poor 
quality coal in Burma, but they are not yet mined. 

Climate. — ^The important feature about the climate is 
the “ Dry Bdt ” of Central Burma, which lies in the rain- 
shadow of the Arakan Yomas and receives less than 
40 inches of rain a year. All the coastal region receives 
a very heavy rainfall. Central Burma is very hot in the 
hot weather owing to the absence of clouds and the cooling 
influence of rain, as well as distance from the sea. In 
the cold weather Burma gets gradually cooler as one 
goes from south to north. I^e great Shan Plateau 
averages 3000 feet above sea-level, and so remains cool 
all the year. 

Vegetation. — ^Burma is less thickly populated than 
most parts of India, and so natural vegetation still covers 
a very large part of the country. Where the rainfall is 
more than 80 inches, evergreen forests are found, but the 
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I'lo. 1S2. — The natural vegetation nf Dumia. 

valuable forests of Burma occur where the rainfall is 
between 40 and 80 inches. It is here that the monsoon 
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forests with teak, pyinkacio, in, ingyin, and other 
valuable timber trees are found. Teak is very rarely 
found by itself. It is nearly ahvays mixed with many 
other trees. The teak forests are found on the Pegu 
Yomas, the eastern slopes of the Arakan Yomas, and the 
lull ransros north of the Dry Belt. Some teak is also found 
on the Siamese border, and is floated down the River 
Salween to Moulmein. The drier parts of Burma are 
covered witli scrubland, whilst the hills and plateaux above 
3000 feet are clothed with evergreen oak forests together 
with some grassland. 
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Fig. 183. — ^Thc principal crops of Burma, 

The cultivated land is found mainly on the broad 
stretches of alluvium which border the rivers and build up 
their deltas. People of the hills merely grow enough for 
their own needs on small clearings in the jungle near their 
villages. The great food grain of Burma is rice, which 
occupies two-thirds of all the cultivated land in the 
pronnee. In the Dry Belt sesamum, millet, beans, 
ground-nuts, and cotton are grown. 

Population. — Although Burma is the largest Pro%’ince 
of India, it has only 13,000,000 people. Over 11,000,000 
of these are Burmaus, and they live mainly on the fertile 
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aOmnal lands by tlie rivors. Wc include -with the Burmans 
the Axakancsc of Arnkan and the Talainiis and Tavoyans 
of Tcnasserim, for they are very similar. They are all 
Buddhists by religion ; or followers of the Great Teacher 
Bnddha. They have no 
caste system, and in 
most respects men and 
women have equal rights. 

The hilly regions and the 
plateaux are inhabited 
by more backwartl 
people, such as the Cliins 
of the Arakan Yomas. 
the Karens of the Pegu 
Yomas, the Shans. Pa- 
laungs, and the Was of 
the Shan Plateau, and 
the Kachins of the 
north. They number 
about a million. Then 
there are nearly a million 
Indians of all sorts who 
have settled in Burma. 

Natural Regions. — 

Burma falls very simpl}’' 
and naturally into seven 
natural regions : 

(1) The Arakan 
Coastal Strip, narrow, 
very wet and warm. 

(2) The Tenasseiim 
Coastal Strip, narrow, 
very wet and hot. 

(3) The Western Hills Region, or the Arakan Yomas, 
which forms the mountain wall between Burma and India. 

(4) The Shan Plateau, liigh, with a moderate rainfall, 
thinly populated. 

(5) Tlie Northern Hills Region, or tract of country 



Tia. 764. — 'Tho crops of Burma. 
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Fio. 185. — ^Thc population of Burma, show- 
ing tho different races. Dot or symbol 
represents 10,000 people. 


lying to the north of the Dry Belt, and in which the Irra- 
waddy and Chindwin have tiieir upper courses. 
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(0) The Dry Belt of Central Burma. 

(7) The Deltas Regions of Lower Burma. 

The Arakan Coastal Strip forms a narrow tract of land 
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port because it bas a 
small Hnterlaud backed 
by liigli mountains. 
Some Asking is carried 
out along tke • coast. 
The only easy "way be- 
tween ijcakan and the 
remainder of Burma is 
by sea. 

The Tenasserim 
Coastal Strip alsoforms 
a narrow tract of land, 
stretching from the 
Siamese border to the 
Gulf of Martaban. In 
many respects it is like 
the Arakan coast. It is 
nearly everyAvhere hilly 
or mountainous : only 
in the north, around 
Moulmein, is there a 
stretch of flat land. The 
country is formed largely 
of ranges of hills running 
north to south and con- 
sisting of granite. Ildiere 
the granite masses reach 
the sea they form rocky 
islands. Between the 
granite ranges is lower 
land consisting of old 
but softer rocks which 
have been worn away 
near the coast to form 
low islands or mangrove 
swamps. The great 
Salween Eiver passes 
through the north of the 
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region, past the tomi of Moulmein, and empties itself into 
the Gulf of IMartaban. A large part of the region is 
covered with dense evergreen forests. This part of Burma 
is getting near the equatorial region, and the rainy season 
is prolonged and the forest is of equatorial t3"pe. Every- 
where the rainfall is more than 100 inches, and often more 
than 200. Eice is again by far the most important crop. 
Eubber plantations cover a considerable area. Less than 
one-tenth of the area is cultivated. The majority of the 
jjeople live aroimd the old port of Moulmein, but the 
harbour is becoming choked bv mud brought domi by the 
Salween and is not suitable for large ships. Tavoy exports 
the tin which is mined in the district. Farther south is 
Mergui, which may become an important port, because it 
is proposed to construct a railway from Mergui across to 
Siam. From the west banlc of the Salween, oj^posite to 
hloulmein, there is a railway to Eangoon. 

The Western Hills Region consists of a series of 
imraUel ranges, sometimes rising, as in Mount Victoria, to 
10,000 feet. The hills are difficult to cross, and there are 
only a few difficult mountain paths from one side to the 
other. From south to north there are the Taimgup Pass, 
the An Pass, the Manipur Eoute, and the Tuzu Gap. The 
hills broaden out to the north, and the State of Slanipur 
is situated on a broad plateau in the centre of the hills. 
The western slopes of the hiUs receive a heavy rainfall, 
but the rainfall rapidly gets less on the eastern side. The 
region is clothed mainly with a poor evergreen oak forest, 
of very little value. In places there are pine forests, but 
the forests are too difficult to reach for the timber to be 
of value. In the highest parts are rhododendrons and 
alpine shrubs. Large parts of the region are practically 
uninhabited. The few Chin inhabitants lead a miserable 
existence by groving a few crops on hillside clearings. 
The steei)-sided valleys are often hot in the hot weather, 
but damp, cold, and feverish in the rains. There are really 
no towns in the region, but there is a line of large villages 
to be found where the hills regions pass into the plains. 
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These are frontier villages between the bills and the plains 
where the peoj^le from the one region meet those from the 
other to exchange goods. Examples are Saw, Gangaw, and 
Kalemjm, 

The Shan Plateau is a broad area of old hard rocks, 
mostly 3000 feet above sea-level, but deeply entrenched 
by the deep, narrow Salween Valley, and by other river 
valleys. The western border is well marked, and the land 
drops rapidly to the level of the Irrawaddy and Sittang 
Valleys. The plateau receives a moderate rainfall and a 
large area of the waste land might be cultivated, but the 
land is verj’’ sjjarsel}’- populated, and the Slians, Palaungs, 
and Was are not very progressive. Then there are consider- 
able areas of grassland suitable for sheep, goats, and cattle. 
Especially in the valleys there are valuable forests, as yet 
little used. Mention has already been made of the mineral 
resources. Two railways penetrate into the plateau ; one 
from Mandalay through the hill station of Maymyo to 
Lashio. Near this railway, and connected with it by a 
narrow-gauge line, are the Bawdwin Mines and Namtu 
Smelting Works. From Lashio a road runs on to the 
Chinese border, crossing the Salween at Kunlong Ferry 
(Kunlong Ferry Route). North of Lashio is the border 
town and market of Namkham. The other railway runs 
from the main Rangoon-Mandalay line tlirough the lull 
station of Kalaw to JHeho. A road goes on to Taunggyi, 
one of the most important centres in the Shan States, 
and on across the Salween to Kengtung, another important 
centre. From here is another route to China. To the 
north of the Shan Plateau lies the most important of the 
routes from Burma to China — along the Taping Valley 
through the town of Bhamo. 

The Northern Hills Region. — This region stretches 
from the mountain wall which separates Burma from 
Assam and Tibet, as far southwards as the borders of the 
Dry Belt. To the west of the region lies the valley of the 
Chindwin ; in the east the valley of the Irrawaddy. The 
region on the whole, therefore, slopes from north to south. 
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The rainfall in the north is heavy — more than 80 inches— 
getting less as one goes southwards. Tlie hills are clothed 
with valuable forests and much teak is obtained from this 
region. In the north the country is wild, inhabited by a 
few Shans and Kachins, and is little known. In this 
northern region lies the small town of Piitao, 290 miles 
by mule track from the northernmost point of the railway. 
The terminus of the railway is at Myitlryina on the Kiver 
Irrawadd 3 \ Tlie famous jade mines of Burma are in this 
region, and the jade is l3rought to Mogaung and sent to 
CJiina through Bhamo. On the Eiver Cliindwin are several 
river ports such as Kalcwa. 

The Diy Zone is. next to the Deltas Eegion, the most 
important region of Burma. It is, generally spealdng, a 
l^lain, and in the centre lies the isolated mountain of Mount 





Popa, nearly 5000 feet high. Mt. Popa is an old volcano, 
and lies at the northern end of the Pegu Yomas. The 
Dr}’’ Zone may be defined as the region of Burma which 
receives less tlian 40 inches of rainfall. In the centre the 
rainfall is as low as 20 inches. It is too dry for the proper 
growth of forests, and the natural vegetation is a jjoor 
scrub. One of the small trees is cutch, from which a 
yellow dye is made. Although it is so dry, there is a good 
population in the Dry Belt. Some parts, especially round 
Shwebo, south of Mandalay, and near Minbu, are irrigated 
and paddy is grown. In other parts the Dry Zone crops — 
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Eesamxun, miUet, beans, ground-niits and cotton — are 
groTvn. The great oilfields of Burma are situated in the 
Dry Belt. The most important is Yenangyaung ; others 
are Singu, Minbu, and Yenang}mt. Most of the oil is sent 
by pipe line direct to the refineries at Rangoon. The 
main highvray through the Dry Belt is the River Irrawaddy. 
Along it are numerous river ports — Myingyan, Pakokku, 
Magwe, Minbu, and Tha 3 *etmyo. The main railway from 
Mandalay to Rangoomserves the eastern part of the region, 
and a branch runs to Myingyan. The Dry Belt is the 
natural centre of Burma, and from it aU parts of the country 
are easily reached. So we find the old capitals, such as 
Mandalay and Pagan, are in the Dry Belt. 

The Deltas Region comprises the most important part 
of Burma. It consists of the broad valley of the lower 
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Tju. 19i. — The crops of the Deltas Region. 


course of the Irrawaddj'' and its large delta, and the narrower 
vallev of the Sittang and the much smaller Sittang delta. 
Separating these two aliu^^al plains is the low range of the 
Pegu Yomas. covered with valuable forests. Rangoon is 
situated at the southern end of the Pegu Yomas, and so 
commands both valleys. The rainfall is good, over most 
of the true delta it is more than 80 inches, but decreases 
northwards. At the southern end of the Pegu Yomas 
evergreen forest is found, but farther north is ]\Ionsoon 
Forest of teak, pyinkado, and other valuable trees. It is 
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Fic. 195. — How the products of Burma reach Bongoon. 


1. Products of the Dry Belt and timber from Upper Burma sent by river. 

2. 011 from y cnangyaung and Slngn sent by pipe. 

I' I' Teak and other timber from the Pegu Yoma floated down tlio streams. 

6. lEtailwoy from Mandalay bringing lead from Kamtu, and many products of 

Upper Burma, 

0. Paddy from the Delta sent by boat. 

7. Paddy from the Slttang Valley and Delta sent by boat, 

8. Pad(v and timber from Moulmein. 

0. Tin from Tavoy, also goods from Japan, Chinn, and Jtixtt. 

10. Steamers from the Arakan Coast, India, Ceylon, and Eiuope. 

Kotice that a town in any other position could not command the land and 
water highways of both the Irrawadd}’ and Slttang Valleys. 
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tlif* nearnes'? of the?" fore-*-! to Rangoon anti tlr; p-t. ivliicli 
has lunde them spemlly iraportaul. Tlif lower, silhn'ial 
lands arc almost ejitirely rnhii’ated. and hy far tin- most 
important croj) h? rico. All other crops an* of little im- 
portance. Tin's pert of Burma is thickly populated. excej)t: 
in the fore.sT.-!. The cultivator.- are mo-th’ Burmim.s, 
The towns of the rejnon are mo-tly collecting centres for 
rice — i.'xampk*s arc Henzada, Bas«ein, llaubin, Pegu. 
Notice how well Rangoon is eituated. so that it can collect 
the produce of nearly all parts of Burma and send it to 
foreign countries. 

Communications of Burma. — The River Iiraw.iddy 
and ii.s tributary tlie Chinwdin are still the most important 
highways of Burma. Small boats can use many of the 
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Fio, 100 — ^Trndc of the w.-i port? of Burma (1022-3), 
with total orerlnnd trade for compamon. 


smaller streams, and where the small streams join the main 
river, ports often spring up. Many of the cn>clcs of the 
Irrawaddy Delta can be u.sed by quite large steamers, and 
two canals have been cut to make the journey across the 
delta from Bas.sein to Rangoon shorter. The rice grown 
in the delta is brought to Rangoon by “ ])addy boats ” 
through the delta crcelcs. 3Iany of the small .streams of 
Burma are u.scd for floating logs of timber from the forests 
to the sawmills. The railways of Burma are all metre 
gauge. The main line does not run up the Irrawaddy 
Tallc}', but up the Sittang Valley to Mandalay. A fine 
new bridge, opened in 193*1, now connects tliis with the 
continuation which runs to Mptkjina. Another line from 
Rangoon runs to Prome on the Irrawaddy, but the big 
oilfields and many towns of the Dry Belt can only be 
reached by river. Burma has very few roads. The roads 
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whicli exist are small local roads, and tliere is not even a 
main road between Rangoon and Mandalay. Three 
important roads penetrate the Shan Plateau — one to 
Mogok, one to Maymyo, and one to Taunggyi. 
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Fig. 197. — ^Trade of the principal ports of India (1927-8). ' 


The Trade of Burma. — ^Burma has three main exports 
—rice, petroleum and its products, and teak. Much less 
iinportant are cotton, lead, silver, etc. More than one- 
tod of the exports of Burma go to India. Much of the 
rice is used to feed India and Ceylon. As with the other 
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ports of India, tlie imports of Burma are cotton goods 
(from India, Great Britain, and Japan), machinery (from 
Great Britain and United States), and coal. Most of the 



Fiq. 198. — ^Tho Hinterland of Bombay. 

L.ind over 2t00 feet, black. Notice tlic railways from Bombay passing tlirough 
gaps in the yestern Ghats. 
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Fig. 199. — The exports of Bombay. 
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trade ol Burma passes tlirough Rangoon (86 per cent.). 
The min or ports are Alcyab, Moulmein, and Bassein. There 
is a small overland trade between Burma and. China 
(through Bhamo) and between Burma and Siam. 


TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS OF INDIA 

The Foreign Trade of India. — India is surrounded by 
a wall of mountains, so that nearly all the foreign trade of 



Fig. 200. — ^Tlie Hinterland of Calcutta. 


India is sea-borne. The surplus produce of India is taken 
away by ocean steamers, and nearly all foreign manu- 
factured goods are recep74 same way. Most of the 
trade passes through tln.^ .^nain ports (Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Rangoon, arfc; 4^.gj as), and Fig. 197 shows the 
relative importance of ea- h, { 
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The Hinterland and Exports of Bombay. — Each of 
the great ports sends away the products of its hinterland, so 
tliat the greatest export of Bombay is raw cotton. Bombay 
makes and exports a considerable quantity of cotton goods. 
Fig. 199 shows the exports of Bombay. Figs. 199, 201, 
203-205 are drawn on the same scale, so that the exports 
of the difierent ports can be compared. 

The Hinterland and Exports of Calcutta. — The most 
important crop in the Ganges Delta is rice, but Calcutta 
does not export any rice. It is all required to feed the 
great population. By far the most important export is 
jute — mainly raw jute, but also some manufactured into 
cloth and gunny bags. Large quantities of tea from 
Assam, lac from the Chota Nagpur Plateau, and oil-seeds 
from the kliddle Ganges Valley are also sent away from 
Calcutta. 

The Hinterland and Exports of Karachi. — Karachi 
exports the surplus cotton and wheat gro^vn in the Pimjab, 
as well as barley and oil-seeds. 
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Fig. 203. — 'Tho exports of Karachi (1922-7). 


The Hinterland and Exports of Rangoon. — ^It has 
already been explained that the exports of Rangoon — rice, 
petroleum, and timber — are sent in large quantities to 
other parts of India. 
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Fig. 204. — ^The exports of Rangoon (1922-7). 


The Hinterland and' Exports of Madras.— The trade 
of Madras is small when compared with Bombay or Cal- 
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cufcta. Ib lins a miicli less fertile hinterland. The leading 
c.xport is leather. 
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Fio. 20 .”. — Tlic exports of ( 1922 - 7 ). 


The Exports of the Whole of India. — If we take India 
as a whole, the mo.st important export is raw cotton, 
followed by jnte. rice, tea, oil-seeds, wheat, etc. 

The Imports of India. — India is essentially an agri- 
cultural counlr}', and e.xports raw material and foodstufis. 
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Consequently the main imports are manufactured goods. 
At all ports coiton goods take the leading place, followed 
by iron and steel goods and machinery. India does not 
grow nearly enough sugar-cane, and imports of sugar are 
important. It should be noticed that Bombay imports 









Fig. 207. — ^Tlio trade of India by countries (imports). 
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most of tlie gold and silver used in India. India uses huge 
quantities both of gold and silver. 



The Trade of the 
Minor Ports. — As a 
rule the exports of the 
small ports are greater 
than the imports, be- 
cause the exports are 
taken away by small 
boats, but the big 
steamers from Europe 
and America do not 
visit the small ports. 5 

The Trade of India g 

by Countries. — ^Figs. ^ 

207 and 208 show the g 

chief customers for " 

India’s exports and the ^ 

chief cmmtries who % 

send her goods. Notice m 

what a large propor- & 

tion of the trade is c- 

mth other countries o 
> « ® 

of the British Empire. § 

This is a great advan- g- 

tage, for the money ^ 

concerned is kept in 

the Empire and helps 3- 

to build up more trade. 

S hipping . — ^A great 
proportion of the shij)- 
ping which visits Indian 
ports is British or 
British Indian. 

The Overland 
Foreign Trade of 
India. — Ondng to the 
mountain wall the trade 
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wliicli passes over the land frontiers of India is very 
small. There is a small trade with ; 

(a) Persia through Baluchistan. This trade has in- 
creased greatly since the railway was continued through 
Baluchistan. 
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Eacli dot represents trade to the value of roughly one crorc of rupees. 


(6) Aiglianistau, mainly thxougli tlie Khyber Pass, 
(c) Central Asia tlirougli Kaslimir. 

((?) Nepal. 

(e) Tibet, especially tbrougb Darjeeling. 

(/) China from Burma, especially via Bhamo. 

(p) Siam from Burma. 
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Fig. 211 shows the relative value of the trade Avith 
the various countries. It is only about 6 per cent, of the 
sea-borne trade. Most of the local trade between the 
various Provinces of India is by railway. In Burma the 
trade between different parts is largely by the River 
Irrawaddy. There is only a very small trade across the 
mormtain wall between India and Burma. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS OF INDIA 

Railways. — ^By far the most important means of com- 
munication in India is the railway. India has now 38,000 
miles of railway. There are two gauges : 

(a) The broad gauge, 5 feet 6 inches, including all the 
more important lines and more than haK the railways of 
India. 

(b) The metre gauge, 3 feet 3^- inches, used mainly for 
branch lines. 

Some of the hill railways are on a still smaller gauge. 
Most of the important railways of India run from the 
chief ports to different parts of their hinterlands, and it is 
simplest to study the railways by taking each of the great 
ports in trrrn. 

Railways serving Calcutta. — There are form main 
railways radiating from Calcutta and HowTah : 

(a) The Eastern Bengal Railway (E.B.R.) nms to the 
norHi to Darjeeling and north-east (Assam). At Sara 
therj is a bridge across the Ganges, but in other places the 
railway is interrupted by the broad stream of the Ganges 
or Brahmaputra. A small line runs from Assam to the 
port of Chittagong (the Assam-Bengal Railway). 

(b) The East Indian Raihva)’’ (E.I.R.) rims from 
HovTah up the Ganges Valle}'^ to Benares (here is the first 
railway bridge across the Ganges ; there is no railway 
bridge between Sara and Benares over the Ganges), Delhi, 
and the Punjab. 

(r) Tbp, 'Rpucrfll-Nncrmir Rnilwnv /B.N.R.l runs from 
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HoAvrali riglit across tlie Plateau to Nagpur and is con- 
tinued to Bombay. 

{(I) Tbe Bengal-Nagpur Railway also -runs from Hounab 
to Vizagapatam doum tlie east coast. 

In the Ganges Valley there is a network of metre-gauge 
railways north of the river (Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, etc.), but most of the lines south of the river are 
broad gauge. 

Railways serving Bombay. — There are four main 
lili es radiatmg from Bombay : 

(a) The Bomba}'- Baroda and Central India Railway 
(B.B. & C.I.R.) goes north to Baroda and Delhi. 

{b) The Great Indian Peninsular Railway (G.I.P.R.) 
goes north-east to Jubbulpore, where it joins the E.I.R. 
and runs on to Allahabad. This is the route followed by 
the mail-trains from Bombay to Calcutta. 

(c) The G.I.P.R. also goes east to Nagpur. 

{(1) The G.I.P.R. has another main hue going south- 
eastwards to Raichur, where it joins the M. & S.M.R. to 
.Madi-as. 

All these lines are broad-gauge hues. 

Railways serving Karachi. — Karachi really has only 
one railway, the North-Western Railway, which nms to 
Hyderabad. From H 3 '-derabad there are two main lines, 
one to Delhi, the other up the Indus Valley to the Punjab. 
Then N.W.R. has a network of lines in the Punjab, and a 
branch to Baluchistan. 

Railways serving Madras. — Four main lines radiate 
from Madras : 

(a) The iladras and Southern Mahratta Railwa}’- runs 
northward to Vizagapatam and joins the B.N.R. (to 
Calcutta). 

(b) The M. & S.M.R. also nms north-westwards to 
Raichur and joins the G.I.P.R. to Bombay. There is 
also a branch to the Portuguese territory of Goa. 

(c) The South Indian Railway runs westwards, through 
the Palghat Gap, to the west coast. 

(d) The S.I.R. (metre -gauge main line) runs southwards 
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to Dhanuslikodi (the mail port for Ceylon), Tuticorin, and 
Trivandrum. 

Apart from these main lines, shov'n on Fig, 212, 
there are large numbers of branch lines in all the more 
thicldy populated parts of India. The railways of Burma 



FlO. 212. — ^Raihvay map of India. 


have already been mentioned. Remember there is at 
present no railway connecting India and Burma, and no 
railway connecting India -with any other country. 

Roads. — ^When compared xvith other civilised countries, 
India has very few metalled roads. There are a few 
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“ trunk roads/’’ such as the one from Calcutta to Peshawar, 
which were commenced before tlie days of railways, but 
often even the trunk roads are badly in need of repair, 
hlost of the metalled roads of India are found round the 
larger towns, or acting as “ feeders ” to the railways — ^that 
is, goods are brought along the roads to the nearest railway 
station. 

Rivers. — It has already been explained that the rivers 
are much less important than formerly owing to the growth 
of the railways, and the use of river water for irrigation. 
The largest system of river transport is found on the 
Irrawadd}'', in Burma, and on the Eiver Ganges and 
branches below Patna. Except for the Calcutta and 
Eastern Canals, the canals of India are little used for 
transport; they are for irrigation. Note, however, the 
Bucldngliam Canal, a salt-water navigation canal runnmg 
north and south through Madras and close to the coast. 


CEYLON 

Position. — Cejdon is a large island situated to the south 
of Peninsular India. It must once have been joined to 
India, and in many ways it is very sunUar. Ceylon is 
shaped Idee a pear and is a little smaller than the State of 
Mysore, its area bemg about 25,000 square miles. The 
distance from north to south is 270 miles. It is farther 
south than any part of India or Burma, and Colombo is 
only 7° N. 

Physical Features. — ^In its physical features Ceylon is 
very simple. It consists of a central mass of mountains, 
surrounded by broad costal plains, hlany of the central 
mountains are high, the highest is more than 8000 feet. 
In the north the coastal plain is quite flat and there are 
several sandy peninsulas. The end of the Mannar peninsula 
is only 22 miles from the nearest point of India (Dhanus- 
bkodi). . Ceylon is very nearly joined to India between these 
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Fio. 213. — General map of Ceylon. 

Kadi dot or symbol lot rice, coconuts, rubber, etc., represents 10,000 acres. 
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tsvo points by a' line of sandbanks and rocks called Adam’s 
Bridge. 

Geology. — The moimtains of Ceylon consist of the same 
old, hard, crystalline rocks as the Deccan. These rocks 
also imderlie the coastal plain, but there they have been 
covered by a thick coat of hferite. Laterite is a rock 
which is formed in hot, wet countries by rain acting on 
other rocks. The old crystalline rocks at the surface have 
been completely changed by the action of rain-water and 
turned into a much softer, red or bro^vn rock, full of holes. 
In the north of the island the old rocks have been covered 
by soft limestone. Round the island there are many sand 
dunes. The old, ciystalline roclcs of Ceylon are noted for 
their beautiful gemstones and for the mineral grapliite. 

Climate. — Ceylon is nearer the equator than any part 
of India, and so is hot all the year roxmd. The presence 
of the sea keeps the climate equable, and everywhere along 
the coast land and sea breezes are felt. There is very little 
difference between the temperature of day and night, that 
is, the “ daily range ” is very small. At Colombo it is only 
12 degrees. The annual range is also very small. January 
is the coolest month (80 degrees), and May the hottest, 
but at Colombo there is only a difference of 5 degrees 
between the two. 

The western coast of Southern India gets a heav}’’ 
rainfall from the Soxith-West Monsoon, whilst the eastern 
coast gets much of its rain in the months of November, 
December, and January, when the North-East Monsoon has 
begim to blow. Ceylon gets its rain from both monsoons. 
There is a heav}’- rainfall on the west and south-west coasts 
and the mountains from the South-West Monsoon. There 
is a heaxy rainfall on the north-east coast and eastern 
slopes of the mountains later in the year from the North- 
East klonsoon. The northern part of the island has no 
hills to intercept rhe vunds, and is a dry region. So also 
is the south-eastern part of the island. Thus, although 
Ceylon is not a very large island, its climate varies. 

Vegetation. — Just as the chmate of Ceylon varies 
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a great deal, so does the natural vegetation. The lover 
slopes of the mountains used to be covered vith rliick 
evergreen forest. Xov many of these forests iiave been 
cleared away to make room for rubber plantations and 
tea gardens, and there is little timber of value left. The 
wetter parts of the lowlands were also covered with wet 
evergreen forests, and the drier parts witli scrub forests. 
A great part of the wetter land is now used for rice and 
coconuts, but the drier parts are still untouched. 

Taking the whole of Ceylon, about onc-lifth is cultivated. 
Thick forests cover about one-fifth of the area, and there 
is a large amount still covered by waste land which might 
be used. 

Population. — There are rather over -l.l milhon people 
in Cejdon. The principal race is the Sinhalese, or Ceylonese, 
who, between 2000 and 3000 years ago, came from the 
north of India and conquered Ceylon. The Sinhalese are 
Buddhists by religion. At Kandy is the Temple of the 
Tooth, where a tooth of Buddha is preserved, and which 
is one of the most sacred places in the world to Buddhists. 
The north of Ce 3 don is inhabited mainly by Tamils, who 
are Hindus b}’’ religion, and who came over from India 
either as conquerors in past ages, or more recently as 
labourers in the tea gardens, coffee and rubber estates. 
The floors are Mahonunedan traders, boatmen or fisher- 
men who came originally from North Africa. The de- 
scendants of the old Portuguese and Dutch settlers are 
called Burghers. In the wilder parts of the mountains 
there are still a few Veddas, a very primitive hill tribe. 
The jjeople live mainly on the wetter parts of the plains 
and on the hills. On the drj’', infertile soils of the northern 
regions and the east there are verj^ few people. 

Government. — Cejdon is entirely separated from 
India in matters of Government. The first Europeans to 
settle in the island were the Portuguese in 1505. followed • 
by the Dutch, and later by the Enghsh. The old Dutch 
ports are still to be seen at Galle and other places. Ceylon 
was separated from the Pre.sidency of Madras in 1802 
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and made a Crowm Colonj’’, and so became a separate 
coimtry of the British Common wealth. It is ruled by a 
Governor and an Executive Council, with a Legislative 
Council elected by the people. 

Natural Regions. — Ceylon, though only a small 
country, must be divided into at least three natural 
regions ; 

(1) The HiU Country, comprising the central mountain 
mass of tlie island, roughly the land over 1000 feet. 

(2) The Maritime Belt, or Coastal Plain of the east, 
south, and west. 

(3) The Northern Limestone Plain, occupying the 
northern end of the island. 

The Hill Country. — The HiU Country is formed b}’' 
the mountainous centre of the island. It consists of a 
series of ridges, separated by deep valleys, running roughly 
from north-east to south-west. Very little is now left of 
the vast forests wliich covered this region before the days 
of European planting. The trees are nearly aU evergreen, 
and get smaUer the higher one goes, so that above 5000 
feet the trees are too smaU to be useful as timber. At 
intervals there are broad, marshy or grassy plains, hke 
that of Nuwara Eliya and the Horton Plains, surrounded 
by mountains. The rainfaU of most of the region is 
heavy ; the rain does not faU so heavily as on the plains, 
but is more continuous, and for days, or even weeks 
together, the sun may be hidden by dense clouds of mist. 
The greater part of the rain falls dming the South-West 
Monsoon, from June to October. Most of the rubber 
plantations are foimd in this region, especiaUy on the 
western side, as weU as nearly aU the tea gardens. The 
latter are most munerous between Kandy and Nuwara 
EHya. North and north-east of Kandy the cacao tree is 
grown, from which cocoa is obtained. Many of the valley 
sides are steep, but are very carefully terraced for the 
growth of paddy. A large amount of coffee used to be 
grown in Ceylon, but, as in South India, it is no longer 
important. 
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The old hard rocks which make up the mountain country 
are famous for gemstones, sapphires, spinel rubies, moon- 
stones, etc. There are hundreds of small gem-quarries, 
especially where the gems have been washed out of the 
old rocks and into the gravels of the valleys, as aroimd 
Eatnapura. Another important mineral is graphite, used 
for maldng lead pencils. The most important mines are 
in the Kurimegala district. 


fl 



Fig. 214. — Tlio crops of Ceylon. 

W — tlio crops of the wliolc of Ccj lon. 

St •= the crops of tlic Maritime Itcgion. 

H ■=■ the crops of the Hills Itegion. 

N ■=• the crops of the Xorthem Itcgion. 

Kandy, the old capital, is in this region, and is reached 
by a wonderful hill railway from Colombo, 72 miles away. 
Nuwara Eliya is a weU-knoum liill station. 

The Maritime Belt. — ^AU round the mountainous 
centre of Ceylon there is a broad belt less than 1000 feet 
above, sea-level, which we may call the Maritime Belt, 
or coastal plain. Over this stretch the old hard rocks 
are hidden by deep red soil of laterite. All along the 
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coast, thrown up hy wind and waves, there are lines 
of sand dunes. Just ns on the west, coast of India, large 
brackisli lagoons are found behind the sandy ridges. The 
climate of the nuiritiine belt varies greatly. The western 
and south-western sides get a hea\y rainfall from the 
8onth-AVcst ^lonsoon, the south-eastern side is dry, wliilst. 
the ea'stern side is again wetter, receiving its rain largely 
in Xovember and December from the Norlli-lSasst Sfoii- 
.‘soon. The wet low countr}' is thickly populated and 
widely cultivated, especially on the west and south-Avest 
of the island. The level lands and the valleys arc ocou- 
pied by rice-fields, yielding two crops a year, one after 
each monsoon. The higher lands towards the hills arc 
covered by the mixed tree cultivation of the Sinhalese. 
Each farmer has coconuts, arcca nuts, mangoes, jaks or 
breadfruit, together with yams and small plants like 
pepper. On the borders of the hill country arc rubber 
and tea plantations. All along the coast arc groves of 
coconuts. The husks are allowed to soak and rot in the 
shallow lagoons, and so the fibre (coir) is obtained. 
Industries connected with the coconut find employment 
for a large number of people. The kernels are roughly 
dried for export as copra. Even more important is the 
export of carefully dried or “ desiccated coconut ” pre- 
pared in factories : there are also factories for the prepara- 
tion of coconut oil. The preparation of coir is mainly a 
cottage industry. Areca nuts are also groAvn for export. 
Of the .sjjiccs for Avhich Cejdon has long been famous, 
cinnamon is the most important. The cinnamon tree 
likes a very light sandy soil, and grows in those parts of 
the maritime belt where such a soil is found. The industry 
is lc.ss imjiortant than formerly. The cinnamon of com- 
merce is obtained from the inner bark of young shoots. 
Other spices are cardamoms, cloves, etc. Citronella oil, 
prepared from a grass, is obtained mainl}’^ m the south- 
west of the island. The parts of the maritime belt anvay 
from roads and railways, especially in the drj' parts of the 
south-east and in the east, are very tliinly populated, and 
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there is mncli waste land. This year (192D) a railway 
has jnst been completed across the island to Trincomali, 
and should do much to open up the country. There is a 
branch to Batticaloa. 

Round the coast fishing is an important industry. 
The boats of the fishermen are made either of stems of 
palm tree or planks of wood, and are very narrow. They 
would roU over in the water, but they liave a log of wood 
on one side, which forms a float. The float is not tied 
close to the boat itself, 
but 6 to 12 feet away, 
so that the boat is 
really like two boats 
joined together bj’’ two 
cross poles, except that 
one of the boats is 
only a log of wood. 

The capital of 
Ceylon — Colombo — is 
on the west coast. 

There is a bend on the 
coast which partly shel- 
ters a small harbour 
from the force of the 
South-West Jlonsoon. 

Now a fine breakwater 
encloses an artificial 
harbour, and Colombo 
is not only the principal 
port of Ceylon, but is situated on a great ocean liighway 
from Europe to the Far Bast. Colombo is a sea junction, 
like a railway junction, but on the sea routes of the 
world, for here the main trade route goes on to Singapore 
and China; but there are branches from Colombo to 
Madras and Calcutta, to Rangoon, and an important one 
to Australia. 

Before the harbour of Colombo was finished, Galle used 
to be the principal port of call. It has a pretty natural 
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harbour, but one with a dangerous rocky entrance. The 
entrance is guarded by an old Dutch fort. 

Trincomali, on the north-east coast, has a fine large 
natural harbour, but its hinterland is not important and 
the port is little used. 

The Northern Plain. — Covering the whole of the 
north of Ceylon is the northern Limestone Plain, wliich 
does not rise more than 200 or 300 feet above sea-level. 
TJie plain is formed b}'" a pale limestone, sometimes covered 
by a thin bright red soil. Round the coast are sand dunes. 
Most of tliis region gets about 40 inches of rain, but the 
soil is dry and poor, and there is much waste land covered 
witli scrub jungle. The palm}rra palm flourishes in this 
northern region. Cultivation is protected by numerous 
“ tanks,” mostly very old. Jafi!na, situated on the Jaffna 
peninsula, is the most important town in tliis natural 
region. At the end of the Peninsula of Mannar is Talai- 
mannar, the terminus of the Ceylon Government Railways, 
where steamers run daily to Dhanushkodi, 22 miles away, 
the terminus of the South Indian Railway. South of the 
Mannar Peninsula is an area of shallow sea (the Gulf of 
Mannar) famous for its pearl fisheries. 

Communications. — Colombo is the centre of the broad- 
gauge Ceylon Government Railways. One line runs 
southwards along the coast to Galle and Matara, whilst 
the main line runs north-eastwards through the old 
historical town of Anuradhapura to Jaffna, with a branch 
to Talaimamiar. Another line runs from Colombo up to 
Kandy, and winds amongst the hilly country to Badulla, 
with a small branch to Nuwara Eliya. There are numerous 
excellent roads in Ceylon which link up outlying places 
until the railways. 

The Trade of Ceylon. — ^In value the trade of Ceylon 
is roughly the same as that of Karachi or Rangoon. Nearly 
all the trade passes through the great port of Colombo. 
Before the construction of the fine harbour of Colombo, 
a large percentage of the trade went to the port of Galle. 
But notice, -on Fig. 213, the position of GaUe. It has 
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a fine natural liarbour with a narrow rocky moutli. Tlie 
South-AVest Monsoon blows directly on to the entrance to 
the harbour, and makes it dangerous to shipping. Like 
Burma, Ceylon has three main exports (see Fig. 216) — 
tea, coconut products, and rubber. Although Ceylon has 
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Fio. 217. — The imports of Cej'Ion. 


not a very large population, it does not grow enough food 
for its people, and imports much rice, especially from 
Burma. The other imports are similar to those of India. 
Notice the position of Colombo, at a meeting point of 
many trade routes. It is a port of call for man_v steamers, 
and is xisited by more steamers than any port in India. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Give an account of tlic causes of the South-Wc.st Jlonsoon. How 
docs it affect India ? 

2. In what ways has the topographical (pliysical) structure of India 
affected her liisloiy and commerce ? 

3. “ Burma, although included in the Indian Empire, is in reality a 
separate countrj-.” Discuss this fit.atenient. 

4. Draw from memory a map of the Indian Empire showing the 
mountains, valleys, plains, and hills : the passes through the mountains 
and the chief railwaj's. 

5. Compare and contrast Calcutta and Colombo as world ports. 

C. Show by a series of sketch maps, dranm from memory, the con- 
nection between rainfall and the chief grain crops of the Indian Empire. 

7. Divide India into major natural regions, and describe in detail 
the one in which you are living. 

8. If you were a farmer and could choose a farm anywhere in the 
Indian Empire, whore would you select for your farm (give reasons), 
and what crops would you grow ? 
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9. Write an account of the mineral resources of the Indian Empire. 
Illustrate j'our answer by sketch maps. 

10. In wliatwaj’s lias the foreign trade of India changed M’ithin the 
last hundred j’-ears ? 

11. Compare and contrast the valleys of the Indus and Ganges Rivers 
from the economic and historical points of view. 

12. Write a brief account of the climate of Ceylon. Illustrate your 
answer by sketch maps. 

13. What are the chief products of Burma ? Where are they 
produced? For what are they used? To which countries arc they 
sent ? 

14. There are several different types of forests in the Indian 
Empire. AYherc exactly do- these forests occur and what is their 
value to man ? 

1.0. Give a brief account of the different types of people who live in 
the Ganges Vallcj'. 

16. Of what commercial value to India is Peninsular India ? 

17. Which do you consider to be the eight chief ports of the Indian 
Empire ? Write short notes on each showing your reasons for your 
selection. 

18. In what ways might the trade between India and Burma be 
increased ? 

19. How did the last great European war affect India’s foreign 
trade ? 

20. Describe, with the help of sketch maps, the connection between 
the climate and the natural vegetation of the Indian Empire. 


INDO- CHINA 

Between India and China there is a large peninsula 
projecting southwards. It is really a broad peninsula in 
the north (Indo-China) with a long narrow peninsula (Malay 
Peninsula) stretching southwards almost as far as the 
equator. The broad northern part has a tjqoical monsoon 
climate ; the narrow Malay Peninsula is in the equatorial 
regions. Notice that the Promnee of Biuma is part of 
the broad peninsula. It is interesting to note that the 
French often called Burma “ British Indo-China.” The 
other two countries of Indo-China are the independent 
Idngdom of Siam and the French colony — ^French Indo- 
China. The equatorial regions of Malaya are occupied 
mainly by the British colonies of the Feder ated Malay 
States and Straits Settlements. 
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Pio. 2lS. — Map of Indo-China. 


Xotlcc file tlircc countries— Siam. Malaya, and Freiuli Indo-Cliinn— into wliicli it 
Is divided. Land over 1000 feet Is dotted. Follow the railway from linnpkok 
to Sincapore and fee what a pood port Jferpni (in linrina) would make for 
Siam if It were connected by railway. 'What are the llnc.s marked across the 
north and south of this map ? 
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SIAM - 

Siam is., on the 'n'hole, a lowl and country, lying between 
the Tenasserim Yomas on the Burmese border and the 
mountains of French Indo-China. Siam has the same 
seasons as India. YTien the North-East Monsoon is 
blowing Siam lies in the rain-shadow^ of the Annamese 
Mountains, but from June to September the warm, 
, moisture-laden- winds blow up from the Gulf of- Siam and 
: deposit a heat^- rainfall. 

Rice is grown over the flat, lands ; it is by far the 
most important crop, the stople food of the people, and 
the principal article of export.-. iXhe hills of Upper Siam 
are forest-covered, and much^feali: is worked. The logs 
are floated down by river to Bangkok. In LowTr Siam, 
lying between Lower Bm-ma and Malaym, much tin and 
wolfram are produced. The Siamese are very similar to 
the Burmans, and they are Buddhists. Notice how extra- 
ordinarily alike Burma and Siam are. Bangkok, the 
capital and principal port, lies a few miles up the River 
Meuam^ ; but the river is shallow, and has a sand bar near 
the mouth. There is a railway from Bangkok to the 
north of the country, and a railway runs right through to 
Singapore. As in Burma, the imports are cotton goods, 
foodstuSs, metals, and machinery. Most of the trade is 
with Hong Kong, Singapore, India, and Great Britain. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

French Indo-China comprises the small colony of Cochin 
China, and a number of states which are under French 
protection. The whole territory falls into three parts : 

(a) The rich rice-growdng lands of Cambodia and 
Cochin China, forming an extension of the allmual jflain of 
Siam. This lowland region is the hinterland of the port 
of Saigon. This is one of the great rice lands of the world, 
and more than half the total crop is exported. Rice forms 

^ Menam= the river; strictly the Jlenam Chao Phnya or River 
Chao Phaya. 
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tliree-qiiarters of the total exports of French Indo-Chinu. 
The rice is milled in the busy city of Cholon and exported 
from Saigon, 5 miles avray. Notice that the Jlekong 
runs through the great plain : but Saigon is nnf on the 
Mekong. Ciomparc this with Rangoon, which is on 
the Irrawaddy; Calcutta, which is not on the* Gange.s; 
and Karachi, which is nol on the IndiLs — all of them on 
smaller rivers near the main one. In the centre of 
Cambodia is a huge lake, full of fi.sh. Fishing is an 
important industry, fish forming the second article of 
export. 

Pnom-Penh is the eliief town of Cambodia. 

(b) Tlic moimtainou.s region of Annam. producing 
cinnamon, sugar, and tea. but of much less importance. 
Hue is the principal town, smd Tourane the port. 

(c) The Tonldng Region, or hinterland of the port of 
Haiphong. This Is another rice-growing area formed by 
the delta of the Red River. It has rich mines of coal, tin 
and zinc, as well as cnormou.s limestone quarries, portland 
cement being made from the limestone. Much raw silk is 
also produced. 

Hanoi, the capital of French Indo-China, is in this 
rc^on. 

The people of French Indo-China are mainly .cVnnamitcs, 
noth many Chinese. 


MALAYA 

The southern portion of the Malay Peninsula is imder 
British control. It includes firstly the Straits Settlements, 
i.e. the old trading centres of Smgapore, Penang, and 
Malacca. Malacca -was occupied as long ago as 1511 by the 
Portuguese. Singapore was important in the fourteenth 
centuij' until destroyed by the Javanese in 1377. Included 
imder the Government of the Straits Settlements ate the 
Cocos Islands, Christmas Island, and the Island of Labuan, 
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off Borneo. But secondly, the Malay Peninsula includes 
the Federated Slalay States (occupying the largest area), 
consisting of a group of native states under British protec- 
tion. Thirdly, there are some native states not under the 
Federation. 



Fig. 219. — ^Jlap of Malaya, 


Malaya has a backbone of high mountains, -with 
several parallel ranges on either side. The western side 
is more developed than the eastern, for it is there 
that vast quantities of tin ore are found in the valleys. 
Malaya produces -more than ono-third of the world's 
supply of tin. 
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Malajra lies in the equatorial region, and all the hillr 
parts were covered with equatorial forests. About 
twenty years ago it was found that the climate was very 
suitable to the growth of the rubber tree, and now enormous 
areas of the country are covered by rubber plantation.^, 
and Malayn produces more than half of the world's supply. 

- There are also many coconut plantations, and copra is 
e^orted. The chief food grain of the people is rice, but 
not sufficient is grown for the people’s needs, and much 
has to be imported. 
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Pig. 220. — TIio trade of the F.M.S. 
Prinripal articles. 


Tin and rubber have made the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States very rich. Fine motor roads 
have been built all over the coimtiy, and a railway runs 
throu^ the length of the country from north to south 
and coimeots with the Siamese railways. The natives — 
the Malays — are Mahommedans, but much of the trade of 
the country is in the hands of Chinamen. There are also 
many Indians. 

H^e principal town of the Federated Malay States is 
Ktic^ iMmpur. The Federated Malay States have no 
good port, and most of the trade passes through Penang 
and Smgapore. 

It is curious that the two principal ports of the Malay 
Peninsula — Singapore and Penang — are both on islands. 
The sheltered harbom: of Penang lies between Penang 
Island and the mainland. Singapore Island is now con- 
nected with the mainland by a railway and a road, and its 
harbour is on the south of the island. 
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Mucli of the rubber produced in the Federated Slalay 
States is exported through Penang, but the trade of Singa- 
pore is twice as great. 

Singajmre is just lilce a huge market. Products from 
the surrounding countries arc brought there and sold to 
merchants. The merchants then sell the produce again 
and s^d it to all parts of the world. So we find Singapore 
expor^tlie same things as it imports, There are works 
where ^ ore from Burma and the Federated Malay States 
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Fig. 221. — The trade of Singapore and Penang. 

Principal articles. 

FIss. 220 and 221 arc dranm on the Fame scale ns Fin. 20G so that you can compare 
the trade ol India and Malaya at a glance. 


is smelted into tin, but in most cases the various products 
which come to Singapore are sent away again without 
going tlurough any process of manufacture. Singapore 
imports rice to feed its people and clothes to clothe them. 
There are nearly half a million people in Singapore, which 
is one of the w'Oiid’s great ports. Look at Fig. 221, 
where the exports and imports of Singapore are compared. 
On a map of the world study carefully the position of 
Singapore in relation to world trade routes. 

The famous old spice port of Malacca^ on the mainland 
of the peninsula, is now little used. 



THE EAST INDIES 



^ Tlie East Indies are a large group of islands lying 
along tlie equator and between Asia and Australia. Exeept 
tlie north of Borneo, nearly the whole of the East Indies 
belongs to the Netherlands. Just as the Indian Govern- 
ment has grouni gradual!}' out of the East India Company, 
so tlie pre.sent administration of the Dutch East Indies 
■ has grown out of the Dutch East India Company, founded 
in 1G02. The largest islands are Borneo and Sumatra, 
but the most important is Java. Other important islands 
are Celebes and the ^Moluccas. The island of Java, le.'^s than 
half the size of the United Provinces, has 30 million people. 
The native Javanese are Mahommedans. but there are 
many European and Chinese merchants. The staple food 
grains of the people are rice and maize . but the crops 
gro'wn for export are sugar-cane, cqfieQ_rubber.,-<?ocomits, 
cinchona , tobacco, and ihan ioc (from which tapioca is 
made). Java supplies India with most of the sugar she 
requires. 

There are important oilfields in Java and Sumatra, 
also some coal mines and some tin mines. 

Although Java is such a small island the export trade 
is more valuable than that of Calcutta. The principal 
town and port is Batavia. Other ports in Java are 
Sourahaya and Samarang. The other islands are still 
largely undeveloped and partly covered -with thick equa- 
torial forest ; the interior of Borneo, the second largest 
island in the world, is scarcely explored. 

The northern part of Borneo is under British pro- 
tection, and is dinded into North Borneo, Brunei, Labuan. 
Coal exists, and there are oilfields, so the country is likely 
to develop ; but at present the forests are the most valuable 
possession of the island. 

The Philippine Islands lie to the north-east of Borneo, 
and belong to the United States. They lie outside 
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tlie equatorial rain belt, and feel tbe influence of the 
monsoons. There are about 10,000,000 people in the 



islands, mostly Philippinos, and nearly all Christians. 
About one-eighth of the area of the islands is cultivated, 
the principal crops are rice, manila hemp, coconuts, maize. 


Fxs. 222. — ^The East Indies. 
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BUgar-cane, tobacco, and bananas. The Philippine Islands 
are amongst the foremost producers of copra and cocomit 
oil in the "world, -whilst sugar, manila hemp, and tobacco 
are valuable exports. 

The islands do not grow sufficient rice to feed the 
people, and more is imported. The other imports are 
manufactured goods. 

The principal town and port is Manila. 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 

In 1912 one of the world’s oldest empires — the Empire 
of China — became a republic. The old Chinese Empire 
includes the rich, thicldy populated region of Cluna Proper, 
together uith the huge but less important “ outer terri- 
tories ” of Manchuria, Tibet, and IMongolia ; the last two 
largely desert. Nominally the present republic covers the 
.same area, but the central government is not ;/et strong 
enoixgh to control the whole, and many states. M ...nma 
are acting on their own, and for some years the country 
has been in a state of cml war. Many hundreds of years 
ago the Chinese built the Great WaU of China to protect 
themselves from raiders from Mongolia. This wall still 
marks roughly the northern limit of China Proper. We 
'rill consider China Proper first. 


CHINA PROPER 

, ‘ Position and Size. — China is about the same size 
as India, and has roughly the same number of people. 
But it is almost entirely outside the Troifics. 

Physical Features. — To the west of China lie the 
high plateaux of Central Asia. The plateaux of Yunnan 
fade away gradually into the mountainous region of 
Southern China, whilst farther north the Plateau of Tibet 
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sends out fingers of mountains eastw<ards. Two of tliese 
fingers enclose the famous and important “ Bed Basin ” 
tlirougli wliicli the Yangtze flows. The whole of Cliina 
may he described as mountainous except for the Great 



Fig. 223. — Diagrammatic map of China. Showing roug'’lv ttc main 
river valleys and plains. 


Plain of China, in the north-east, and the plains of the 
Yangtze. The Hwang Ho, called China's >Sorrow because 
of its disastrous floods, used to find its way to the sea south 
of the mountamous Shan-tung Peninsula, but in 1862 
suddenly changed its course, and now enters the sea north 
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of the peninsula. Notice lio%%* this great river plain is 
overlooked by the plateau. 

The two great. river.« of China are the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtze. Both are na'vigable for great distances, 
and afford two of tlie most important higliwaj's of trade. 
In the .«outh the Si ICiang. or West River. i.s of- great 
imjiortance. IMany other smaller rivers arc navigable, and 
there are numerous canals. Koto that the Chinese word 
“ kiang ” mean.s river. 

Climate. — China is not shut off from the interior of 
Asia by any great chain of mountains. Consequentl}^ 
when the interior of Asia gets very cold in the Cold Season, 
Cliina get.s very cold too, and suffers icy winds from the 
cold interior. In Januarj' the northern half of China is 
below freezing. The winds are not only very cold but 
very strong, and bring great dust clouds from the dry 
desert regions. The greater part of Northern China is 
covered ndth a great mantle of this dust or loess. By 
Hay, the interior of Asia has become warm and the 
monsoon commences to blow. It blows from the south 
or south-east, but is not so strong as in India. It is this 
wind which brings the rain, China has then a monsoon 
climate like that of India, but is different, because the 
winters are very cold. The rainfall is heavier in the south 
than in the north ; the south is also warmer. 

Vegetation and Crops. — .iVithough China, lilcc India, 
has monsoon rains, it is very much colder in the cold 
season, and natural vegetation is different. The hills are 
clothed with a forest of mixed evergreen and deciduous 
trees, hut there are large areas of barren, deforested land 
on the hillsides. Lilie India, China is essentially an 
agricultural country. Generally the crops are very mixed, 
and the clever Chinaman has practised “ rotation of 
crops ” and intensive cultivation for long ages. Except 
in the north, over the Hwang Ho plains, there are no very 
large areas of flat land. Yet the population is as large as 
that of India . Th eref ore the Chinese farmer has to cultivate 
his land very carefully. Each farmer grows several grains 
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as vrell as fruit trees, and probably grows a little tea ; and 
keeps pigs as well as silkworms. Irrigation is often 
necessary, especially in the loess areas of tbe north. In 
the north the chief food crops are wheat, barley, millet, 
peas, and beans; in the south rice and sugar are most 
important. But China grows scarcely enough food for 
her people, and sometimes famines occur. Cotton is an 
important crop, especially in the Yangtze Kiang Valley ; 
wluLst tea is grown in the south and west. ' Pigs are reared 



The architcctare, ^Titb the catred roof, is very clmiactcrlstlo. 


everywhere, and fat pork is a favourite food of the Chinese. 
There are also large numbers of sheep. Silk culture is 
one of the most successful industries in China, and China 
supplies a quarter of the world’s total. 

China has not yet advanced in the same way that Japan 
has done. The industrial revolution has only- begun. 
There are now large cotton and wool Tnills and silk factories 
in Shanghai, Canton, and other large centres, as well as 
flour mills. But the interior is less forward. Progress is 
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hindered by chdl war, weak government, and the absence 
of a proper system of money, weights, and measures. 

Minerals. — One day Cliina may become a leading 
nation in the production of minerals. There are rich 
coalfields, but at present the production is less than that 
of India. The iron deposits in Shansi are amongst the 
largest in the world. Those of Tayeh, near Hankow, are 
among the richest in the world. There are rich copper 
deposits in Ytmuan, and much tin ore is produced north 
of Canton and in Yunnan. Tlie tin ore is exported from 
Hong Kong. Himan produces half the world’s supply 
of antimony. Gold and silver are also mined. 

Population. — The distribution of people may be 
compared with that in India. Population is densest in 
the Great Plain (Hwang Ho), the Yangtze Basin, and the 
coast lands, and least in the mountainous regions. The 
total number of people is roughly the same as in India. 
The Chinese are mostly Buddhists or Confucians. The 
language varies from one part to another, but efforts are 
being made to standardise it. 

Natural Regions. — "We do not know enough of China 
to divide it accurately into natural regions, but the three 
great river basins are the most important regions. 

(1) The Lower Valley of the Hwang Ho, or the Great 
Plain, and the Loess Plateau of the North-West. 

(2) The Shantung Peninsula. 

(3) The Central Basins and Delta of the Yangtze. 

(4) The Upper Valley of the Yangtze (Red Basin). 

(5) The Valley of the Si Kiang, or West River. 

(6) The South-Eastern Coast. 

(7) The Mountainous West. 

'The Great Plain of Northern China and the Loess 
Plateau of the North-West have warm summers and 
very cold winters, and rather a poor rainfall. YTieat, 
peas, beans,, and miUet are the staple crops. Ground-nuts 
thrive on the poor, sandy soils. In the extreme north is 
Peking, until recently the capital ; but the trade centre is 
the port of Tientsin, on the navigable Pei Ho. Erom this 
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port routes radiate to all parts of China. Sucliow, farther 
south, is near the old bed of the Hwang Ho, which the 
river occupied until 1852. 



Fig. 225. — ^Tlic coinnranicntions of China. 

Kotice especially the few railw.ays nnil the diniculty of traveiling from north to 
.soutli in Cliina. Tlie tliin lines ate railways ; navigable rivets and the Imperial 
Canal are also shown. 


The Shantung Peninsula is a hilty region of old 
hard rocks, Ijdng between the old and new mouths of 
the Hwang Ho. It is the most important of the silk- 
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producing regions of Qiina, the silkworms living on the 
oak trees of the hills. Chefoo and Tsintjiao are the two 
ports. 

The Central Basins and Delta of the Yangtze have 
wanner winters and warmer .summers, and a greater rain- 
fall. Til’s is the most fertile and densely populated pare 
of China. Wlieat and rice are stajile food crops ; much 
cotton is grown. Tea is another crop of importance, and 
.silk is produced towards the south. This region extends 
as far as the great gorge of the Yangtze. Near the moutli 
of the Yangtze lies Shanghai, the greatest port and one 
of the largest cities of China. The other towns of the 
region are mostlv river ports, whicli collect and stmd away 
the products of the surrounding region. The principal 
are 1-chang, Hanhou', Nanking (the present capital), Chin- 
kiang, and JIangchotr. Hankow is probably the largest 
town in China. The river is the great highway. 

The Red Basin, or Upper Valley of the Yangtze, 
lies above the great gorge. It forms the prordnee of 
Szechwan, and is one of the great silk regions of China. 

The Valley of the Si Kiang has a climate rather 
lilce that of the Ganges Valley- — warm winters and hot 
summers and a plentiful rainfall. Rice is ever}’Avhere the 
staple crop, but the valley is smaller and narrower than 
the others. Near the mouth of the river is Canton, the 
great outlet of Southern Cliina, and the British port of 
Ikong Kong. 

The South-East Coast is mountainous, but the 
narrow valle 5 's are sheltered from the cold winter rvinds. 
Tea, .silk, and cotton are produced. The principal ports 
are Foochow, Anmj, and Sicatoiv. 

The Mountainous West. — ^Many of the valuable 
minerals come from the moimtainous west, and there are 
vast deposits still untouched. 

Communications in China. — The rivers are still the 
great highways of trade, and more railways are badl)’ 
needed. Peking is the centre of the railway system, but 
is not yet linked up with Southern China. Study the 
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railway nia}j carefully. The railways in China arc due 
mainly to Japanese, British, and Kussian activity. 



Fig. 22G.— Tlic position of Peking. 

All land ovir COO (cot is dotted. Ifotice the old course of the mTOUgho lllver. 
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Fig. 227. — ^TLc trade of China. Principal articles, 1926. 

Ibis dl.’unani is on the same scale as the similar ones for India, .Tnpan, Singapore, 

nndF.M.S. 
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The Trade of China. — ^The diagram shoves the 
principal articles of import and export. The diagram is 
drawn on the same scale as the ones for Singapore and 
Japan. 'Although China is such a large country, it has 
not a very large foreign trade. Until about fifty years 
ago China would have nothing to do with foreigners, and 
even now only certain ports are open to foreign ships. 
So we find the trade of China is only about two-thirds of 
the trade of India, and much less than that of the much 
smaller country of Japan.^ 

V \ ■ 

CHINESE OUTER TERRITORIES 

Mongolia is a vast area in the centre of Asia, larger 
than the Indian Empire, but with fewer people than ^e 
city of Bombay. It consists mainly of the great desert o'f' 
Gobi or Shamo. It stretches from the mountains on the 
frontier of Siberia to China. The people are nomads, 
wandering about with their flocks of camels, horses, and 
sheqi. Much of the land is fertile and only irrigation is 
required to make it productive. Settlers from Cfliina are 
commencing to cultivate some of the border tracts near 
China. Some parts are known to be rich in minerals. 
The principal trading centre is Urga, which is now reached 
by motor-cars from Kalgan. 

Tibet occupies the great plateau of Tibet, the bleak, 

' barreiu-i'egion which, has already been mentioned undra 
]b<pi. About 2,000,000 people are believed to live in the 
region ; they are divided into Lamas, or monks, and the 
lay people. The head of government is the Ualai-Lama, 
who lives at Lhasa. For a very long time foreigners have 
been prevented from entering llie country, and large parts 
are still uner^lored.'''' ''V^thm recent years, much of the 
country has been opened to British trade. 

North of Tibet Hes the province of Sin-kiang, mcluding 
Chinese Turkestan. The two principal towns are Kashgar 
and Yarkand. About these two towns the land is irrigated 
and the country is increasing in prosperity. 
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MANCHUKUO or MANCHURIA 

Jfancliurin is a large territory, three times the size of 
tlic whole of the British Isles, that lies to the nortli of China 
and Korea . In the Middle Ages the country was inhabited 
by wandering tribes of Manchus. Some of these Mnnchus 
were very fierce and warlike, and they conquered the wliole 
of China. Slaking their capital at Peking, the Manchu 
dynasty ruled the Chinese Empire for many himdrcds of 
years until the Empire came to an end in 1912. Thus it 
was that Slauchuria, the laud of the conquerors, became 
united with China Proper. But there is no longer a Manchu 
population in Manchuiia. A few scattered communities 
alone remain. The 25,000,000 people in the country are 
mainly Chinese, with a few Japanese ; and so the Chinese 
claim Manchuria ns part of China. But the wonderful 
progress which Manchuria has made in recent years has 
been done almost entirely with the help of the Japanese 
and with Japanese money. The people of the small, 
crowded and mountainous islands of Japan would starve . 
if the}’’ could not get food supplies from abr^d, and it is ~ 
the food supplies from Manchuria that Japan needs very 
badly, together with coal, iron and other minerals. So, 
with the help of the Japanese, Manchuria has declared itecU ' 
an independent cmmtry under the name of Manchulaio. 

JIanchukuo consists of the three provinces of Eengtien, 
with its capital at Moulcden, Kirin, "with its capital at 
Kirin, and Hcilungchiang, or the Am ur Province,' with its 
capital at Tsitsihar. i But geograpliically Manchuria should 
really be divided into three regions — ^the eastern and w’estem 
hills and the central plain. The climate of the plain is 
not unlilce that of the Canadian prairies, with very cold 
winters, hot summers and a rainfall mainly in the early » 
siunmer. ! There is still pjentj of room for more people 
and there are vast opporraniries for development, and 
hlanchuria is rapidly becoming one of the -world’s .great 
granaries.; Millet and -wheat arc the great food crops, 
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togctiher 'witli beans, tbc latter grown largely for export. 
POThaps_jre _cannot realise how important the beans — 
80^1}eans — can be ; but they yield a Taluablc oil which 
can be used in cooldng and in the manufacture of soaps, 
margarine, and a very large variety of foodstuifs, whilst 
the beans from which the oil has been crushed out give a 
valuable cattle cakc.^ So bean cakes, beans and bean oil 
form more than half of alt the exports of Manchuria. The 
other products exported ure wheat, other cereals, coal and 
timber, about two-thirds of ail the cxporte'goihg to Japan. 
Every year large numbers of Chinese immigrants arrive in 
Manchuria from the over-populated parts of Cliina. Al- 
though the Japanese have spent much money in developing 
the countryj by building railways, roads, hospitals, towns, 
working mines, etc., there are not many Japanese settlers 
because the Japanese do not like the hard climatic con- 
ditions 4 Japan needs the food and raw materials which 
Manchuria can rapply. The Japanese built and own the 
South Manchuria Bailway, which has done for Manchuria 
largely what the Canadian Pacific Bailway did for Canada 
in opening'up the country. \ There are other railways, and 
altogether the length of lines is one and a half times that 
in the whole of the British Isles, so it is wrong to think 
-of Manchuria as a wild undeveloped country. | The South 
Manchuria Bailway runs into the-iEwang-tung Peninsula, 
which, 'with the ports of Port Arthur and Dairen, belongs 
to Japan. The most important inland to-wn is Moukden, 
'whilst Harbin lies farther north on the Chinese Eastern 
Bailway, as the portion of -the Trans-Siberian Bailway 
passing through Manchuria is called. 

HONG KONG 

Near -the mouth of the Canton, or West Biver, lies the 
small island of Hong Bong, 'which has been a British 
Possession since 1841. The island is separated from the 
mainland by a strait only half a mile 'wide, and on 'the shore 
of the mamland is Eowloon, part of the colony. ' A 
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considerable piece of tlie mainland has also been leased 
to Great Britain. The strait between the island and 
the mainland forms a wonderful harbour, and Hong 
Kong is visited by 50,000 vessels yearly. Hong Kong 
is a free port, there are no customs duties, and much 



Fio. 228. — ^Tlic position of Ilong Kong. 


of the trade of South China passes through Hong Kong. 
The trade of Hong Kong is greater than that of either 
Bombay or Calcutta. The rich Chinese merchants are 
safer there under British rule than in China, and more than 
820,000 Chinese live on the island or in Kowloon. There 
arc also shipbuilding yards, sugar factories, etc. 




. , THE JAPANESE EMPIRE (NIPPON) 

Tlie island kingdom of Japan has often been called the 
“Britain of the East.” Both Britain and Japan are 
groups of islands in temperate regions, lying one to the 
north-west and the other to the north-east of the great 
land mass of Eurasia. Japan Proper consists of four 
large islands forming a long cmwe from north-east to 
south-west. But included in the Japanese Empire are 
half the island of Sakhalin in the north, a string of small 
islands terminating with the large island of Taiwan in the 
south, and the large Peninsula of Korea on the mainland, 
of Asia. The Emperor is called the Mdcado. 

Position and Size.— Japan Proper extends from 
30° N. to 45° N., but ruiming through the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) is the Tropic of Cancer, whilst Japanese territory 
in Sakhalin extends to 60° N. The Japanese Empire thus 
covers a wide latitude, but the whole is nearer the equator 
than are the British Isles ; 135° E. runs through the centre 
of the kingdom. The largest island of Japan (Mainland, or 
Honshu) is almost exactly the same size as the largest 
_ island (Great Britain) of the British Isles, but Japan 
Proper is larger than the British Isles, and the Japanese 
Empire is more than twice as large as the British Isles. 
But the whole empire is only a little larger than Burma, or 
less than Bombay and Madras together. 

Physical Features. — ^Nearly all parts of the Japanese 
Empire are mountainous, but the mountains are irregularly 
arranged. There are numerous volcanoes, of which the 
most famous is Fuji Yama (Mount Fuji), over 12,000 feet 
high. It is a sacred moimtain to the Japanese. Many 
other pealrs rise to over 7000 feet. Compare this with 
Great’ Britain, where the highest mountain is 4400 feet. 
The only extensive plain is around Tokio. The four main 
islands of Japan are Hokkaido in the north. Mainland or 
Honshu (the largest), Shikolm, and Kyushu. Notice/care- 
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fully the position of Shikoku and Kyushu. Between them 
and Honshu is the famous Inland Sea of Japan, which is 
like a huge sheltered harbour, very beautiful and very 



Fio. 229. — Map of Japan. 


valuable to shipping. Japan supers very badly from 
earthquakes. In September, 1923, one of the most 
disastrous earthquakes in the history of the world entirely 
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destroyed the great port of Yokohama and a great part 
of the capital, Tokio. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Japan is greatly affected by 
ocean currents (see Fig. 110). Notice how the warm Kuro 
Siwo, or Japan Current, splits into two braiiches, one on 
each side of Japan. Then there are two cold emrent.s also. 
Notice why the wc.st coast is a little' warmer than the east. 
Japan is often compared with the British Isles ns regards 
climate, hut in ninnv wavs it is more like Newfoundland. 
In the cold season the northern half of •Japan is below 
freezing — much colder than Scotland, but in tlic hot sea.son 
(July) Southern Japan is as hot as the west const of India. 
Tlic cxtrcme.s nrc much le.<is than in China, l;ccause of the 
, 0 'NniIucucc of the sea nil round, but there is certainly a big 
variation. The north-western side of the islands gets 
most of its nioistarc in the cold season, when winds are 
blowing across tlic .sea from the mainland of ^sia. Snow 
is more important than rain. But the south-eastern side 
gets a heavier rainfall in the warm season when the 
monsoon is blowing. The monsoon in Japan blows from 
the south-east, and is part of the Great Jlonsoon System of 
Asia. But the irinds are not nearly ns strong as the 
South-'lVc.st Monsoon Avinds in most parts of India. 

Vegetation and Crops. — Japan is a mountainous 
. country, and the hilly parts, which caimot be used for 
cultivation, arc usually forested. In tlie north the forests 
are of coniferous trees usually mixed with some deciduous ; 
in the south broad-leaved trees arc more abundant. The 
forests nrc a valuable source of soft timber and arc care- 
fully looked after. They cover nearly half of Japan. But 
60,000,000 people (GOO laldis) live in Japan, and evciy 
a%'ailable piece of land is used for crops. Often %'illagcs 
are built on steep hillsides and the lull is cut into little 
tiny fields. Tliree-quarters of the arable land is cultivated 
by peasants. Moreover, intensive cultivation is practised. 
The principal food grain is rice, which can be grown all 
over the south beeaxise of the high summer temperature 
Wheat, barley, and lye (rye in the .cold north) together 
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cover as inucli ground as rice. The other important crops 
are tea and tobacco. Japanese tea is different from that 
of India or Ce}don. Most of the tea is exported to the 
United States ; it is not liked very ninch in other parts of 
the world. A considerable number of cattle are kept, but 
Japan is so carefully cultivated that there is little land 
left for sheep or goats. Large numbers of ynulberry trees 
are grovm for the sake of the silkworms, for'lliB -production 
of silk is a very important industry. The siUcworms are 
reared by the same farmer who farms wheat, an iateresting 
example of mixed farming. Japan produces 60 per cent, 
of the sillv of the world. 

Population. — The Japanese are the most progressive 
and probably the cleverest of all the Mongolian races. They 
have adopted and often improved aU the great inventions 
of western nations. They have become a first-class power, 
with the third largest navy in the world, and all the men 
who are physically fit are trained either in the army or na^’y. 

The indented character of the coast-line has had the 
same effect as in England. The Japanese are a seafaring 
people, and have large numbers of merchant sliips. The 
Japanese are either Shintoists or Buddliists by religion. 
The Japanese have, of recent years, become an industrial 
nation and are busily engaged in manufactitres of all 
lands. There are many large industrial cities, quite Idee 
the manufacturing towns of Europe or America, and very 
different from the quaint old country towns and villages. 

Mining. — Japan has several coalfields, and produces 
considerably more coal than the whole of India-, but only 
about one-tenth of that mined in-dTreat Britain. The 
coalfields are in Kyushu, near Nagasaki, and in Hokkaido. 
Notice that the coalfields are in the northern island and 
the southern island of Japan Proper. Japan also has 
oilfields near the north-west coast of Honshu, but does 
not produce enough for her^wn use — only about one-fifth 
of, the quantity produced in Burma. There are valuable 
copper deposits, butdess important are gold, silver, iron, 
and sulphur. Japan is j)oor in iron ores. 


c 
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Fishing is an important occupation of tlic Japan^c, 
and tuey have invented a wontlerfiiT~pTOcePs" whereby 
oysters are made to form natural pearls, and largo numbers 
of these “ culture pearls ” arc obtained. 

Manufactures and Trade. — Tlio principal industries 
are the manufacture of cotton, silk, and woollen goods, 
paper, earthenware and glass and matches. Japan is 
noted for cheap cotton and silk goods, as well as cheap 
toys, matches, etc., but the quality is often below that of 
other countries. The industrial revolution in Japan 
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Fro. 230. — ^Tlic traclc of Japan. Principal articles, 1027. 


Compare this dlaeram Tcry canfully rrlth the ones for Chinn and India. Xotice 
that Japan cxjicrts both naw materials and mamifactiircd goods, but imports 
mainly raw materials. 


occurred mainly after the China-Japan War of 1894-5. 
The growth of factories has been extremely rapid, especially 
during the Great War. The Japanese standard of life is 
much lower than that of the Jodustrial nations of western 
Europe and North America, ad'ddso, as they work for lower 
wages, they can export their goods^very cheaply indeed. 
Just like Great Britain, Japan has to- import much of the 
raw material for her industries — especially cotton (from 
U.S.A. and India), wool, and iron. Japa'n has not nearly 
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enough iron, and so imports ironi and machinery. >Sho 
cannot grow enough food for her people, and so buys rice, 
as well as peas, beans, and sugar. B)’' far the most valuable 
export is raw silk and siUc goods, followed by cotton goods, 
glassware and earthenware, tea, matches and timber, and 
refined sugar. Japan exports coal from Nagasaki and 
Hakodate, but imports it at other ports. 

Cities.- — Tokio, the capital, is one of the world’s greatest 
cities, with 2-|- million people. It v/as partly destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1923. It is a busy manufacturing centre. 

Osaka is the principal manufacturing city of Japan, 
and is also a port. 

Kyoto is the old capital of Japan, and a fine historic 
city. It has, however, moved udth the times and developed 
numerous manufactures. 

Yokohama is the largest port of Japan ; it is not only 
the port of Tokio, but has large manufactures of its own. 
It was entirely destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 
1923, and most of the merchants moved to Kobe or Osaka. 
They are gradually returning and the city is commencing 
to regain its old importance. 

Kobe is the second port of Japan. Kobe is close to 
Osaka, and the whole forms one great manufacturmg 
district. 

Nagoya is an inland centre. 

Nagasaki is a coal port, and an important naval station 
and the principal town on Kyushu. 

Hiroshima is a large port on the Inland Sea, whilst 
Moji and Shimonoseki are twin ports at the western 
entrance to the Inland Sea. They are to be connected 
by a railway tunnel under the straits. It is from here 
that boats go across to Korea. 

Hakodate is the principal town and port of Hokkaido. 

Railways. — Japan is well served by railwav s. One 
of the most; important lines runs through fhV' country 
and connects the principal towns — ^from Shimonoseki to 
Hiroshima, Kobe, Osaka, Kyota, Nagoya, Yokohama and 
Tokio. The direction of many of the railways is controlled 
bv the mountaiilous nature of the country. 
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KOREA, OR CHOSEN 


is a large mountainous peninsula. After the war between 
China and Japan in 189i, it became independent. In 
1910 it was annexed to the Japanese Empire, in order 
that it might not be seized by Russia. Tlie inhabi- 
tants, Koreans, number 18,000.000. Korea is an agri- 
cultural country and grows more rice, barley, peas, and 
beans than the people need, and so is very useful to 
Japan, who needs these foods. Korea is rich in minerals, 
including iron, which is so badly needed by Japan. The 
country is still largel}’’ undeveloped. The principal town 
is Seoul : wliilst the port of Fusan is oulj" about 120 miles 
from Shimonoseki, in Japan. 

P* .iv 

• • TAIWAN _ 

became part of the Japanese Empire after the China- Ja])an 
War, in 1895. It is being carefully developed by Japan ; 
mining and agriculture are steadily progressing. It pro- 
duces and exfiorts camphor, tea, sugar, and coal. The 
island is roughly half the size of Ceylon. 


PORT ARTHUR (DAIREN) 

is held b}'’ Japan from China for 99 years. Notice its 
important position. 


' SIBERIA AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 

Very roughly Siberia covers the same area as the low- 
land triangle of North-Western Asia. We have learnt that 
this is a great lowland area, drained mainly by the Ob, 
Yenesei, and Lena Rivers, which flow into the Arctic Ocean, 
The mouths of these rivers are frozen for a great part of 
the year, even durin g the ,tuna-that-th eir-middle courses 
farther-soutiL are riot' f jcozeiu.. As a result, the water cannot 
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get out at tlic mouths and spreads over large areas, forming ■ 
an enormous marsh. In the north is the Tundra, a frozen ' 
waste for part of the year, and a great marsh for the other 



Fro. 231. — Slap of Siberia and Russian Turkestan. 
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South of the broad belt of the useless Tundra lies the belt 
of Coniferous Forests — the Taiga, Avhich in places is very 
marshy. To the east the forest belt stretehes to the foot 
of the mountains of Mongolia, but to the south-west the 
forest passes gradually into grassland. The belt of grass- 
land vdth scattered trees is the most fertile part of Siberia. 
The soil is rich like the “ black earth ” of Russia, and large 
quantities of wheat are grown. Farther south the land 
gets drier and passes into steppe — poor grassland — and 
gradually into desert. 

These, then, are the natural regions of Siberia : 

(1) The Timdra. 

(2) The Taiga, or Coniferous Forest Belt. 

(3) The Fertile Savannah land. 

(4) The Steppe. 

(5) The Desert. 

(6) The Slountainous Border. 

All over Siberia the rainfall is low — never more than 

20 inches. The parts of India which have less than 
20 inches of rainfall are practically desert, but you must 
remember in colder countries like Siberia crops will grow 
with less rain, because the sun does not dry up the ground 
so quickly. 

(1) The Tundra is an almost uninhabited waste. 

(2) The Taiga is little used ; in parts the trees would 
give fine timber, but in the marshy parts the trees are 
rotten. The chief industry in this region is fishing. 

(3) The Savannah, or Rich Steppewith trees, has most 
of the people of Siberia, and is the most developed jpgion : 
as well as wheat cultivationj large~m5iheTS-of " cattl e are 
reared, and the manufactmre of butter is important, 
especially in the rich valleys near Kurgan , Omsk , and 
Barn aul. 

(4y The' Steppe is still undeveloped, and is inhabited 
by wandering tribes rvith herds of horses, camels, cattle, 
and sheep. There are important mineral resources not 
yet developed. 

(5) The Desert stretches southwards from the Steppe 
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land to tlie mountains of Persia. For a narrow strip 
along tlie foot of the mountains irrigation bj means of 
sliort streams from the mountains has been carried out, 
and much, cotton is grown. 

(6) The Mountainous Border. — ^Kiissian Turkestan 
and Siberia include a strip of mountainous country where 
tlie land borders on the Chinese Empire. Jlining is impor- 
tant, but is little developed ; many of the lulls betiveen 
the valleys are very fertile and cattle are reared. Farther 
east, Siberia includes the mountainous coimtry around 
Lake Baikal and the borders of the Pacific Ocean. 

Communications. — In the north the rivers of Siberia 
— the Ob, Yenesci, and Lena — are navigable for great 
distances and imjiortant for local use, but their lower 
courses are frozen in the winter. 

Piunning from cast to west right across Siberia is the 
Trans-Siberian Bailway. It runs to the south of the 
Coniferous forests and the marshes, and in the fertile belt 
around Omsk and Tomsk. From there the railway enters 
the mountains and skirts Lake Baikal, and runs thence 
to Vladivostok. Follow its course carefully on the maj) 
(Fig. 231). 

In South-Western Siberia there is another important 
railway, running from the Caspian Sea along the foot of 
the Persian mountains (through the irrigated area) to the 
mining districts of Turkestan, Another line runs from 
Turkestan dhect to Moscow in Europe. 


AFGHANISTAN, PERSIA, AND TURKEY 

In the section dealing with the 2 ^hysical featiues of 
Asia, we learnt that running Avestwards from the Pamir 
Knot there Avere two great mountain chams, enclosing 
betAveen them a series of plateaux. The countries Avhich 
occupy this area of mountains and plateaux are, from east 
to Avest, Afghanistan, Persia, and Tiukey, To the north 
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of this area of mountains are lowlands, viz. the deserts of 
South-Eastern Siberia, the Caspian Sea and surrounding 
lowlands, and the Black Sea. To the south are lowlands 
or seas — ^the Indus Valley, Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia, or 
the Tigiis-Euphrates basin, and part of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 



Fid. 232. — Soath-Weatern Asia. 


Study the map. Fig. 232, carefully before you read 
any further. 

TURKEY 

Asia Minor is the only part now remaining of the once 
huge Tiwldsh Empire in Ama. Turkey also possesses the 
territory in Europe round tiie old capital of Constantinople. 
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Notice that Turkey thus holds the key to the Black Sea. 
Asia Jlinor extends from the ^Egean Sea on the east to the 
Armenian Knot in the west. It can be divided into two 
parts : 

(а) The Plateau. 

(б) The Coastlands. 

(а) The Plateau is dry and largely covered with poor 
grass. The people are nomads, wandering about from 
place to place. Their principal occupation is keeping herds 
of goats and sheep, especially the famous Angora goat, 
from whose hair carpets are made. In the heart of the 
plateau lies Angora, now the capital of Turkey. 

(б) The Coastlands border the Mediterranean Sea and 
the .^gean Sea. The soil is often fertile and the chmate is 
j\Iediterranean, so that fruits such as the grape, olive, and 
fig are grown. ^Vheat, barley, and a little cotton are also 
produced. There is also a coastal strip along the Black 
Sea which is damper and largely covered vfith forest, from 
which hazel nuts are exported. On the west coast and 
amongst the iEgean Islands sponge fishing is an important 
industry. The prmcipal towi of Asia Minor is Smyrna. 
Bemember that the mountain ranges run east to west, 
so that Smyrna on the west coast commands easy valley 
routes on to the plateau. Smyrna was largely destroyed 
by fire in 1922. 

The knot of mountains known as the Armenian Knot 
is occupied by the Republic of Armenia. Between the 
Armenian Einot and the Caucasus Mormtains lies the region 
known as Trans-Caucasia, and now occupied by the two 
repubhcs of Georgia and Azerbaijan. Baku, in Azerbaijan, 
has some famous oilfields, and the oil is sent by railway to 
Batum on the Black Sea. Notice how this railway rrms 
through the valley lands of Azerbaijan and Georgia. 
Tijlis, the principal tovm of Georgia, lies on this route. 

The republics of Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan 
were formed after the Great War, but did not remain 
independent for long, and now form part of the Russian 
. Federation of Republics, described under Europe. 
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PERSIA 

Persia is a large counti}', but only Lns about fouitccn 
people to the square mile, since a very great part is covered 
by deserts and bigb mountain ranges. We can dinde the 
countiy into three parts : 

(a) The Nortlicrn Lowland Strip. 

(b) The Central Plateau and Mountains. 

(c) The Gulf Coast. 

The Northern Lowland Strip lies along the shores 
of the Caspian Sea ; the rainfall is heavier t&n in other 
parts of Persia, and the soil is good. Bice, sugar, and cotton 
can be gro^vn, but the strip along the coast is feverish. The 
slopes of the Ulls arc forested, and the towns are built at the 
foot of the slopes. Above the forest, pasture land is found. 

The Central Plateau and Mountains occupy most of 
the countiy. Surrounded by a ring of mountains (see 
Fig. 108) is a great salt desert, and any rain drains into 
an inland lalm. The ^vintcrs arc cold and the summers 
are hot ; the little rain which does fall comes in the winter, 
so that Persia really has a very dry type of Mediterranean 
climate. Most of the inhabitants Uve in oases in the 
desert where grain, cotton, tobacco, and opium can be 
grown, or in the more fertile valleys amongst the mountains. 
In the mountains the people keep her^ of sheep, goats, 
horses, and cattle, and wander about hrom place to place. 
The most fertile valleys, where grain can be grown, are in 
the north-west. The capital of Persia, Tinman, is in this 
regioiu 

The Gulf Coast bordering the plains of Mesopotamia, 
Persian Gulf, and Gulf of Oman is a dry dusty region. It 
has recently become important owing to the development 
of a great oilfield. The towns along this coast, Bushire 
and Bandar Abbas, serve as ports for the interior. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The eastern part of the Plateau of Iran belongs to 
Afghanistan. Most of the country is over 4000 feet high, 
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and many of tlie mountain ranges rise to 15,000 feet and 
more, and so tlie climate is cold. The capitel, Kabul, is 
snow-covered for several months of the year, but the 
summers are hot and dry. The Afghan people are mainly 
nomads and their wealth lies in their flocks of sheep, 
goats, etc. Agriculture, where practicable, is carried on 
by the help of irrigation. 


' . MESOPOTAMIA 

(Iraq is Mesopotamia with a strip of desert to the west.) 

In the section on the ** Physical Features of Asia’* 
we spoke about the great river basins which separate the 
folded mountains of the centre of Asia from the old plateau 
of the south. One of these flat river basins is that of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the country covering this basin 
is called Mesopotamia. Just like the fertile plains of the 
Ganges, this is the home of some of the great civilisations 
of the world. The great empires of Babylonia (with its 
centre at Babylon on the Euphrates) and Ass 3 nda (with 
its centre at Nineveh on the Tigris) flourished thousands 
of years ago. In that distant past Mesopotamia was a 
land covered with crops maintained by a careful and 
elaborate system of irrigation. The people were rich and 
prosperous, and became famous as builders of great brick 
cities, as sculptors, and as scholars. 

With the coming of Turldsh rule the cities fell into decay, 
and the irrigation works were destroyed, leaving the country 
a barren waste. Since the Great War Mesopotamia has 
become an Arab Idngdom under the influence of Great 
Britain, and may become of great importance in the future. 
This Idngdom is called “ Iraq,” since it includes a strip 
of desert as well as Mesopotamia. 

Notice how Mesopotamia lies between the desert on the 
south' and the mountains on the north. The rainfall is 
only about 5 or 10 inches and falls in the cool winter. The 
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hot summers are dry, so that Mesopotamia really has a dry 
Mediterranean climate. The upper part of the basin is 
slightly undulating, and the tivo rivers are fed by the snows 
from the mountains of the Armenian Knot. In their 
lower courses the rivers, now uncontrolled, overflow their 
banks and give rise to dreary and unhealthy marshes. 
Along the rivers, where a little irrigation can be easily 
practised, there are fields of cotton, wheat, miUet, sesame, 
maize, and tobacco, with date-palms and sugar along the 
lower reaches of the river. Most of the land is barren 
waste or at best a poor steppeland. 

There are three towns of importance in Mesopotamia. 
Mosul is on the Tigris, near the site of the ancient Nineveh 
and at the head of navigation of the Tigris. It is in such 
a jiosition as to control the trade route of Upper Mesopo- 
tamia. Baghdad is situated on the Tigris, but at a point 
where the two rivers approach very closely together. 
Near by, but on the Euphrates, is the site of Babylon. 
Basra is the port of Mesopotamia, situated on the com- 
bined delta and acce^ssible to ocean steamers. 


THE PLATEAU OF ARABIA 

Arabia and Syria form a great plateau one-third as 
large as Europe, sloping from west to east. The rainfall 
is very low and the greater part is desert. In the centre 
there are a number of oases, surrormded by poor grassland. 
In the past these oases have been the home of peoples who, 
driven out by famine, have spread far and wide. They are 
the Arabs. There is a certain amormt of cultivation round 
the edges of the plateau, particularly in the pro^^nce of 
Yemen, where the famous Mokka coffee is grown. Dates 
are exported from Muscat. Notice on the map the position 
of Mecca, the most sacred place of pilgrimage for Mahom- 
medans. Jidda is its port. Notice also the British coaling- 
station of Aden. 
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That part of the plateau which lies near the 
Mediterranean Sea is known as Syria, including Palestine. 
There is a narrow coastal strip, with a Mediterranean 
climate and. where the olive, lemon, orange, and. vine are 
grown. 

A curious feature is the rift-valley of the Biver Jordan 
running from north to south across the plateau. 

To the east of the rift- valley, around Damascus, barley 
and other cereals are grown. 

Palestine is the “ Holy Land ” of the Jews and 
Christians, and there are many famous old cities of which 
Jerusalem is the chief. Jaffa is the principal port. 

Palestine is now under British Admimstration, Syria 
in the north is under the French. 

TRADE ROUTES OF SOUTH-WESTERN 

ASIA 

The part of Asia we have been studymg lies between 
Europe and India, and from earliest rime the trade routes 
in this part of Asia have been of great importance. Owing 
to the large areas of desert and high mountains there are 
only a few possible lines for trade routes. Study Fig. 
233 carefully. 

Long ago two of the most civilised and important 
countries in the world were Egypt, the valley of the Nile, 
and Mesopotamia (then forming the Empices of Babylon 
and Assyria), the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
You will see that there is only one route between the two 
countries which avoids the desert. This route passes 
through Palestine and Syria through Damascus to the 
upper part of the Euphrates. Note how important 
Palestine was. For long it formed a bufEer State between 
the powers of Egypt and Babylon or Assyria. 

In modem times, amongst the world trade routes one 
of the most important is between Europe and India. As 
you know, most of the trade passes through the Suez 
. Canal, tW is a sea route and is largely controlled by 




Constantinople tliiongh Baghdad to the Persian Gulf, and 
probably to Karachi to join tlic Indian railways. This 
great railway scheme is now controlled mainly by Great 
Britain, and the railway may later be completed from 


uicKijr irain inum « 

ioiint%ilns. Thoro Is 
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opposite Constantinople to the Persian Gulf (Basra). In 
both the old and new routes notice the position of Aleppo, 
where the old caravan routes and the railway come down 
through the famous pass known as the Cicilian Gate from 
the plateau of Asia Minor to the Mesopotamian Plains. 
Near by is the port of Alexandretta, as well as the old port 
of Antioch which it has replaced. Study the map ; it will 
teach you most about ^ese routes. 


QUESTIONS AND EXEBCISES 

1. Describe and account for the climate of Asia throughont the 
year. 

2. Where are the Monsoon Lands of Asia ? How does the climate 
vary from one part to another 7 

3. Give an account of the mountain systems of Asia. 

4. What do you understand by “ festoons '* used in a geographical 
sense 7 Give examples. 

5. What influence has the Himalayan Bange had (a) on the climate, 
(Jt) on the races and occupations of Asia 7 

6. Describe the climate of Japan. 

7. What are the principal ports of China 7 Account for thoir im- 
portance. 

8. Compare the foreign trade of India with tlut of China. 

9. What railways do you think are necessary for connectang India 
with the surrounding countries 7 

^ 10. Account for the importance of the following ports : Singapore, 

Colombo, Calcutta, Bombay, Shanghai, Yokohama, Aden. 

11. Describe the main routes (land, sea, and air) between Europe 
and Asia. 

12. Write a description of a journey in summer along the Trans- 
Siberian Bailway from Yladivostok to Moscow. 

13. Write a description of the physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions of Indo-China. 

> 14. Write what you know of Java. ■ 

15. Draw sketch-maps to show routes between India and China. 
f IG. How do you account for the rapid rise of Japan 7^ 

'~"'17. Where and what ore the following; Fuji Yama, Hakodate, 
Taiwan, Babylon, the Dead Sea, Yarkand, Darien, Mecca, Tarim Basin, 
Bed Basin, Tiflis 7 • 



B. EUROPE 


1. POSITION AND SIZE 

With the exception of Australia, Europe is tlic smallest 
of the continents. But it is the most dcnsci}' populated, 
and may be called the most important. The area of 
Europe is only 3,760,000 square miles, or twice the size 
of India. In comparison with its size Europe has the 
longest coast-line of any of the continents; everywhere 
there arc inland seas, deep bays and gulfs, so that no part of 
Europe is 1000 miles from the sea. Compare this with 
Asia, where the centre of the continent is nearly 2000 miles 
from the sea. Fig. 234 is a map of Europe showing the 
important lines of the latitude and longitude. Emcopc is 
.almost entirely in the Ebrth Temperate !^nc ; only a small 
piece in the north lies inside the Arctic Circle (661° N.). 
I7ow notice the position of latitude 40° ; it cuts Spain and 
Portugal nearly in half, cuts off the " toe ” of Italy, and 
passes through Greece ; runs south of the Black Sea and 
through the Caspian. Ebtc also that the British Isles lie 
between latitude 50° and 60°. The all-important line of 
longitude, 0°, the meridian of Greenwich, passes, of course, 
through Greenwich, wliich is a part of London. Through 
th e heart o f Bussia runs 40° E. 

* 2. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Although Europe is such a small continent, its physical 
features are very varied. It may be divided roughly 
into three parts : 
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(а) The mountain masses of the north, consisting of 
old hard rocks. 

(б) The great European Plain, formed partly of young 
soft rocks and partly of old rocks which have been worn 
down in the course of long ages into plains. 

(c) The great series of Young Fold Blountains in the 



Fxo. S34. — The position and size of Europe. 


Notice very carefully the position of the Arctic Circle cutting ocross the north of 
the continent and of latitude 40” N., going right through the Mediterranean 
Sea. The outline of India shou's faou' small Nnrope really Is. 


south formed of many mountain loops, enclosing small 
plains and plateaux. 

The Mountain Masses of the North. — ^There are 
now four masses, each consisting of old hard ^^alline- 
rocks. Probably the four masses were once joined up 
foi ling a single piece of land. The largest mass is the 
Scandinavian Mountains; the second mass forms the 
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niglilnnds of Scotland ; flic tiurd mn!:s the north of Ireland: 
the fourth mass constitutes the island of Iceland, but there 
the old rocks h.avG been co\-ered up by lava*: i>nured out of 
volcanoes. 

The Great European Plain. — Much of the great 
plain which covers Xorihem Europe is less th.an 500 feet 
above sen-level, and nearly the whole of it is less than 2000 
feci. But it is not an idi.solufcIy flat plain like the plain 
of the Gnngc.<i. It is broken up by small hills, and sometimes 
even by small mountain ranges. IVc .>:hnll learn about 
those wlien we come to deal with each country. 

The Young Fold Mountains. — ,Tnst ns in A.‘:in we 
started from a great central knot of mountains, so we can 
start from a central knot in Europe. That knot is formed 
by the Alp.s. The Alps themselves form a .short ciin’e 
from we.st-south-west to east-north-east. The we.stcrn 
end of the chain snings southward.s, then cn.stwnrds, and 
then runs south-eastwards tlirough Italy as tiie Apennines, 
curving westwards again through the toe of Italy, into 
Sicily. From Sicily to Iforth Africa there is only a small 
gap, and the same line forms the important Atlas Mountains 
of Africa. The Atlas mountains consist of two or more 
parallel ranges. A branch ciurvcs away northwards and 
runs into Spain as the Sierra Nevada. Study all these 
ranges carefully in Fig, 235. 

From the western end of the Alps another branch 
runs south-westwards, but it is soon cut off by the sea, 
to be continued later as the FtTenccs and the Cantabrian 
Mormtains. 

From the eastern end of tiie Alps there are really three 
main branches. One runs south-cashvards as the Dinaric 
Mountains into the Balkan Peninsula, wdicre it divides. 
A second runs eastwards and is cut across by the Danube, 
only to be continued in a long curve like an “ S ” written 
backwards, forming the Carpathians, Trans^dvanian Alps, 
and the Bnllran Mountains. The third branch forms a 
small loop to the north, surrounding the plateau of Bohemia. 
Close to the Alps on the north-west lies a small range, the 
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Jura, parallel to the main ranges of the Alps. The Jura 
continues northwards as the Black Forest and Vosges. 



Now let us look at the plateaux, often of old hard rocks, 
which are enclosed by the fold mountains. Nearly the 


* Fig. 23S. — ^Tho main Physical Features of Europe. 
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whole of Spain is ocenpied by n high plateau called the 
Blescta. In the south of France lies the Central Plateau, 
west of the Alps. To the north of the Alps the land .slopes 
gradually from the mountains to the Great Plain. The 
Bohemian Plateau we have already mentioned. The 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica form the remnants of another 
plateau of old rocks. 

Tlie two most important plains enclosed by the 
mountain chains are the valley of the Po and the great 
Hungarian Plain. 

The Rivers of Europe. — Eurojje has many rivers; 
most of them arc small, but they arc important because 
they arc of great use to the busy industrial countries through 
which the}* flow. We may separate the larger rivers into 
three groups : 

(a) Rivers flowing northwards from the fold ranges to 
the sea on the north side of the mountains. 

(b) Rivers on the south side of the mountains. 

(c) The rivers of Russia. 

Itivers flomntj KortJnvards. — In France are the Loire 
and the Seine ; in Germany, the Rhine, Elbe, Oder ; and 
in Poland, the Vistula. 

Jiivcrs to (he South of the Mountains. — ^Tbis group 
includes the rivers of Spain and Portugal — ^thc Houxo, 
Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadalquivir cmjjtying into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the Ebro into the hlcditcrrancan. In 
France is the Rhone, and in Italy the Po. One of the most 
important rivers of Europe is the Danube, which rises to tlic 
north of the Alps but which flows cnsl>south-cnstwards, 
cutting through three important ranges before it reaches 
the Black Sea. 

The Itivers of Russia. — ^The longest river in Europe is 
the Volga, which docs not enter into the ocean but flows 
into the largest salt lake in the ivorld — the Caspian Sea. 
The greater part of Russia lies in the basin of the Volga. 
In South Russia are the Dnieper and the Don,' flowing into 
the Black Sea ; in North Russia, the Western Dwina and 
the Northern Dwina. 


0 
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AVheii we study the British Isles we shall learn of the 
Binnll but important rivers of those islands. 

3. GEOLOGY 

The geology of Europe is too comjdicatcd to describe 
here, and it will be described where necessary under the 
separate countries, "Wc may, however, remember that 
the mountain masses of the nortli consist of old hard 
crystalline rocks, and so do some of the smaller plateaux 
of the south. Just as the Himnlayns in India are much 
younger than the Deccan Plateau, so the iVlps and the other 
fold ranges are for the most part much younger than the 
plat eau.v. The Alps were, indeed, formed at the same time 
ns the Himnla}'ns. 

Thousands of 3’ears ago, Europe was ver}’, ver}- much 
colder than it is now. It was so cold that seas and rivers 
were frozen, and any rain or snow which fell was not melted 
but stayed where it fell. Gradually the snow and ice 
built up an enormous mass of solid ice, thousands of feet 
thick, called an ice-cap. This mass of ice covered the 
whole of Northern Emrox>c. It had its centre near the 
Scandinavian Mountains, and as the mass in the centre 
increased, so the sheet graduall}' spread outwards, moving 
very slowly. An ice-cap ahnost exactly like this covers 
Greenland at the present day. As the great heavy mass of 
ice moved, it covered up large areas of land, scooped out 
hollows in the hard rocks, and crushed the fragments to 
pieces. All this happened long after the mountain chains 
were formed, and. when the shape of Europe was very 
nearly the same as it is now. Man was already living on 
the earth. Later it became warmer again, and the ice 
melted. A great part of the North European Plain is 
covered by a thick mass of boulder clay or sands — ^the rocks 
which were crushed to pieces by the ice. Look at the map 
of Europe in your Atlas and notice the large numbers of 
lakes in Sweden and Norther Bussia. These lakes occupy 
hollows scooped out by the ice-sheet. 
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4. GLTMATB 

Conditions in the Gold Season. — To understand 
conditions in Europe in the cold season we must remember 
what we have learnt of the regular wind interns of the 
globe. At this season the sun is shining vertically south 
of the equator, and the wind systems are south of their 
normal position. The whole of Europe then lies in the 
South-West Anti-Trade Wind belt, and Europe enjoys the 
warm, moisture-laden winds from the Atlantic Ocean. 
The western coasts of the continent are abo bathed by a 
warm current — ^the North Atlantic Drift — ^which is a 
continuation of the Gulf Stream. The western part of the 
continent is thus kept warm by both winds and currents. 
The eastern part of the continent, on the other hand, is a 
long way from the Atlantic Ocean with its warm winds and 
warm currents, but is very near the great land mass of 
'Central Asia, which, as we have already learnt, gets very, 
very cold. So we ^d that in Europe in the cold season 
it gets colder and colder as we travd from west to east. 
Notice that the rain-bearing winds come from the west, and, 
as we should expect, the west gets more rain than the east. 
Hain falls over nearly the whole of Europe at this season, 
but most falls where there are mountain ranges to intercept 
the winds. 

Conditions in the Hot Season. — ^At this season of 
the year the sun is shining vertically over the Tropic 
of Cancer — ^that is, over the north of Africa and only a 
little to the south of Europe. The wind systems of the 
world have moved to the north, and so only the northern 
part of Europe is under the influence of the South-West 
Anti-Trade AVinds. The southern part of Europe, namely, 
the countries surrounding the M^iterranean Sea, forms 
part of the high-pressure belt which you learnt surrounds 
the globe just outside the Tropics. It is from this high- 
pressure bdt that the North-East Trade Winds start. 
In the hot season, then, the Mediterranean lands do not 
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receive any cooling or rain-bearing winds from tlic Atlantic 
Ocean. Instead the countries get very hot and receive 



no rain. Summarising, wo see that the coimtries in the 
south of Europe have a wet, warm winter when the South- 
West Anti-Trade Winds are blowing, and a hot dry summer. 



KURorr. 3S7 

Tin'S (lif» typical “ Jlcditcrrancan Climafc,"' or "Winfcr 
Bain riiinatc. 



n wc look at tlic temperature of the rest of Europe in 
the hot season we see' that it gradually gets colder and 
colder as we go northwards (Kg. 237). This is quite 


Fra. 237. — Climatic contllllons — ^LotEcaron. Actual l«mpcr.iliiro». 
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diSerent from what we found in the cold season. Since 
Northern Europe is under the influence of the South-West 



Anti-Trade Winds all the year, so rain falls all the year. 
But the Anti-Trade Winds do not How as regularly as 
our Monsoons, They are more like a river which has 


Fig. 23S. — Rainfall map of Europo for the wliole year. 

The thick black line separates the winter rain region from the rain all the year region 
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many Email wliirls and circles of iTaler. You have learnt 
that these ■whirls arc cyclones and anti-cyclones. Rain 
falls mainly when there Ls a cyclone passing over the 
countij*. 

Climates of Europe. — Summarising the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and rainfall, vre can divide Europe into 



Fig. £39. — Climatic regions of Europe. 
(After Kendrew, '‘Climates of the Conlinenls.") 


the ch'matic regions shoum in Eig. 239. Study that 
carefully. 

5. VEGETATION 

Many of the countries of Europe arc very thiddy 
populated, and the natural vegetation has been removed 
by man over large areas, e^ccially in the British Isles, 
France, and Germany. Fig. 2d0 shows these natural 
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vegetation regions, but remember that artificial vegetation 
grows over very large tracts. Notice bow closely the 



vegetation regions correspond with the climatic regions. 
We can use them as the major natural regions of the 
continent. 
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6. POPULATION 

Except in the extreme north or in parts of Russia and 
the south-east, Europe is inhabited entirely by peoples of 
the White or Indo-European race. There are three main 
divisions. The people of the north, the Nordics, are tall, 
pale coloured, and usually 'with light hair and eyes. The 
people of the south, the Mediterranean peoples, are darker 
skiimed, not so tall, and ha'vc dark hair and eyes. Between 
these 'two, in Russia and Central Europe we ^d the Alpine 
peoples, with broad, flat faces and heads which are short 



Fig. 241. — The population of Eniope. 

lids mao Is on tho same sc.'ile as the population map ot Asia, Africa, and America, 
so that you can compare them, Each dot represents 500,000 people. 

when measured from back to front. Look at the population 
map and notice where most people live. They live largely 
in the great industrial regions. 

In the south-east of Europe, on the steppes and the 
grasslands of Himgaiy, there are Mongolian peoples (the 
Magyars of Htmgaiy and the Cossacks of Russia). 

7. THE COUNTRIES OP EUROPE 

Although Europe is such a small continent it is di'vided 
up into a large number of countries. Many of the great 
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civilisations oi tlie ancient world arose round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and in turn the Mediterranean countries have 
been centres of vast Empires — Greece, Rome, and Spain. 
But the climate of the Mediterranean is too land ; it has 
resulted in lazy habits which in time undermine even the 
greatest Empires. The centres of the great empires and 
great civilisations have moved to the countries of Northern 
Europe vith their more vigorous climate — Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany. 

The countries of Europe may be grouped according to 
their geographical position : 

Countries of the North-West. — ^British Isles, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

Countries of the Great European Plain. — The 
Baltic States, Poland, Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
Bcl^um, and France. 

Countries of the Mediterranean. — Spain and Portu- 
gal, Italy, Albania, and Greece. 

Countries of Central Europe and the Danube 
Basin. — Switzerland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

Eastern Europe. — ^Russia. 

Out of the 27 countries of Europe, 7 are empires with 
foreign possessions, 5 arc Idngdoms without foreign posses- 
sions, 3 are republics with foreign possessions, whilst 12 are 
republics without. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Compare and contrast the physical features of Europe witn those 
Qf Asia. 

2. What geographical factors have helped Europe to become the 
most important of all tho continents 7 

3. Construct a sketch-map of Europe to show the distribution of 
tho chief races of people. 

4. Li what natural regetation belts do tho following countries lie : 
England, Norway, Belgium, Hungary, Italy, South Russia, and 
Switzerland 7 

• 5. What distinct types of climate ate foimd in Europe 7 Give a 
brief descriptipn of each type, stating whore they are found. 

6. Compare and contrast tho climates of the countries in the U'est 
of Europe with those in the East of Asia. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 

The British Isles consist of a number of small tlands 
and two large islands (Great Britain and Ireland) lying 
off the north-west coast of Europe. The .south-east const 
of C4reat Britain is separated from the mainland of Europe 
by the Straits of Dover. 

Tlic island of Great Britain consists of the three 
countries. Scotland in the north. "Wales in a part of the 
west, and England occupying the remainder. England, 
Scotland, and Wales have been joined under one lang 
since 1GU3. 

Since 1920 Ireland has been dhuded into “ Northern 
Ireland ” and the “ Irish Free State.” Northern Ireland 
has a parliament of its own. bitt is very closely joined 
with Great Britain, but the Irish Free State is quite inde- 
pendent, forming one of the members of the British 
Empire. 

United Kingdom ” used to mean the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, now it means the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Thc.se things are a little difHcult to understand, but 
try and remember the difference between the "United 
Kingdom,” “ Great Britain,” and " England.” 


BRITISH ISLES: POSITION AND SIZE 

Two lines of longitude (0° and 10° west) and two lines 
of latitude (50° and G0°) make a rectangle. Notice that the 
British Isles lie almost entirely inside tliis rectangle. The 
British Isles together cover about 131,000 square miles — 
roughly the same size as tlie Bombay Presidency. England 
is the largest counti}’' (51,000 square miles), and is a little 
smaller than Assam. Great Britain is larger than Bengal 
but smaller than the Punjab, but has roughly the same 
number of people as Bengal or the United Provinces. 
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BRITISH ISLES: PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The seas surrounding the British Isles are shallow; 
in other words, there is an extensive continental shelf 
(see p. 67). The British Isles have a very long coast- 
line, or the coasts are deeply indented so that no part 
of the country is very far from the sea. There is no place 
in the British Isles which is 100 miles from the sea, and 
there are very few people who have never seen the sea. 



Fio. 242. — ^Thc size of tho British Isles sad India compared. 

The western coast of Scotland is a fiord coast with many 
islands (the Inner and Outer Hebride;^, but the openings 
on other parts of the coast are mainly river mout^. To 
the North of Scotland lie the Orlmey and Shetland Islands ; 
to the south of England is the Isle of Wight ; and between 
Great Britain and Ireland is the Isle of Man. 

There are no very high mountains in the British Isles. 
The highest is Ben Nevis, in Scotland, about 4,400 feet. 
Bjit many parts of the islands are hiUy, or even moun- 
tainous. In general the mountains are ia the north and 
west. 
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Scotland falls into three parts. The Highlands 
occupj the northern half and form one of the masses of 



Eio. 2-13. — ^Ihc main pli^tical divisions of the British Isles. 


old hard rocks about udiich we spoke under Europe. 
'R unning across the south of Scotland lie the Southern 
Uplands, a long fold range. Between the Southern 
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Uplands^nd tlie Highlands is the most important part of 
Scotland — the hlidland Valley. 

England and Wales. — If we draw a line across 
England and Wales from south-west to north-east (see 
Fig. 243), we find the old rocks and the mountainous 
regions lie to the north-west, whilst to the south-east are 
mostly young rocks and lowlands. To the north-west 
there are three main areas of mountains — 

(а) The lake district of the north (Cumbrian Mountains). 

(б) Wales, consisting of very old rocks in the north 
(Cambrian Moimtains), but with a great coal basin in the 
south (South Wales Coalfield). 

(c) Devon and Cornwall, rich in minerals and consisting 
of granite masses intruded into old rocks. 

Then running down the centre of the north of England 
is its backbone, the Pennine Chain. Fart of the great 
Midland Plain wraps round the southern end of the Pennine 
Chain and separates it from the other hill masses. 

The south-east of England consists of low ridges running 
from south-west to north-east, marking the outcrops of 
succe ssive beds of rock. In the extreme south-east is 
an arch or anticline running from east to west (the Weald), 
whiisTLondon lies in the synclinc (London Basin). 

Ireland is like a saucer, a central lowland surroimdedC 
by a rim of mountains. The mountains in the north 
(Donegal Mountains) once joined the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; the mountains of the south-east (Wicklow Moun- 
tains) were once part of the Welsh mass. 

Rivers. — ^The rivers of the British Isles are short, 
and since the mountains are usually on the western sides 
of the islands, most of the longest ones flow eastwards. 
The rivers are not as a rule swift enough to supply hydro- 
electric power ; they are too shallow to be used by river 
steamers, but they are very important commercially,,' 
because their mouths are oft^ navigable byjhe largest 
ocean-going vessels and,aflor d'excellerd h arbours, ^ey 
are 'not subject to floods,_bnt have a gmtle^leS^f watrn,- 
keeping the harbour clear, all the year round. They are 
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never frozen. Look carefnlly at tlic map and note the 
position of thc.se rivers, \rith the ports which lie nc.ir their 
mouths : Dee, Tay, Forth (east of Scotland), Tyne, Tees, 
Humber, Thames (cast coast of England), Clyde (west of 



Fio. 24 1. — ^Tlir Continental Shelf round tlic British Isles. 

{From Lonjman*"Gtograpliieal Srries’Jiook HI.) 

The ilinllow scar (all rarla shown in white aro less than OOO feet deep) alTord 
line brccdlnR and (ccdlnir grounds (or Ssh and so give rise to tlie great flahetlcs. 

Scotland), Mersey and Severn (west of England). The 
only large river in Ireland is the Shannon. 

BRITISH ISLES: MINERALS 

Considering its size, Great Britain is very rich in coal. 
Coal never occiiis in the oldest rocks, and so in Scotland is 
only found in the Midland Valley. In England the coal- 
seams were ori^ally deposited right across the north and 
midlands of the country, but they are now found in a 
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uumbcr of isolated basins arranged on each side of tlie 
Pennine Chain, thus : 

Cumberland o Northumberland and Durham. 

Lancasliiic -g -3 Yorlcshirc. 

North Staffs | ^ Nottinghamshire (Notts) 

South Staffs ^ Leicestershire. 



Fio. 2-15. — ^British Isles — January isotherms. 

In winter the west const Is kept warm by tho Xortli Atlantic drift, nncl so the 
whole of tho west const Is warmer than tho cast coast. Compare the isotherm 
of 32” shorrn on FIr. 230. 

In South Wales is another very important field, in the 
western part of which anthracite is found. Ireland is 
very poor in coal. 

Iron ore used to be worked in the coalfields, but is 
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now mostly obtained as low-gradc bedded ores in the 
sedimentary rocks in Yorkshire (Clcrcland Hills) and the 
Midlands. Not enough is produced, and better iron ore 
is imported from Spain and Sweden. There is plenty of 
limestone for flux. 



the inn la ihlnlns orer the northern tropic, and the lonth of the Bcitlih Isles la 
rrarmer than the north. 

In the old days England used to be famous for other 
minerals. Much tin and copper was mined in the south- 
west (Cornwall) ; small quantities of lead are still produced 
in Wales and Derbyshire, but Great Britain depends mainly 
on foreign supplies of these metals. The old Wd rocks of 
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tlic Higlilands afford excellent building stones (granite) ; 
tbe old rocks of IVales give good slates. Enormous 
quantities of cement are made from a soft wMte limestone 
Imown as cbalk, in tbe soutb-east. 



Pig. 247. — British Isles — Eainfall map. 

Notice that the heaviest rainfall is on tlic liills and in tlie west. 
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BRITISH ISLES; CLIMATE 


The British Isles hare a milder and more equable 
climate than any other land so far avray from the equator. 
This is due mainly to the trann North Atlantic drhEt and 


LAHCASHIffE PEKHIHE ‘ YORKSHIRE 

PLAIN RANGE PLAIN 

(Rain Shadotr Areal 

\\ \ \ ' 


PreroWag Winds 

■ WWWV'^W'^ 





Pto. 24S. — Section across tbe Pennine CDiain, slioinng tbe rain-shadow 
area on tlie east. 


the continual influence of the warm moist south-west 
Anti-Trades. In winter the east is colder than the west, 
in summer the north is colder tbnn the south. Study 
Fig. 2-10 for an csplanaiion 
of this. The hipest land 
is in the west, so the greatest 
rainflill is in the west ; 

Eastern England lies in the 
“ rain-shadow ” of the Pen- 
nines and western moim- 
tains. "We must remember 
that the Anti-Trade "Winds 
do not blow steadily like 
our Monsoons. Tlie general 
current of air is from the 
south-west, but actually 
there are many eddies^ and 
whirls in the mam current. 

The daily weather in Eng- 
land is determined by these yoygg that at London, aa at most places 
eddies or whirls which we m tlm BrSUsh Isle, the wind woto 

know are called cyclones and 
anti-cyclones. A continual 
series of cyclones and anti-cyclones crosses the North 
Atlantic from west to east, and passes over the British 
Isles. "When a cvclone comes there is rain, but an anti- 



5 

LONDON 
Fig. 240.— a “Wind Star.” 


most often from the aonth-iresL bat 
during tlie month or year it blowa 
from all directions. 
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C 3 ’’clonc brings fine wcatbcr. A cyclone in England does 
not mean the same thing as a cyclone in India. A 
cyclone in England is simply a local low-pressure centre 
with mild win^. You will sec that, although the general 
direction of the wind is always from the south-west, the 
wind may vary very much from day to day. Kg. 249 

90 
80 

70 
60 
50 

AQ 


Fiq. 250 . — h comparison of the temperatures of Calcutta and London. 

Both places arc near the sea and feel the moderatinR influence of the sea. But 
London Is colder for the trholc year. Compare this with ric. 302. 

shows you a “wind star” for a place in England. 
People in England have to look at the “Weather 
Chart ” published in the newspapers to find out what 
the weather is going to be. 

BRITISH ISLES ; VEGETATION AND AGRICULTURE 

The natural vegetation in the British Isles is broad- 
leaved deciduous forest, the trees losing their leaves in the 

i 
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cold pcapon. Coniforoup forests aro found iu tlie north and 
on the hills. But the land is so dcn«f‘ly populated that 
very little natural vopctatioii is left. There are. however, 
larpe areas of the Highlands of Scotland, the mountains 
of "Wales, and the Pcnnincs which arc covered vn'tlt " moor- 
land ” in which the principal plant is a small Iin.'h, about, a 


JAIPUR 
24 ins. 
2 , 0 - per year 
% 



LONDON 
25 ins. 
per year 




Fia. £31.— A comparlfon ol fh** rninfall of Jaipur and London. 

Both liaw roiiclitv 23 Inches a yrar, But .Tafpiir In n hot rountry where 
w.a<T qnliMy evaporated and llic rain f.ill« ino«Uy In four month* of the 
y.-ar. So the veretatlnn around Jaipur I* F'’ml>d>'>rrt and rrop* muet be 
imeatod. But J.andnn lie* in n coofxr country whi'ro the rain falh pcntly 
thmnnhont the j'ear, and tho rim Is not powcrhil rnoueh to evaporate the 
watrr quickly eo that forcstr will grow and no irrigation is necessary. 


foot high, called heather. It forms a thick carpel all over 
the ground. In Ireland, which is not so thickly populated 
as England, there arc large areas of moorland and, in the 
lowlands, dangerous bogs. England is essentially an indus- 
trial country, and most of the people live in the towns ; 
the remainder of the country* is occupied by small farms. 
The English farmer is a mixed farmer; there are no 
stretches of untidy waste jungle ; everything lool^s neat 
and tidy, because the farmer divides his laud into small 
fields separated by rows of bushes or “hedges.” The 
crops are very carefully looked after, and the jicld per acre 
is often higher than in any other country of the world. 
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In Ireland and the wet west of England dairy farming is 
most important ; in the drier east of England wheat is 
grown. Most of Scotland is too cold for wheat, and so 



Fio. 253. — Occupations in India and England compared. 

In India three-quarters of tlie people arc farmers ; In England only eight people 
out of every 100 are farmers. 


oats and barley are grown. But good wheat is obtained 
cheaply from the great wheat-lands of the world, and more 



Fig. 254. — Tlio wlieatlands of the 
British Isles. 

Notice that, they are mainly in the dry 
south-east. T)ie west of Ensland 
is too wet ; Scotland Is too cold. 



Fig. 255. — ^The oat-growing regions 
of tho British Isles. 

Oats, like wheat, grow in the drier east, 
but they can ripen with a colder 
summer tlian wheat, and so are 
largely grown in Scotland. 


important often are fruit and vegetables grown for the 
local markets. Sheep, afiording excellent meat, are also 
reared. 
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BRITISH ISLES; FISH 

The shallow cotitiiiental shelf round the British Isles 
afiords ideal breeding-places for fish. All round the coast 
of the British Isles are fishing villages, and a great variety 
of fish is eaten by tlie people of Britain. Most famo^ of 
all are the Herring Fisheries of the North Sea. 

THE NATURAL REGIONS OF SCOTLAND 
are three in number : 

(а) The Nortliern Highlands. 

(б) The Midland Valley. 

(c) The Southern Uplands. 

The Highlands occupy more than half of Scotland. 
They consist of old hard crystalline rocks which weather 
iuto a ver}'' poor soil. The land suffers also from a rainfall 
which in the west is too heav}’-, and from cold in the winter. 
Very little land can be cultivated, and will not even grow 
good grass. It is covered uith moorland, consisting of 
heather. Conditions along the east coast are much better, 
and there most of the people live. There are stretches of 
lowland vdth a better soil, the summers are warmer and 
the rainfall is less. The principal crop is oats, and some- 
times barley. Whisky is made from the barley. Along 
the coast are a number of fishing towns winch serve as 
bases for the North Sea fishing fleet. The largest is 
Aberdeen, 'which also exports granite for building purposes. 
Some of the liighland streams can be utilised for generating 
electricity. Ofi the north of Scotland are the Orkney 
Islands and the Shetland Islands, famous for ponies. 

The Midland Valley or Central Lowlands is by 
far the most important part of Scotland. Three-quarters 
of the people live there. The soil is good, both for grass 
and crops. In the wetter west cattle rearing and dairy 
farming are carried on ; in the drier east crop farming is 
carried on, and it is warm enough for wheat. But more 
important are the coalfields, three in number, one in the 
east, one farther west, and one in the south-west. All 
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three have piven rise to pr**;>.i iiifhistri-il di-'rii-f’'. The 
taslorn rociliiehl Plreirh*'-? uihI'T fh'* Firll; ('f iMirrii. fruni 
K'linhurph to rifi'fliire. K»hi»lnirj h. tin* j-iii.i i|>m 1 inv.-n 
of Scotland, i? the cr-nfro of lhi< nma. and jiruh co.d is 
exported from it'> port. L*‘ifh. to S'’.ind iri avi.! ami tlio llidtie 
POUMtrii"!. Tlie c-Tond llic Jj'!»7irl;>--aire li. M. he- ou 
fit her .•■■ide of thv Itiwr Ch-iif. "Yhe-thTrn~or .\yr.-hir <‘ 
field lies rdonc tlif v.-i 'tern rna'-t. and nuu-h cf-al sent to 
Ireland. Imn ore oeenrs ivith the roal and pa'.i: ri^e to a 
preat iron indn •■sry. The rii-her iron ou' t-t now exhauFf ed. 
hut the iron indti.sfrv roniaiiiK. f«>rfian ore hfiriE: iinpnrtfd. 
Alonp the hanlrp of the Clytlc is thf i-hn-f jhiii-Ii'jd-linii 
area in the world. Glimpow is -the cr-'.il fi-iiti-.- of the 
Western indn=tri-d repion. jnst as ]‘Minhnr£rh is of the 
eastern, Knpin'-frinc ami the mannfni-ftirc of nt.-irhinery 
ar- r.'Trifd on hoth round fila'pi*w and Kdiidnirph. The 
ninnnfiioiure of «-«itton t hr»‘:ul (more imjiortant than eotton 
poods) is c:irri*-d on iiP the wetter uiwt at I’ai>-ley and 
tila.epow; woollen mills .and chemieal work.s are also 
found. Oil. wax. and candles used to he made from oil- 
shale ne.ar Kdinlmrgh, Init the supplies of pood oil shale 
arc ne»w exhan-lod. X«»ticc henv the T^rtli nU'^orth and 
the Firth of Clyde pivc access for sea-goinp vc.ssels ripht 
into Tlielreartm^ln* country. The two are connected hy 
the Forth and Clyele Cnmd. Notice nl<o the favonrahle 
jmsition of Ola.scow for Atlantic traflic and of Fdinhiirph for 
Iradi* with Knnij)e. The port of Dundee uscil to manu- 
facture linen fnim nus.sinn flax, now il talce.s most of the 
raw jute sent by India to (Jreat llritain, and there arc large 
jute mills. 

The Southern Uplands are largely grass covered 
and devoted to sheep rearing. A number of small towns 
arc engaged in the inanufacttirc of woollen cloth. 

THE NATURAL REGIONS OF ENGLAND 

are many. The simplest possible dn'ision seems to be 
into : 
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(а) The Lake Districfc. 

(б) AVales, with the South Wales Coalfield, 

(c) Devon and Cornwall. 



Eta. 256. — ^Tho Natural Regions of England and Wales. 
The black patches arc coalfields. 


(d) The Industrial Regions of the North and Midlands. 

(e) The Agricultural Regions of the South-east. 






EUKora: 


.io:> 

The Lake District i*? an area o! oM Iiarfl rotlcF, 
famed for its scenm'. The heavy rainfall malce-. cattle 
rearing important in the vallfy.-!. Various mineral'! occur 
in the old rocks ; iron ore i? mined near liarrov', and has 
given rise to a phip-hnilding iiuln^lry. 



Fic. SaT. — The Porls ot Great Britain. 

Kcticc the (avournble position ot London, opposttc the rnntlncnt ot 
Kuropr. 


Wales. — ^North Wales, the area of old hard rocks, is 
maintainous and thinly populated. Slates, used for roofing 
houses, are quarried in seversd places. Cattle thrive on the 
grassland in the valleys, and sheep on the hill pastures. 
Further south there is an area of red sandstone, some 
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of wliich gives a good soil famous for its apple orchards, 
hop gardens, and rich cattle pastures. The great coal- 
field of South Wales is one of the largest in Great Britain.' 
Much of the coalfield is a plateau, cut into by deep north 
and soutli valleys. The coal-mining towns are found in 



the valleys. Nearly a quarter of the coal mined is anthra- 
cite. The principal ports are Llanelly, Swansea, Cardiff, 
and. Newport. Iron ores are brought from Spain and 
smelted at _ Port Talbot and Cardiff. Swansea is 
' also the centre of the Tin Plate industry, the tin being 
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obtained from Slalaya. Tin plate is used for making wliat, 
ire usually call “ tins.” They consist mainly of iron, "ivith 
just a coating ■n'hicli contains tlie metal tin. Swansea also 



Fig. 259.— The Industrial Begions of Groat Britain. 

Notice that they are nearly all situated on coalflelds. 

I ■■ 

imports and smelts copper, and there are huge oil refineries 
therei 

Devon and Cornwall used to be famous for minerals— 
tin and copper — ^but very little is now obtained. Good 
quality^ Dhina Qay (Kaolin) is obtained and sent to the 
pottery works of the IMidlands of England. The region 
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is wet, and cattle farming is important. Devon is famous 
for its fine bu tter and cream. Several of tbe towns 
are reallj’’ local tradingmentfes. Plymoutb (with Devon- 
port) is a port of call for Atlantic Liners and, a, naval 
base. 

The Industrial Regions of the North and Mid- 
lands. — ^It has already been explained that tbe main coal- 
fields of England lie on either side of the Pennine Chain. 
The Pennine Chain forms a broad dimsioiT'between tlie 

In days gone by the 
Peunines were more 
important than they 
are now. ' On the 
moors or hill pastures 
feed the sheep which 
first gave rise to the 
woollen industry of the 
east ; from the moors 
flow down the rivers 
which provided water 
and power for growing 
industrial towns of 
both east and west. 
The industrial towns 
sprang up first of all 
where suitable water 
supplies were available. In general each of the coal- 
fields has become an industrial region, and it will be 
simplest to consider the coalfields in order. 

I The Cumberland Coalfield is but small ; the prin- 
cipal town is "Whitehaven. Good icon ore is mined and 
smelted at Workington. 

The Lancashire Coalfield is the seat of the grea^ 
cotton manufactruing industry. In the early days Lanca- ■ 
shire manufactured woollen goods from the wool of sheep 
Ihdng on the Pennine^ Later, when raw cotton was first 
sent to England, the skilful Lancashire workers turned 
their attention to cotton, and soon found that the damp 


wetter west and the drier east. 



Pig. 200. — The Manchester Ship Canal. 

{From Dexter d> GarUcFs “ Object Lessons in 
Geography.”) 
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climate, and the abundance of soft veater from the Fennines, 
Avcrc nrell suited to cotton manufacturing. This region at 
one time produced roughly a quarter of all the cotton goods 
of the -whole -world. Liverpool is a convenient port for 
rcceh-ing the raw cotton &om America and the East. 
There are numbers of big busy towns all engaged in cotton 
spinning or weaving — (&lham, Bolton, Bury, Blackburn, 
etc. The necessary machinery is often' made in the same 



Pig. 261. — Map showing the position of Liverpool. 


-to-wns. The centre of the coal-mining industry is Wigan. 
The largest inland town is Manchester, now also a port 
because of the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
' which can be used by ocean steamers. In -the souw of the 
region (in Cheshire) salt is mined. IVhere salt and coal 
are both available glass, soap, and chemical factories have 
sprung up— as at_^.JSelens-4ind Warrington. A con- 
siderable quantity of coal is also exported. Important 
towns to the north of the coalfield are Preston and 
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Lancaster. Some of the trade of Liverpool is taken by 
Birkenhead, on the opposite side of the Mersey. Birken- 
head also builds and repairs ships. 

The North-Eastern Coalfield (Northumberland and 
Durham) is one of the great iron-smelting regions of Great 
Britain. The ore (of low-grade quality) comes from the 
Cleveland Ironfield, in Yorkshire. Middlesbrough is 



Fio. 2G2. — Tlio products of the hinterland of Liverpool. 


the centre of the industry. Great engineering works have 
sprung up at Newcastle and ^teshead, railway works at 
Darlington, ship-building yards at Newcastle and along 
the Tyne, at Stoclcton, Sunderland, and Hartlepooli This 
coalfield has the largest o^jit, of the British Isles, and 
large quantities are exporteSfrom Newcastle, Tynemouth, 
North and South Shields. There are chemical works on 
the Tyne and near Middlesbrough. 
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The Yorkshire Coatiicld is (he of woollen 
lUnmifnclnrc. As Lnncn^Iiirc devofod i(s altciUion to 
cotton, so Yorksliiro with its drier rlimnte concentrated 



I on woollens. The wool came originally from local sheep, 
‘ blit is now imported from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and South America. The towns' often specialise in 

p 
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one particular land of woollen goods, e.g. carpets at Halifax, 
worsted cloth <at Bradford. The largest centres are 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Leeds, Halifax, and Barnsley. In 
the south of the coalfield is a region famous for iron and 
steel goods, especially arormd >Sheffield, which is celebrated 
for its cutlery. Sheffield itself does not smelt iron ore, 
but obtains fine iron and steel from Cumberland, Middles- 
brough, or Sweden. Its cutlery trade was favom’ed 



Xotice the stronply built fnrmhou'sc nnd the farm btiildiiips ivith shelter lor the 
ploughs and carts. In the front arc clucks and pigs. 


origmaUy by the presence of a gritty sandstone used for 
grinding. Other towns, such as Chesterfield, smelt iron 
ore obtained from Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, and 
make cast-iron goods. 

The Midland Coalfields. — The smaller coalfields of 
the Midlands group themselves around the great town of 
Birmingham. A great variety of articles is manufactured, 
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mostly of small size, using iron and steel, copper and brass. 
Examples are guns and ammnnition, io\vcllcry, liardw.are. 
nails, and metal tubes. Other towns are 'Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, and Dudley. To the north-west is Stoke-on-Trent , 
the centre of the pottery industry ; at Crewe are great rail- 
way worlcs. To the .‘^outh-west is Kidderminster with a 
carpet industry, and Worcester, noted for china ware ; in 
the south-east is Coventry, where motor-cars arc manu- 
factured. 

South-Eastern 
England , together with 
those parts of the Mid- 
lands and west which 
arc not engaged in 
manufactures, is 
mainly agricultural. 

TJic west is wetter 
than the ea.st, and 
dairy farming is im- 
portant in the we.st, 
whilst most of the 
wheatlands arc in the 
drier east. The countr}* 
is not a tnic plain, but 
consists of alternating 
low ridges, often of 
limestone, and broad I'lc. 2(55.— AgriculturL- in Kngland 

valleys. Much of the 

liind on the rid"C.S is MnU important in the Mhilamls ronth .an'l 
, , . , , r va^t, nlicre the land !■> not too hilly. 

cultivated, for the 

limestone soils arc rich. The valle5's are usually used 
for cattle pastures. It is this part of England where one 
secs the land divided into tiny fields, separated by hedges. 
l\lixcd farming is practised. Each farmer grows a num- 
ber of different crops, and usually keeps a few cattle, 
sheep, pig.s, and horses — the horses for ploughing. The 
land is carefully manured, and rotation of crojis is practised. 
Thus the English farmer gets thirty or forty bushels of 
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wheat from one acre of land. In India, even on the best 
irrigated land, twenty bushels per acre is a good crop, and in 
Canada or the Argentine the yield is only ten to twelve 
bushels. Kent is famous for its fruit orchards. Although 
none of the land is wasted, there is only room for a small 
number of cultivators. Only four people out of every 

hundred in England 
depend on the land 
for their living. In 
India the population 
is densest in the best 
agricultural regions ; 
in England the dense 
population is in the 
industrial regions. 
This is shovm in Figs. 
265 and 266. Many of 
the towns are market 
towns, where cattle and 
sheep are bought and 
sold on “market days ” 
— just like bazaar days 
in India. A few small 
manufacturing towns 
exist, most of which 
have arisen to work 
local products. Thus 
Northampton makes 
boots and shoes — origi- 
Npr\yich manufactures 
agricultural implements, originally for local use. It is 
curious that in the heart of this agricultural region of 
England we find London, the greatest city in the world. 
Two thousand years ago London was built on the spot 
where the Thames could be crossed, and it still remains 
a bridge town — the lowest point where the Thames has 
been crossed by a bridge. It was near the rich and 
important parts of the Continent ; from London all parts 



Fig. 206 . — Population in England . 
and Wales. 


Population is greatest in tire coalfield and 
industrial regions and least in tlic agri- 
cultural regions. Tliis slioivs tiiat England 
is an industrial country. 

nally all local cowhides were used. 
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of England could be easily reached. So it. lias grown 
gradually to a huge international trade centre. Yet 
London has no coal, no iron, no water-power, no out- 
standing manufactures, and its doclcs have been built at 
great expense. It has become the railway centre for the 
British Isles. Round the coast of southern and eastern 
England are a number of ports engaged in Con- 
tinental trade — Folkestone, Dover, Harwich, and Hull. 



An old cottage In which the farm worker and his family live. The cottage has four 
rooms, each with a place for a Qre for use In the winter. Notice tlie farm 
labourer's daughter at the door. 


Southampton has fine docks and the advantages of a double 
tide and nearness to London, and has become the great 
port for Trans-Atlantic liners. Grimsby is the fishing 
port for the North Sea Fisheries. In the west of England 
is the old port of Bristol, once the chief port for the West 
Indian Trade. 
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COMMUNICATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Great Britaiu is pcr\*ed by a magnificent series of rail- 
ways whicli radiate from London. Xearly all the linas arc 
double line.s, and large numbers of trains run daily. Eng- 
land has some of the fastest trains in the world, nnlh an 
average speed of sixty miles an hour. The fa.stest Indian 
trains do not average more than thirty-five or forty miles 
an hour. Great Britain is only one-twentieth the size of 
India, but has 20,000 miles of railwa}- — more than all the 




Fio. 209. — ^Tho exports ol England and India compared. 

The csiiorts ol Unrland are nearly all roannlacliircil Roods; the exports ol India 
' are nearly all nRrlcuUur.al prodiicls. 

broad-gauge railways of India. Over the Midlands of 
England there are some canak for barge trafTic, but they 
are not very important. The Slanchcstcr Sliip Canal is 
the most important of all. All the roads in Great Britain 
are metalled. Roads are everywhere. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

consists of the fertile soil derived from the weathering of 
basalt in the east,- but poor soils are the rule farOier 
west. In the wetter parts pig rearing and cattle farming 
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arc carried on. On the ricli arable lands oats and flax are 
tbe principal crops. The flax has given "rise to the" linen 
industry of Belfastj but nauch imported flax is now used. 
Ireland has no large coal or iron field, but Belfast is an 
important shipbuilding centre, the iron and steel being 
readily available from Cumberland and coal from Scotland. 
Another town of importance is Londonderry. 


COMPARISON OF TRADE, 1924. 



Fig. 270. — Tlio comparative value of tbo trade of India and 
Great Britain. 

Although Great Britain Is so small, when compared with India, notice the enormous 

value o£ the foreign trade. 


THE TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

Great Britahi is essentially an industrial coimtry, and 
all its great exports, except coal, are manufactures (see 
Pig. 269). But the small country cannot grow enough food 
to feed her great mdustrial population, and much wheat 
is imported from Canada, Argentine, and India, as well as 
meat from the Argentine. This is exactly the reverse of 
India. Haw materials for Great Britain’s industries are 
received from aU parts of the world — cotton from United 
States of America, wool from Australia and South Africa, 

. etc. Study the diagi’ams carefully. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE 

TLe Irish Free State comprises the greater part of 
Ireland, except the north-cast. Its area is about the 
same ns that of Ceylon, but the population is smaller. 
The Iri*!!! Free State comprises the Central Plain and the 
surrounding rim of mountains. 


THE CENTRAL PLAIN 

or valley of the Shannon, is lovr-lj-ing, and large areas are 
occupied by bogs. The principal crop is potatoes, and 
much of the area is covered with grass on wliich large 
numbers of cattle are reared. 

THE MOUNTAIN RIM 

is breached in the cast, where lies the city of Dublin. 
Dublin is noted for breving and distilling and for mmor 
manufactures. In tlic sheltered valleys of the mountain 
rim much barley is grown ; cattle arc kept for milk and 
butter, Cork being the great centre of export. 

Ireland is less developed than other parts of the British 
Isles. Cattle are c:q]ortcd, but Ireland has to import 
grain to iced the people. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The British Empire, better called the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is tlie largest Empire the world has ever 
known. It covers more than one-fifth of the whole of the 
land surface of the globe and has more than one-gnartcr 
of the world’s people. 

The British Empire consists of : 

(a) Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(i) India. , 
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(c) Tile Crown Colonies, wLicli are ruled by Governors 
appointed in London and controlled by tbe Britisli Parlia- ■ 
ment tlirougli tbe “ Colonial Office.” Examples are Ceylon 
and tbe Straits Settlements. 

{d) Tbe Self-governing Dominions and Colonies wbicb 
have tbeir ovm parbaments and practically govern 
themselves. Examples are Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Some parts of tbe British Empne were obtained by 
conquest {e.g. Canada) ; other parts by discover}’' (Ans- 
traba) ; many areas have been added at tbe request of tbe 
inhabitants who desired good rule (Kenya and many 
colonies in Africa) ; small parts by purchase or exchange 
(Hong Kong). 

The important thing to notice about the British Empire 
is the way in which aU parts can work together for the 
common good. Some parts supply food, other parts 
manufactured goods, whilst many of the smaUer posses- 
sions act as “ pobcemen ” guarding the gi-eiit trade routes. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. State fully why go many of tlio people in the BritisL IbIos are 
engaged in fishing. 

2. Compare and contrast the importance of the Thames to England 
and the Ganges to India. 

3. How has the discovery of coal and iron in Great Britain aflected 
her national life ? 

4. Japan has often been called the “ British Isles of the East.” 
How far is this true 1 

5. Cj’cloncs occur in both Europe and Asia. How do they affect 
the climate of each of the continents, and how do those effects differ 
from one another 7 

C. 'Which of the natural regions of Scotland would you choose to live 
in, and why ? 

7. Describe and account for the chief industries on (a) the Lancashire, 

(6) the Yorkshire, (c) the Northumberland, [d) the South Wales coal- 
fields. 

8. Write a description of the phj'sical features, geology, and products 
of the Weald. 

9. What are the advantages of the position of Great Britain for 
(a) European, and (b) world trade 7 

10. What geographical reasons can you give for the small population 
and lack of develojiment in Ireland 7 
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SCANDINAVIA 

The large peninsula of Scandinavia is di\-ided between 
two countries, Noru*ay and Sweden. Although Scandinavia 
is a peninsula and Great Britain an island, there are many 
jioints of resemblance between them. The western coast 
is extremely indented and fringed by numerous islands 
(compare Scotland). The inlets are termed “ fiords,” they 
are often deep and with vertical cliffs rising directly out 
of the water. They are believed by some to have originated 
from craclvS in the earth’s crust. A great ridge of mountains 
runs along the Scandinavian Peninsula near the west coast. 
It consists of old hard rocks of the same type and age as 
those of the Highlands of Scotland. To the south-east 
of the mountain ridge, the land slopes gently down towards 
the Baltic Sea. Naturally the longer rivers flow towards 
tlie east (compare England). But the mountains of 
Scandinavia are much higher than those of Great Britain. 
The rivers, flounng swiftly down from great heights, can 
be “ harnessed ” and made to generate electric power ; 
the rivers of Sweden can be used for floating timber. 

The western coasts of the peninsula are bathed by 
the warm waters from the North Atlantic Drift, and so 
the climate is comparatively mild. Although the North 
Cape is nearly five degrees inside the Arctic Circle, and the 
most northerly point in Europe, the sea there is never 
frozen. The mountains of Scandinavia attract a heavy 
rainfall. The country west of the mountain divide is 
Norway, the country to the east is Sweden. 

Sweden lies in the rain-shadow of the mountains and 
so is much drier than Norway. It is also cut off by the 
mountains from the effects of the warm currents, and so 
has a climate of extremes, getting very cold in the winter. 
A great part of the Scandinavian Peninsula is forested, 
being covered vuth coniferous forests. 

Norway is larger than the whole of Bombay Presidency, 
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but it only has about as many people as tbe cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta togetlier. The only lands wliicb can be used 



for cultivation are narrow strips round tbe fiords, or some 
narrow valleys, especially tbe Glommen Valley. Tbe 
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%voaltli of tlie countTV comes from tlie forests and tlie 
fislieries. The exjiorts are limber, wood-pnlp. and paper ; 
fish and fish-oil and minerals. Norway has no coal, and 
so has developed it.s *' white coal " resource? — that is. 
hydro-electric power from swift streams. The Norwegians, 
with the sheltered waters of the fjords as a training ground, 
have alw.ays been brave seamen. Many of them have 
sailed abroad and settled in new lands, and Norway has 
still a large merchant navy. 

Osh (formerly called (’hristiariia) i.s the capital and 
large.st town, e.vporting timber, wood-pulp, etc. 

Bcrgoi. on the west coa.st. e.vports timber, and is a 
centre of fishing indu.stries. Near by is the fishing port of 
Stavmigcr. Trowllijcm, farther north, is the thirri port. 
Railway construction in a mountainous country like Nor- 
way is difiicult. and there are only railways in the south 
of the' country, except at Nar\nk. The principal lines 
connect Oslo with Trondhjem and with Bergen. 

To the north of Norway lie the Arctic Islands of Spits- 
bergen and Bear Island. These may become important 
owing to the occurrence of coal. They form the only 
foreign possessions of Nonva)'. 

Sweden is larger than Norway, and has more than 
twice as many people. The .southern part of Sweden forms 
part of the grc.at European Plain. It is covered with 
glacial deposits, and tlicre are numerous large lakes of 
glacial origin. The northern half of the country is forested. 
So by far the most important exports are timber, wood-pulp, 
and paper. But Southern Sweden is an agricultural 
country. It suffers from great extremes of temperature and 
is almost too cold for wheat. The leading crops are oats 
and rye, but large quantities of hay and fodder are grown 
for feeding cattle. Tile industries of Sweden have grown up 
graduall}' as a result of the exploitation of natural resoiuces. 
There are saw-mill towns all down the shores of the Gulf of 
Bothnia ; pig-iron is produced in several districts, and 
electrical machinery is made. An important industry is 
the making of matches. 
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StocJcJiohn is tlie capital, and lias iron industries. 
Gothenburg is the chief jiort of Sweden. Mahno is 
the train ferry station opposite Denmark. The port of 
Narvih in Northern Norway is connected by railway with 
Gellivara, one of the rich iron regions. 

Norrlcoping has textile works. The saw-mill towns as 
well as Stockholm suffer from being ice-bound for many 
months of the year. 

Sweden is fairly supplied with railways, and has 
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Fig. 272. — Uses to which land is put in Norwaj' and Sweden. 
Notice the very amall area of cultivated land In Norway. 
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Fig. 273. — Exports of Norway and Sweden. 


numerous canals. The most important canal system is 
that which connects lakes Vener and Vetter with the 
Baltic Sea. 

Study Figs. 272 and 273 carefully for the occupations 
and trade of Norway and Sweden. 


QUEGTIOEB A7JD EXERCISES 

1. Compare and contrast Norway and Sweden as regards pliysical 
features, climate, population, and occupation. 

2. Explain fully why the Norwegians have a large fleet of merchant 
vessels. 

3. Compare and contrast, "nath sketch-maps, Scandinavia and the 
British Isles. 

4. Draw a sketch-map to show.tlie communications of Scandinavia. 
Indicate ports or routes which a,re closed in the winter. 
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THE BALTIC STATES 

Sweden lies on tlie west of tlie Baltic Sea. Along the 
east coast of the Baltic Sea arc four small republics, which 
are usually known as the “ Baltic States.” Before the 
Great War of 1914-1918 they formed part of the Russian 
Empire, but since the war they have been independent. 

The eastern side of the Baltic Sea is part of the great 
European Plain, and the land is everywhere flat. In most 
places it is thickly covered by glacial sands and clays, 
left behind when the Ice Sheet of North Europe melted. 
Tlie northern part (Finland) consists of a mass of old hard 
rocks in which the ice sheet scooped out many hollows, 
now occupied by lakes. 

You will remember that as we go eastwards in Europe 
the climate becomes more and more continental. In the 
Baltic States the winters are very severe. Ice forms over 
the sea and blocks the ports for part of the year, those 
in the north being blocked for the longest period. 

Finland is the largest of the new republics, and occupies 
the land north of the Gulf of Finland. LUce Sweden on 
the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia, it is covered with 
coniferous forests. Timber, wood-pulp, and paper form 
85 per cent, of the exports of Finland. The iirincipal 
town and port is Helsingfors, or Helsinlri. Another port 
is Abo (Turku). The numerous lakes are linked by canals. 
In the north of Finland is Lapland, inhabited by nomadic 
Lapps, who depend for their existence on their herds of 
reindeer. 

Estonia lies’ to the south of the Gulf of Finland. 
Notice that Finland and Estonia, between them, have 
complete control over the entrance to Leningrad and 
Northern Russia. Nearly a quarter of the land is forested, 
but nearly all the remainder is cultivated, or used for 
pastmre. The climate is too severe for wheat. Rye, 
oats, barley, and potatoes form the principal food crops. 
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Flax is grown and exported, but the principal exports 
are timber and paper. Tbe principal town is Tallinn 
(Eeval). 

Latvia occupies the land round the Gulf of Eiga. 
The important town and port of Riga, on the Western 
Dwina, used to be one of the main outlets for Northern 
Eussia. Much of the produce of Eussia must stiE pass 
through Eiga. The railways of Eussia are not of the 
same size as those of Western Europe, but from Eiga 
one can go right to France or Holland without changing 
trains. Unfortrmately Eiga, being in a gulf, is blocked 
by ice for many months of the year, but the other ports, 
Venisgnls (Windau) and Libau, are open nearly the whole 
year. The crops of Latvia are similar to those of Estonia ; 
timber and flax are the staple exj)orts. 

Lithuania is larger than Latvia., but has a very short 
coast-line with one port, Memel. The principal town is 
Kaunas (Kovno). The crops are as in Lat'vua ; dairy 
produce is exported in addition to timber and flax. 


POLAND / 

The old Idngdom of Poland has again become 
independent as a republic. It was once an important 
country of Europe, but before the Great War was 
occupied partly by Germany, partly by Eussia. Poland 
is an example of a state mth no natural or geographical 
boimdaries. It consists almost entirely of flat land, 
and fades eastwards into Eussian territory, westwards 
into Germany. But the Poles are very proud of their 
nationality, and are determined to secure prosperity for 
their country once more. Eunning through the centre 
is the great highway, the Eiver Wstula. The -natural 
outlet for Poland is the port of Dantzig. But the most 
numerous inhabitants of Dantzig are the Germans. So 
Dantzig has been made a free city, open to all nations 
equally. 
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Poland is considerably larger than Bombay Presidency, 
and lias considerabl}’’ more people. It falls into two parts ; 

(a) The noitbcrn part, the plain of the Vistula, which 
belongs to the Great European Plain. 



Fia. 274.— Poland. 

Kotico tlie absence ol natural barripn, the position of the SlIeisIaD -yp illf l il 
and Uantzig. 


(6) The southern part, or Galicia, comprising the slopes 
of the Carpathians. 

Notice that Poland is a very long way from the influence 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and so suffers from a continental 
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climate witli severe winters. The rivers are frozen for 
several months of the year. 

Northern Poland, or the Plain of the Vistula, is 
essentially an agricultural country. Large areas are 
forested, and there are extensive districts occupied by 
useless marshes, especially near the eastern borders (Pripet 
hlarshes) and western borders (Posen hlarshes) of the 
country. Just as in the Baltic States, the climate is a 
little too severe for wheat, and again the principal crops 
are rye, oats, barley, and potatoes. A large quantity of 
sugar-beet is grown, also flax. There are seven million 
cows (one for every four inhabitants) and nearly as many 
pigs. The centre of this region is the capital, Warszawa, 
or Warsaw, on the Vistula. Warsaw is well placed in the 
centre of the country, just where the banks of the Vistula 
are higher and not liable to floods. It is a railway centre, 
and controls the routes between Germany and Russia. 
It has developed important iron, steel, leather, and te.xtile 
industries. The natural outlet is down the Vistula, through 
Lantzig. But Poland is busily building her own port at 
Gdynia. Lodz (cotton manufactures) and Lublin are two 
centres south of Warszawa. There are sugar factories 
and saw-miUs in various parts of the plain. 

Southern Poland, or Galicia, comprises the forest-clad 
slopes of the Carpathians. The most important part is 
in the south-west, which includes a portion of the Silesian 
coal and iron fields. Kralzoxv is the largest town. Parther 
east are rich oilfields and salt-mines which are said to 
be inexhaustible. The centre for this region is Liooio 
(Lemberg). 

Trade of Poland. — Poland exports timber, wood-pulp 
and paper, sugar and mineral oil. The bulk of the trade 
is until Germany, but the timber is exported, via Dantzig, 
largely to Great Britain. Dantzig has been made a free 
city under the control of the League of Nations. It is' 
the natural port of Poland, but most of the inhabitants 
are Germans, so the present arrangement was made to 
settle the rival claims of Germany and Poland. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Era\r akotcli-mapn to show* the imtiortancc nl the positi'in of 
(a) Riga, (6) Mcmcl, (r) Oniizig. 

S. '‘Poland is n state with no natural lioundnrics." Explain fully 
how far this is true. 

•1. Comnaro and contrast the climate »f Poland and tho liritish 
Isles. 


GERMANY 

Since 1918 Germnn}* has been a republic. Before the 
Great "War of 191-1-1918 Germany was an Empire, rulerl 
by the Kaiser, and liad large colonial possessions, especially 
in Africa. Germany has notv lost all her colonias, tvhilst 
roughly 30,000 square miles of the territorj’ in Euro})o has 
been g^ven to France, Belgium, Denmark. Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Even now Gennany is a large and 
prosperous counti}', trith a big population. It is ns large 
ns jlindras and jMysorc together and has more people. 

Physical Features. — Germany falls into two main 
divisions : 

(<t) The North German Plain, part of tho great European 
Plain, covered by a thick mantle of glacial clays and sands. 

(b) Tlic Central Highlands and Alpine Foreland, a 
varied mass of hills and low mountains occup}'mg the 
southern half of the country and sloping ux)wards on the 
whole southwards to the Alps. 

Nearly all the rivers of Germany flow northwards; 
some (the Oder) to the enclosed Baltic Sea ; others (the 
Elbe, Wescr, and Rliine) to the North Sea. The Elbe is 
a valuable river, but the finest of all is the Bliine. Un- 
fortunately for Germany, the Rhine enters the sea through 
Holland. 

Climate* — ^Thc German climate is intermediate between 
the oceanic climate of North-West Europe and the 
continentai climate of Poland and Russia. As one goes 
from west to east the winters become colder and the 
summers warmer. 
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Vegetation. — The higher hills and mountains are 
clothed with valuable coniferous forests. The natural 
vegetation of the remainder of Germany is temperate 
deciduous forest, but man has cut down the forest over 
the greater part, and instead are pastures or agricultural 
lands. 

Tlie North German Plain is essentially an agricultural 
region. In many places the soil is dry and sandy, but has 



been carefullj’’ cultivated ; in other places marshes and 
bogs have been drained, so that now more than half the 
plain is cultivated, a quarter used for cattle grazing, and 
most of the remainder is woodland. The most important 
grain is rye, next comes oats, but wheat will only grotv 
in a few places where the soil is riclier. Large areas 
are used for potatoes (from wliich alcohol is made) and 
sugar-beet. Germany produces more beet sugar than any 
other country. 

Berlin, the capital of Germany, lies in the heart of this 
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region ; from it all parts are easily reached b}' rail. On 
the Baltic Sea is the port of S(ei(i7i,_engaged in slupbnilding. 
The Baltic seaports suffer from being frozen in the winter. 
Along the coast, too, are shallow lagoons called haffs, into 
which large vessels cannot enter. On the North Sea 
coast, notice the position of Hamburg, the largest port of 
Germany, and of Bremen, also a port. Germany buys 
much jute from India ; it is sent to Hamburg, where there 



Fig. 27G. — ^The twofold division nnd the coalfields of Germany. 


are jute mi lls. Next tb Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States, Germany is India’s biggest customer. 
Other important centres in this region are Hanover, Leiyzip, 
and Breslav,; the last two are both on the borders of 
Southern Germany. 

Southern and Central Germany is a very varied 
region. There are several rich and large coalfields, notably 
those of the Saar Basin, Ruhr (Westphalia), Saxony, and 
Silesia. The main industrial regions are centred on or 
round the coalfields. 
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The Saar Basin is at present controlled by France, 
and it is to bo decided in 1935 wbetber it shall form part of 
France or Germany. 

The Ruhr is a tributary of tbe Rhine, and round the 
Ruhr coalfield centres the rich industrial region of the 
LoAver Rhine and Westphalia. There are large iron and 
steel AA'orks, some of the kon ore being obtained at_Siegra_ 
near by. But Germany has lost her best deposits of iron 
ore ; they are situated in Lorraine and now lie in France, 
and Germany has to obtain the ore from France or SAveden. 
Essen is one of the great iron and steel toAvns. Nearly 
half of the cotton goods of Germany are manufactured in 
this region, especially at E lherfckL D iisscldorf , and Barmen : 
silk and ATlvets at Crejeld. The manufactAire of chemicals 
is also carried on. To the south of the region, occupying 
an important position as a bridge tOAAUi on the Rhine, is 
Cologne. 

Saxony has not only a field of bituminous coal, but 
large deposits of broAAm coal. Near by are the Ore 
Mountains (Erzgebjrge), but the production of iron , silver, 
and zinc is noAV A^'ery small. The region has now a big 
cotton and Avoollen industry, centred at Cheinnitz and 
Zu deka u. Some of the finest wool, though only in small 
quantity, is obtained from the local sheep. Dresden has 
long been famous for porcelain and china. 

Silesia has one of the largest and richest coalfields 
of Eur 9 pe. Near by are very rich deposits of lead and 
zinc ore, and there is iron ore at Oppeln, More than half 
the industrial region noAV forms part of Poland, 
r The^Upper Rhine Valley and Soutliern Germany 
ar(3 AvarmeF th'an the more northern lands. In many parts 
the vine can be grown and Avine is made. Dairy farming 
is also carried on, whilst wheat and barley take the place 
of rye. Mun ich is celebrated for beer (hops are grovm in 
the neighbourhood) ; Niirnberg is an example of a town, 
not^Avell situated on a river oY coalfield, Avhich has developed 
important industries in the manufacture of small articles 
such as instruments, glassware, and toys. In the Main 
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Valley, on a tributary of the Rlmic, lies FrnnhfmJ jvitli 
large chemical rvorks. The upper part of the Rhino Valley 
is a narrow one, with forested hills on either side. Between 
CoMenz and Cologne is the Rhine Gorge. 



Eio. 277. — ^Effect of the Great tVar (1914-IDlS) on the foreign trade 
of Germany. 


The Trade of Germany. — Hamburg is by far the 
most important port of Germany. All the North Sea 
coast is shallow and the river mouths suffer from sand- 



Fig, 27S. — The exports of Germany — mainly manufactured goods. 



Fig. 279. — ^T]ic imports of Gtermanj- — mainly food and rair materials. 


banks. Both Hamburg and Bremen are kept free from 
sand at considerable expense, and many large vessels use 
the “ outports,” or small ports, at the mouth of the river. 
Cuxliaven if the outport of Hamburg, and Bremerbaven . 
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the outport of Bremen. The Baltic Sea ports have been 
brought inbo easy communication Avith the North Sea 
through the famous Kiel Canal. 

The trade of Germany has suffered greatly from the 
war. This is shown in Fig. 277. 

Figs. 278 and 279 show the principal important 
exports. 

Germany is well served by an excellent system of 
railways. 


QUESTIONS AND EXEECISES 

1. Show by sketch-maps the losses of territory suffered by Germany 
after the Great War (use your atlas here). 

2. Draw a sketch-map of Germany to show communications. 

3. Take each of the great industrial regions, draw a sketch-map of 
it, show how the raw materials reach the region and how the manu- 
factured goods are sent away. 

4. Describe a journey by train from Eiga to Holland. 


DENMARK 

Denmark is a very small country, only about half the 
size of Mysore. It consists of the low peninsula of Jutland 
and a group of islands in the Baltic Sea. The whoIeTand 
is very flat, and there is no hill more than a few hundred 
feet high. Much of the western coast of the peninsula 
is waste land ; it is covered by sand dunes thrown up by 
the sea. Forests have been planted to prevent the sand 
from blowing inland. The rest of the land is very care- 
fully cultivated, and although the country is so small,, 
there are more than 3,000,000 people, and the crops pro- 
duced are of very good quality. There are nearly as many 
cows in Denmark as there are people, and nearly as many 
pigs, as well as 20,000,000 hens. So the principal products 
are butter, cheese, bacon, and eggs. Although the country 
is (SO small' and has~no”mihefals, no coal, no water power, 
and only a poor soil, it is rich and prosperous because of the 
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care with which the people work the land. There are many 
factories, hut they are nearly all connected mih agri- 
cultural products — ^there are factories for makmg butter 
and cheese, sugar from sugar-beet, _beer.-froni oats and 
barley, and marg arine. There are good fishing grounds 
on the shsdlow west coast, and yoimg fish are hatched in 
thcT^TIm Fiord.” The fi-diing centre and west coast port ^ 
'is Esbjerg. The principal town and port is Copenhagen, ' 
Tidth half a million people. Notice the position of Copen- 



hagen and how Denmark controls the narrow entrances 
to the Baltic Sea. 

The Faeroe Islands (“ Sheep Islands ”) belong to 
Denmark, as well as the great plateau of Greenland. 
Iceland is an independent kingdom under the same Icing. 

Iceland is a mountainous island more than twice the 
- size of Denmark, largely covered with snow and ice. The 
southern coast is a little warmer and the people rear cattle, 
sheep, and ponies. The only town is Eeykjavik. 

Greenland is a very high plateau, almost entirely 
covered by a great sheet of ice and so practically useless. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe tlio climate of Denmark (look at Figs. 23G-239 to do 
this). 

2. Draw a sketch-map to show the position of Copenhagen and the. 
way in wliich it guards the entrance to the Baltic Sea. How is its 
importance affected by the ICiel Canal 1 

3. More than half the exports of Denmark go to Great Britain. 
Why ? Draw a sketch-map to show the trade routes. Great Britain 
sends coal, cotton goods, and wooDen goods in exchange. 


\ 

THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND 

Holland is a tiny country, smaUer even than Orissa. 
It consists almost entirely of the delta of the Rhine and 
Meuse, ndth the low coastlands to the north. The country 
is very flat, and indeed a great part of it actually lies below 
sea-level Great dykes have been built at enormous 
expense to keep out the sea, and every effort is made to 
non a little more land for the 8,000,000 inhabitants. Look 
at your atlas. Notice the “ Zuyder Zee,” a shallow sea 
in the north. Holland is now busily draining the Zuyder 
Sea and turning it into dry land. ’ In spite of all the dis- 
advantages, the industrious people have made Holland a 
rich and prosperous coxmtry. The people grow oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, and potatoes for their OAvn use ; another 
crop is sugar-beet, from which sugar is made and exported. 
More iniportant is dairy fajming,_ . Butter a nd cheese are 
produced Tn large ~q^ntities"anH exported. Ho lland has 
a'coalfield in the south-east (on the borders of Belgiulh)^ 
but many of the flour mill^ and_ factories are w orked by 
.mndmills,. which are tinned roimd by the steady wesF 
winds which blow across the coimtry, Rishing is important 
amongst the islands of the north. There are many large 
towns. The Hague is the capital, but Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam are larger. Amsterdam is the centre of the 
diamond trade of the world ; Rotterdam is the largest 
port, anti much of the trade coming down the Rhine Valley 
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passes tbrou^ Holland. At BoitcTdam ginui’^ distilled 
from rj'e. Many of tlie products of Holland's tropical 
colonics arc sent to Rotterdam for distribution to European 
countries. Haarlem is the centre for the bulbs and flowers 
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for 'wliicli Holland Ls famous, whilst cloth is made from 
flax here also. Utrecht has cotton mills. Groningen is the 
centre of the north-eastern part of the country and of the 
butter trade. Flushing and Hook of Holland are two small 
ports on the qiiickcst route between England and Germany. 

Canals and rivers arc more important than roads in 
Hplland* but there are two important railways connectuig 
uith the German railway system. The Hutch, as the people 
of Holland arc called, arc good sailors and have many 
ships — much of their trade is with the important colonies, 
the East Indies. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Explain carefully ivlij* flic climate of Holland is like (lm( of 
Eastern England, but the uinters arc colder and the summers a little 
warmer. 

2. Draw a sketch-map to show the principal routes from London to 
Berlin. Which of them pass through Holland ? 

3. Compare Holland and Denmark. 

4 The Duteh are sturdy, jicrscrcring, and obstinate. How is this 
shouii in the development of their country 1 


BELGIUM 

Belgium, although a very small countr}', smaller than 
cither Holland or Denmark, can be di^'idcd into three 
distinct regions : 

(ti) In the south the Ardennes form a plateau of hard 
rocks, partly covered with valuable pine forests and partly 
tvith sheep pastures. It is tliinly peopled, but in the south, 
where the hills arc lower, is part of the rich ironfleld of 
Luxemburg. 

(&) On the north a country of low hills, devoted to 
agriculture. Hear the coast the land is flat. Important 
crops are lyc, oats, wheat, potatoes, and sugar-beet from 
wliich sugar is made, and, in the low-lying tracts, flax. In 
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the cast is dry sandy countrj* of littif uso. 3Iany rattle 
are also kept. 

(c) Between tlic ngricnltural country of the north and 
the Ardennes in the south, there is a long, narrow strip 



Fig. 282. — ^TLc Natural Regions of Holland and Belgium. 

Xlio psTtR jiliown in liiacic are bdon* ica-levci. 

running right across the country from west to cast, and 
occupied by a coalfield. This is the great manufacturing 
region of Belgium. Iron ores arc brought from the south 
(Luxemburg), and there are many iron and steel works ; 
zinc ore is obtained in the cast, and is smelted near Liege. 
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The chief coal towns are Mo7is, Charleroi, Namur, and Ia^c. 
There are glass works and chemical factories at Charleroi, 
and railway works at lidge. This region is very thickly 
populated. 

Belgium is, in the main, an i ndu stml country and 
exports iron and steel bars, glass and glassware, cotton 



Fio. 2S3, — Belgium the “ buffer state." 

Kotlcc the position of Hclglum, with no natural hoiindarlcs, between the larcc and 
powerful countries of France and Germany. l«ok at the bulfcrs on the rail- 
way cairlnecs and sec how they prevent two carriages hitting one another 
and being damaged. liut the buffers havo lo be very strong. Kotlce the 
position of Holland, covering the month of the Itlilnc and so controlling the 
main outlet (by water) of Germany, Switzerland, and Helglum. 

goods, flax and yarn and zinc, as wdl as billets of wood 
Irom the Ardennes. 

The capital and largest city is Brussels, situaced in a 
central position and well srarved by railways. Anttcerp 
is the largest port, but can only be reached from the sea 
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throngli Holland. Like Hoitcrdnni. Antwerp li.'i's a large 
transit trade in goods passing into Germany. Ghcnf. 
Touniai, and Courirai arc centres of the flax industry. 
Toiirnai has risen to importance hecansc the w.iters of tlie 
River Lys are e-specially suitable for “ retting ’’ the flax. 
The const of Sclgium is continually being added to by the 
sen. Sand dunes arc thrown u]i by the sea. and the niar.'h- 
land behind can be drained. Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent 
used to be ports, now they are far inland. It follows that 
the existing ports, of which the largest is Oslcnd, suffer 
much from being steadily silted up. Many Belgian towns 
were destroyed during the Great War, but, by the energ}' 
of the people, the countr)* has quickl}* recovered. 

Belgium is well scr\*cd by railways, but notice the course 
of the Ilivcr Meuse tlirough the coimtry. It is an important 
highway. 

Luxemburg is a tin}* state south of Belgium and ruled 
by a Grand Duke. It has valuable iron ores, which it 
sends to Belgium for smelting. 

QUESl’IOXS AND EXERCISES 

1. Wlitit is a huger stntc ! W’hy is Belgium n (yiiical Imitcr stato ! 

S. Compare .and contnast Belgium and Poland as regards pobition, 
boundarks. piiysical features, climate, people, and produotions. 

3. Bcbcribe the great industrial region of Belgium. 


^/France’- ; ^ - 

With the exception of Russia, France is the largest 
coimtiy in Europe and one of the most important. It is 
favourably situated with a long coast>linc opposite the 
coasts of England, a long coast-line facing America, as well 
as an important coast-line along the Mediterranean. The 
climate is typically Mediterranean in the south, but in the 
north is like that of England. As a result, the products 
of France are many and varied. Very roughly France can 
be divided into six parts : 
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Bus & IiGnvy rainftill. nn*'! so n n cattl<j n'jiion. jVltliouErli 
the coast is indented, and there are good harbours, this part, 
has fen* indiLstrie.s except fi.s}iing. Sresf is a naval station 
and Xantes build ships. 

Farther ca-st, as in Eastern England, the climate is drier, 
and the countn* is indcfil veiy like the south-ea.st of 
England. It is a great agricultural region, the princijial 
crops are wheat, oats, and sugar-beet. On the dry chalk 
pa.stures many .sheep are renivd. Around Jlninix it is 
warm enough for a special small Mnd of vine to grow, from 
which champagne is made. In the north of this region, 

centred about Lille, is a _ 

continuation of the great /C 

Belgian coalfield region. « 

This coalfield, the coal- 

field of Northern France, P / 

has given rise to a bn.sy J 

industrial region. Iron is \ ^ /' 

brought from Lorraine, ^ 3 ^ 

and there are iron, steel, f * 

and machinery works. I « » 

Cotton and other textile 

industries flourish at Lille, »- — f 

Houbaix, \alcncicnncs, Fio. 2S5. — The coalCckls ot Fmncc. 

and other centres. Notice nortiie™ ?oainpid; s-the sarre 

the TJorts of Calais and coaifii-W; a-tiis coi»iflcWs round the 

■n 1 r • -n 1 T central platrau. 

Boulogne faemg England. 

Paris, the great capital of Stance, lies in the centre of the 
agricultural region of Northern France. Like London, 
it is not near any great coal or iron field, and its industries 
are mostly connected with the manufacture of small 
articles. Itoiien is another important to^vn of Northern 
France and has cotton manufactures ; Cherbourg and 
Havre are ports with a trade across the Atlanti c. 

The south-west of France is warmer, and the vine 
flourishes. This is the great wine-producing region of 
France. The industry centres round the port and principal 
town of Bordeaux. Wheat and maize flourish in this 

Q 
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region ; cattle are reared on the wetter grasslands, whilst 
sheep flourish on the slopes of the Pyrenees. The Landes, 
on the coast, south of Bordeaux, are an area of sand dunes. 
The sand threatened to blow over the fertile lands to the 
west and to destroy them, but forests of pines and oaks 
have been planted and the sands are thus prevented from 
blowing about. 

The Central Plateau is a region of old hard rocks 
yielding a very poor soil. The region attracts a heavy 



Pig. 2SG. — What -a-ar docs to cities — ^tlie principal building of a toivn 
in Northern Prance (Arras) after the Great War. 

rainfall, but the soil is so poor that the principal crop is rye, 
and the grasslands are only good enough for sheep. 
Around the old rocks lie a nmnber of coal basins, the 
most important being round Si. Etienne. A little iron 
ore is foimd and St. Etienne makes good steel. 

The Mediterranean Goastlands have a tj'pical Medi- 
terranean climate, but the- Rhone Vabey is a little colder 
because of the cold wind (the Mistral) which blows down 
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from the Alps. The olive flourishes along the coast, on 
soils too poor for other crops ; the vine over most of the 
region, whilst the mulberry tree grows mainly in the Rhone 
Valley. Numbers of silkworms are fed on the mulberry 
trees, and the centre of the silk industry is I^on (Lyons), 
near the St. Etienne coalfield. Much of the raw sflk for 
the industry is now imported from China and Japan, but 
Lyon remains the largest silk centre of Europe. The 
great port of Marseille (Marseilles) is the natural outlet 
for the Rhone Valley. It has oil, candle, and soap factories 
which resulted, in the first 
place, from the local sup- 
plies of olive oil. But 
just as Lyon now imports 
raw silk for her silk fac- 
tories, so Marseille^ ■ jim- 
ports linseed, sesamum, 
ground-nuts, and copra 
for her factories. A large 
proportion of the oil-seeds 
from India go to Mar- 
seille. Marseilie has now 
.'a huge trade with India 
and the East, including 
the important French 
colony of Indo-China. 

The mails from India to 
England are transferred from the mail steamers to the 
French railways at Marseilie and taken across France to 
Calais, and reach London less than twenty-four hours 
after arriving at Marseille. The great shipping trade of 
Marseille has caused the development of shipbuildmg 
' industries. Easi; of Marseille is the naval station of 
Toulon. The Miediterranean coast near Italy, known as 
the Riviera, is very sheltered and has warm winters. It 
is used in winter as a pleasure resort for Europe ; the 
centre is Nice. 

The Alps.— [The western end of the great Alpine mass 



Eio. 287. — ^The viiieyards of France. 

Notice that most vineyards are found in 
the Mediterranean region. The nor- 
thern coast is too cold for the \ine and 
BO is the central plateau. 
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of mountains lies in Erance, but is not of great importance 
to the country. "Water power is available and is leading 
to the development of chemical and other industries. 

Erance is connected 



by railway with Turin, 
in Italy, by the 
^ famous Mont Cenis 
tunnd. 

X Eastern France 
i includes the province 
^ o. of Alsace - Lorrain e 
I* t which was lost by 
g " France in the war of 
•g § 1870-71, but regained 
g I after the Great War 
•a ^ of 1914-18. Theboun- 
^ - dary of France is now 
•S I the Eiver Bhine for a 
'3 ^ considerable distance. 
I, I This region contains 
^ S the enonnous iron ore 

0 I deposits of Lorraine. 
Ej* I The iron ore is of 

01 S low grade, like the 
S ^ Cleveland ores in 
S -g England, but it can 

^ be worked cheaply. 
I Much of the ore is 
"Z sent by canal to the 
I coalfield of Northern 
M France. But France 
has not really enough 
coal of her own to 
work the vast de- 


posits of iron ore. France has been given the Sarre 
(Saar) coalfield until 1935, when it is to be decide 1 if it 
shall 'belong permanently to France or be given back to 
Germany. Saarbrucken is the chief town on the coal- 
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field. Bordering tlie Hhinc Valley are the Vosges monn- 
tains. The streams flowing dovoi from the Vosges were 
found to he very suitable for bleaching cotton, and a 
large cotton manufacturing industry has spnmg up. with 
centres at Mvlliovse and Epiml. Rich potash deposits 
(from which valuable manures for improving poor soils 



Fig. 289.— Tho raSwajs of lEVance. 

The anoir and the thick hlach line show the Tonte lollowed hy the nails (ton 
Zadla to England. 

are obtained) are worked north of Mulhouse. Metz and 
Nancy are other large centres of this region. Strasbourg 
is a river port on the Rhine. 

The Pyrenees form a great barrier between France and 
Spain. Railways have been built round their eastern and 
western ends. 

Gonununications of France. — ^France is well served by 
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railways, nearly all of wliicli radiate from Paris (compare 
London). Over the lowlands of the north of France are 
large numbers of canals, which link up the navigable 
elvers. The Seine, Loire, Bhone, and their principal 
tributaries are all namgable and connected by canals. It 
is thus possible to travel from the Mediterranean Sea to the 



Fig. 290. — ^Tho -n-aterways of France. 

ICotico how the principal navigable rivers are linked by canals. 


English Channel entirely by water. Bordeaux is also 
linked with the Mediterranean by a canal on which lies 
the important- town of Toulouse. France has 25,000 miles 
of main roads Imovm as “ national roads.” 
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Trade of France. — ^Althonch Franco is smalli-r than 
Burma, and has a smallfr population than fither IlonGal 
or ^laclras. the foreign trade of France is more tlian iv.*o 
and a half times that of the vrliole of India and Burma. 
Study Fig. 291 carefully for the principal exports and 
imports. 

France is a good friend of India. Germany, Italy, and 
Franco are her best customers in Europe, and France buys 



Eio. 201. — TIic exports and import's of France. 

most of the ground-nuts and sesamum. India receives in 
exchange from France more goods than from any other 
countiy except Great Britain and the United States. 


QUESXIOXS AND EXERCISES 

1. Comp.arc and contrast the* apiculture of Enirland and France. 

2. Draira Gkctch-map of the Xortbcm Coaliicld Region, showing iie 
main outlets. 

3. Ayhat arc the chief diilcrcnccs between the trade ond position of 
the ports of Calais and Jlnrscille ? 

4. Write wlint you can of tho wine industry of France. 

u. Give an account of the climate of France, distinguishing between 
the different piirts. 

6. Compare the climates of France and Scandinavia. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

The Iberian Peninsula (Spain and Portugal) is roughly 
the same size as Burma, the largest pro^’incc of India, 
and has roughly twice ns many people. The p eninsula 
is cut off from France and the remainder of Europe by tbe 
lofty chain of the Pyrenees. In the south, the Straits of 
Gibraltar betwreen Spain and Africa are only a few miles 
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wide. Tlie peninsula consists of a liigh. plateau, called 
tLe Meseta, bounded by a line of fold mountains on tbe 
north (the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian ]\Iountains) and 
also on the south (the Sierra Nevada). The plateau has 
been cut into deeply b}'- a number of rivers. One river, 
the Ebro, flows into the Mediterranean Sea, the remainder 
flow into tlie Atlantic Ocean. The important ones are 



Pig. 202. — Spain and Portugal. 


the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadalquivir. The 
north-western and northern parts of the peninsula have a 
good rainfall all the year round, and belong to the climatic 
region of North-Western Europe. But the rest of the 
peninsula has a typical Mediterranean climate. The 
rainfall is heaviest on the rvestern side, and it is there that 
the Mediterranean woodlands' of cork oak flourish. The 
eastern coast is dry all the year, being in the rain-shadow 
of the Meseta; 
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PORTUGAL 

The Republic of Portugal occupies part of the west 
coast. The republic includes the Azores and Madeira 
off the coast of Africaj and there are large colonies in Africa 
as well. Nearly half of Portugal is waste land, and a large 
part of the remainder is covered with Mediterranean oak 
forests. Enormous numbers of pigs live on the acorns of 
the oak forests. In the north, where the rainfall is heavier, 
the chief products are maize and cattle ; on the mountains, 
rye, sheep, and goats ; in the south, w’heat, maize, and pigs. 
Wine is produced everywhere in large quantities, and so is 
olive oil ; other fruits, such as figs, tomatoes, oranges and 
lemons, are widely grown. Most of the cultivation is on 
or near the coastal plains. 

Along the coast fishing is carried on, and Selubal has 
a large trade in tinning sardines. 

Portugal has valuable minerals but little or no coal, so 
the mineral deposits often remain untouched. 

Portugal was once the centre of a large empire. But 
to-day their owji country lies comparatively undeveloped, 
and their remaining colonies are ahnost untouched. 

Lisbon, the capital, is the largest town and port. 

Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, is the port-wine 
port. Portugal supplies half the w'orld’s needs in cork, 
and exports also Avino and fish. The imports are coal and 
manufactured goods. 


SPAIN (ESPANA) 

Spain falls into several natural regions : 

(tt) The northern coastlands, with rain all tbe year 
round and a climate influenced by the sea. 

(6) The Meseta, or central plateau, dry and with cold 
winters owing to its height. 

(c) The Valley of the Guadalquivir and Southern Spain, 
sheltered and warm. 

(d) The Slediterranean Coastlands. 
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The Mountainous North Coast stretches from the 
Cantabrian Mountains to the sea. It is the richest and 
most densely populated part of Spain. Maize grows in the 
valleys, the rich grasslands amongst the hilla are well 
suited to cattle, whilst the mountains are covered with 
pine forests. But the great wealth of the region lies in its 
minerals, especially coal and iron. Bilbao and Santander 
both export good quality iron ore ; much of it goes to Great 
Britain. The coalfields are round Oviedo. 

The Meseta, or Plateau, covers the greater part of 
Spain. Its southern edge forms the Sierra Morena. Much 
is too dry or too infer^e for cultivation. On the richer 
soils wheat is grown and milled at Valladolid. Large 
numbers of sheep are kept, and are noted for their fine wool. 
Madrid^ the capital of Spain, is in the centre of the plateau, 
nearly in the geographical centre of the country, and so a 
convenient centre for government. 

Southern Spain does not sufier from the cold winters 
of the plateau, and sub-tropical plants flourish. Oranges 
and lemons and the vine all fiourM ; the region is famous 
both for none and for dried grapes, or “ raisins.** But the 
r^ion is dry and, where possible, is irrigated. Both sugar- 
cane and sugar-beet are grown on irrigated land. Iron is 
mined in the Sierra Nevada, copper near Huelva; and 
there are other minerals, l^e fine old town of Seville is 
the largest in the region and, although sevenly miles from 
the sea, the principal port. The old port of Cadiz is now 
little used. Malaga serves the southern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada. Gibraltar, the “ Hey of the Mediterranean,’* is a 
British possession. Notice its position very carefully. 
The town is buUt on the eastern side of a small rocl^ 
peninsula — ^the Bock of Gibraltar — and has a fine harbour. 

The Mediterranean Goastlands are famous for 
their buits — ^grapes, olives, oranges, and lemons. The 
coastlands lie in the rain-shadow of the plateau and so are 
dry, but the hillsides are carefully terraced and any available 
river water 'used for irrigation. Valencia and Cartagena 
are fruit ports ; Murcia is an inland centre. But more 
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irapnrtanl is Barcolnna. iti«' largest ])pr' an-l cliief rnmn- 
fnctnring centro of Spain. Cotton ami v.v.olI'‘n gnnrU ar.'i 
inachinm' arc niaJe. 

The Khro Basin open.s nxn on m the Mfflitcrranenn 
cna.st. It is colder than the roast, and the chief centre is 
the hridge town of Snrapnsign. 

Spain, like Porttnr.d. vr.is once the centre of a great. 
Empire, hut the old colonic.^, including a large p.art of 
South America, have heroine independent. ileanwJiile 
.Spain itself is comparativ<*ly undeveloped, and until 



Flo. 293.— Tlw position of Gibraitar— tlic key to the Mrclitcrrancan. 

recently has remained b.'iclnv.ard amongst the countries of 
Europe. 

Tlie PtTenees fonn .1 very marked barrier between 
Spain nnd France. It is only \^tli difficulty that .1 railway 
hnsijccn built round the ea.stcrn end, and another round 
the western end. Spain is thus greatly cut off b}' natural 
barriers from the rest of Europe, and has come more under 
the influence of the floors of North Africa. Several of the 
cities in Southern Spain, such ns Murcia, were built by the 
Moors. 

Madrid is the natural centre of the railways of the 
peninsula. The principal exports of Spain are wine, 
fruits, metals, and ores. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Dravr a skotch-map of the Iberian PcninBuIa, showing the main 
phj’sical features. 

2. France and Spain are about the same size, both touch the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Wliy should the foreign trade of 
Spain bo only one-sixth that of Franco ? 

3. Compare the industries and products of the Northern and 
Mediterranean coasts of Spain. 

4. Account for the importance of: Lisbon, Madrid, Barcelona, 
Bilbao, Valencia. 

5. Discuss the political importance of the Pyrenees. 

c/ 

. 'O 

.''C ITALY 

< ' 

The Idngdom of Italy occupies a peninsula stretcliing 
out south of tlie Alps into the Mediterranean. The 
country is shaped like a man’s leg, and opposite the toe 
is the large island of Sicily. Bunning do^m the centre oi 
ilie leg is the central “ bone ” — ^the Apennine Bange. 
Italy is nearly as large and nearly as populous as the Madras 
Presidency. Italy falls into three divisions : 

(er) The southern slopes of the Alps in the north. 

(6) The great plain of Lombardy, or the Plain of the 
Eiver Po. • 

(c) Peninsular Italy. 

]?eninsular Italy has a typical Mediterranean climate — 
hot dry sununers and 'warm moist winters, but the plain 
of Lombard}’^ is cut ofit' from the influence of the Me^ter- 
ranean by the Apennines, and has very cold 'winters 'with 
most rain in spring or summer. The north of Italy suflers 
from the cold Bora, a wind blowing down from the 
mountains ; the south of Italy from the hot dusty Sirocco, 
coming from the Sahara. 

The Italian Slopes of the Alps face towards the 
south and towards the sun, and so are much warmer than 
they woidd otherwise be. Many of the valleys run north 
and south, and are blocked at the southern end, giving 
rise to the beautiful Italian lakes visited yearly by thousarute 
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of tourists. In the sheltered valleys many mediterranean 
fruits, including the 'I’ine and the olive, can be grovm. 
Tlie Alps descend abruptly to tlie plains, and along the 



Fio. 294. — Vitaly. 

tand over 1000 Irct, doited. Tlie natwal reelone ol Itoljr nre marlicd 1, S, 3. 


borders are many towns using electric power obtained 
from the swift Alpine streams. 

The Plain of the Fo is the most important part of 
Italy, and supports nearly half the population. The 
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piincipal food crops are maize and rice. As in the Ganges 
Valley, there is plenty of rich alluvial flat land suitable for 
paddy. Italy is the only country in Europe where much 
rice is grown. The climate is too cold for most Mediter- 
ranean trees, but the mulberry tree flourishes and is used 
to feed large numbers of sillcworms. There are large 
industrial centres, Milan being the largest. Milan 
started as a silk manufacturing town, but now has extended 
its industries to cotton and wooUen goods. The cotton and 
wool have to be imported. AVater power is available from 
the Alpine rivers, but no coal. The railways through the 

Alpine tunnels converge on the 
plain, especially on Turin and 
Milan, which have developed 
railway worlcshops and a trade 
in machinery. The famous old 
town of Venice is the natural 
port and is engaged in ship- 
building. Trieste and Fiume, 
though situated in Italy, really 
serve as the ports of Austria, 
Hungary, and Yugo - Slavia. 
Bologna is a large toum in the 
south of the plain. 

Peninsular Italy is a varied 
region, but mainly mountainous. 
The moimtains are often dry and barren, and most im- 
portant are the small plains. The chief grain is a 
hard wheat from which macaroni is made. Olives are 
grown, olive oil being much used by the Italians ; also 
vines from which Chianti wine is made, fig^ oranges, and 
lemons. The plaiting of wheat straw is'Varried on at 
Florence, a famous old city and ancient seat of art and 
learning. The island of Elba has rich deposits of iron, and 
near the west coast of Italy are large deposits of brown coal. 
Genoa is a large port ; notice how it is situated at a gap in 
the mountains and has easy routes to the plain of the Po ; 

• it has shipbiiilding, iron, and cotton works. Najiles has 



Fig. 295. — The ricelands of 
Italy. 
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developed cotton mills, but Rome, tbe capital of Italy, 
remains a wonderful old city of tbe past. Near Naples is 
tbe famous volcano of Vesu\aus. Tbe island of Sicily is 
famous for its fruit and silk ; its largest town, Palermo, 



Fia. 290.— Tho railways and steamship routes of Italy. 


WcnUfv caictullj- each ot the towns marked hy letters and each of the railways 
IdenlUy caiciuuj ,„arkcd by numbers. 


carries on iron smeltmg ; Messina is only recently recover- 
ing from its destruction bj<; earthquake in 1908. 
from tbe volcanic regions is a noteworthy product, ibe 
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large island of Sardinia lias ricli mineral deposits, but is 
still undeveloped. 

It is interesting to notice bow the railways ol Italy 
are controlled by the mountain chains. Study your 
atlas carefully and see how they converge on the plain 
of the Po, and how few important railwa}^ cross the 
Apennines. 

In the south Brindisi was previously used as a port of 



Fia. 297. — Tho position of Genoa. 

Xotice tho eop to the north of tho tovm, followed by the rnflwny to hf. (Sninn). 
Tho emaUcr to^m to the west of Genoa Is Savona. Kotlco the gap leading to 
T. (Turin). The arrows show tho railway routes along tlio coasts and from 
the Fo Valley. Land above 1500 feet, Mach. 

call for mail steamers from the East. But this service has 
been discontinued and the mails are landed at Marseille in 
Prance. 

The leading exports of Italy are silk and silk goods, 
fruits (almonds, lemons), vegetables, rubber goods, and 
cotton goods. Italy imports foodstuffs, raw cotton and 
wool and metals. 
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The people of Italy are. on the ■\vhole, poor, for the 
country is very thickly populated. Evcrv year large 
munbers emigrate to France and other parts of Europe, 
South ^bmerica. and other countries. The Italians can- 
not emigrate to their ovti colonies, for Italy's only posses- 
sions are three areas in Africa, mainly desert. These are 
Tripoli, Eritrea, and Somaliland. 

MALTA 

Betveen Sicily and the nearest point of Africa lie the 
two islands of Malta and Gozo. Just as Gibraltar is the 
key to the iilediterranean, these islands are the key to the 
route between the eastern and western parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. They have been British since 1814. The islands 
are dry and rather barren, and suffer badly from the hot 
Sirocco wind from the Sahara. The land is very carefully 
cultivated by terracing and, where possible, by irrigation, 
but enough food cannot be grown for the quarter of a 
million inhabitants, and much has to be imported. The 
importance of the islands is in their position — on one of the 
great trade routes of the world. Malta has a line harbour 
(at ’V'’aletta), used as a naval base. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Draw sketch-maps to show the importance of the position of 
(a) Genoa, [b) Milan, (c) Trieste, (d) Malta. 

2. Write an account of the climate of Italy. 

3. Compare and contrast the Peninsula of Italy with Sciindinavia. 

4. Compare Italy with Spain as regards position, physical features, 
climate, and productions. 

5. Why is the richest and most thicldy populated part of Italy 
centred in the Po Basin 7 What are the chief industries ? 


ALBANIA - 

The mountainous state of Albania, between Yugo- 
Sla-\da and Greece, is the wildest region in Europe. Until 
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1925 it liad no railways, scarcely any roads; no banks and 
no money, and practically no foreign trade. The "sdld 
hill tribesmen pro\dde for their own needs, and large 
areas of the country are waste land. 


GREECE 

Greece is a mountainous country occupying the southern 
part of the Balkan Peninsula. It really consists of three 
parts : 

(a) The northern portion, stretching from the Adriatic 
Sea, across the Balkan Peninsula and round the .dUgean 
Sea. Along the iEgean Sea are the plains of Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Thrace separated by mountain spurs. 

(h) The southern portion, a peninsula noth an isthmus 
so narrow that it has been cut across by a canal only four 
miles long. 

(c) The archipelago and the large island of Crete. 

Greece is so mountainous that only one-fifth can be 
cultivated. Most of the mormtains are dry limestone 
ridges, often nearly bare, but forests cover them where 
conditions are better, as on the west of the main hilLs. 
The climate is typically Mediterranean, but Greece suft’ers 
from a rather low rainfall. This makes cultivation difficult, 
for there is little water available for irrigation. Most of 
the cultivation is carried on, and most of the people live, 
on the small tracts of alluvium. The principal grains are 
wheat, barley, and maize, but Greece is particularly famous 
for its fi-uit. The staple export is currants, the dried 
fruit of a vine udth very small grapes. The greater part of 
the currants come from the west coast. Olives are 
abundant ; nuts are grown in large quantity and so are figs, 
oranges, and lemons. Tobacco is a big export crop. 
There are many sheep in the northern regions and wool 
is produced. There are a few mineral deposits in Greece, 
but they are not very large. Greece is mainly an 
. agricultural country, and the industries depend directly 
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on tlie products of the soil. The principal industries 
are the preparation of olive oil, wine, chc<>so. leather, 
and .soap. 

Greece is a country* trith a lonfr and uronderful hisroir. 
The Greeks were one of the leading races of the world 
hetween two and tluree thousand years ago, and their 
empire extended as far as Persia and even to India. 
Bemains of ancient cities are scattered over the country 
and render it of great interest. Tlie capital, Athens, 
has been a famous city for more than four thousand years. 
Mount Ida in Crete is a famous mountain in early European 
history, whilst the mountain of Athos, near Snlonica, 
remains a religious colony of Christian monks even to the 
present day. Notice the coast-line of Greece and the ren'son 
why Gree^ should be good sailors and have a large 
merchant navy. A notable port is Salonica, through 
which passes much of the trade of Yugo-SIavia. The 
ancient town of Athens has the modem port of Pirasus 
clo.se by, with a fine natural harbour. Patras is the great 
currant port. Candta is the principal town of Crete. 


TURKEY 

Nothing is left of Turkey in Europe except a small 
tract of land round the great cily of Constantinople. The 
importance of Turkey's position, as guitrding the entrance 
to the Black Sea, has been mentioned already. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Whj’ is Greece an agricultural countr}' ? 

2. What do you understand by 3Ieditcrriinean fhiits ? Take each 
one. describe it and say where it is grown in Europe, and for what 
purposes it is used. 

3. Draw a sketch-map to show the importance of the position of 
(a) Salonica, (&) Constantinople. 
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" - SWITZERLAND V 

Switzerland is a tiny republic situated right in the 
heart of the naountains of Europe. Its area is only 16,000 
square miles, or two-thirds of the size of Ceylon. Although 
half the country is occupied by high mountains which 
cannot be used, the population is nearly as large as that of 
Ceylon. Switzerland falls into three divisions ; 

(а) The southern hah forms part of the main chain of 
the Alps and is very mountainous. 

(б) In the north is a small strip of the Jura Mountains. 

(c) Between the two lies the Swiss Plateau. 

Most of the cultivated land is found in the Swiss Plateau, 
and there most of the people live. The country is not 
naturally very fertile, but the people have Avorked hard 
and have used every inch Avhich can be used. The most 
important occupation is dairy farming, and SAvitzerland is 
famous for its cheese and condensed (or tinned) milk. In 
the warm Aveather the cattle live on the grass on the moun- 
tain sides ; in the cold Aveather, when the mountains are 
snoAV-covered, they are brought down to the valleys. The 
word ‘‘ Alp ” means a mountain pasture. SAAutzerland 
has no coal, but has developed its water power. Many of 
the railways have been electrified, and many of the factories 
are operated by electricity. Transport is expensive, and 
so SAvitzerland has specialised in the manufacture of small 
objects. Watches and clocks, for example, are made at 
NeucJiaiel and Geneva and in the small towns of the Jura 
Moimtains. Similarly, fine siUc goods are made at Zurich, 
Basle, and Bern. Millc is tinned at Vevey and many other 
places. 

The mountains of the Alpine Zone are very beautiful, 
and every year huge nmnbers of tourists visit SAvitzerland 
from all parts of Europe. They go both in Avinter for 
winter sports, and in summer for mountain climbing. The 
tourists bring considerable AA'-ealth to the country and 
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support the large numbers of hotels. Many of the valleys 
wliich face south are warm, and rendered warmer by the 
Fohn winds. The Fohu winds blow down from the 
mountains, the air being compressed and warmed by its 
rapid descent. 

Switzerland imports raw materials (cotton, siUc, and 
wool) as well as metals and foodstuffs (wheat, sugar, and 
vegetables). The exports are manufactured goods (fine 



Fio. 298. — The railways through the Alps. 


Laud over 1000 feet, dotted. T=Turin, M^JIlIan, V-Venlce, T=Tricste. In 
Switzerland. V=>Vcvoy, B=>Ucrn. Itontes : l^JIont Cenis, 2-SluipIon 
3=St. Gottliard, 4 ■^Berniiw, 5«='BtciiDer. 


cotton and silk goods, watches and clocks, and machinery), 
as well as cheese and tinned milk. 

Switzerland lies at the meeting point of many routes. 
Geneva has been made the headquarters of the League of 
Nations. Two important railway tunnels pass through 
the Alps from Switzerland— the Simplon and St. Gothard. 
Two other important railway tunnels through the Alps 
are outside Switzerland— one to the west connects France 
and Italy (Mont Cenis Tunnel), the other to the east 
coimects Austria and Italy (Brenner). 
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QUESTION'S AND EXERCISES 

1. Estimate the importance of the Rhino Valley to Switzerland. 

2. Compare and contrast Switzerland and Kashmir. 

3. By what routes does Sndtzcrland export her goods ? Illustrate 
your answer by a shotch-map. 


COUNTRIES OF THE OLD EMPIRE OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Before tlie Great War of 1914-1918 there "svas a large 
empire in Central Europe Icnown as Austria-Hungary. 
The empire was ruled by the Austrians, a German-speaking 
people, and tLe capital was Vienna. Many different 
peoples were included in the empire, and many of them 
were very unhappy. And so, at the close of the Great 
War, the empire split up into a number of separate 
republics. 

AUSTRIA 

The present Republic of Austria is only a small fraction 
of the old empire. It is now a little larger than the state 
of M 5 ’’sore and has a few more people. It is almost entirely 
a mountainous country, and includes the eastern end of the 
Alps (known as the Tyrol). Cutting through' the east of 
the country is the Danube, and the valley of the Danube 
is the most important part of the country. Just where the 
Danube leaves the mountains and enters the Hungarian 
Plain lies Vienna, the capital. VTien Vienna was the 
capital of the old empire it was a very large and flourishing 
city ; now its fine Government buildings are too large, 
they are haK empty or little used. Even now more than 
one-fourth of all the people in the country live in Vienna, 

Austria has little or no good coal, but water power can 
be developed in the mountains. It has some mi n eral 
deposits, especially of iron. Vienna occupies an important 
position in Central Europe at the meeting of main routes. 
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but it will bii long before Austria can become a prosperous 
country. It is so mountainous that it cannot grow suffi- 
cient food for its people. It has some valuable forests and 
ore deposits, but little used. 

\ ■ 

' 

HUNGARY 

In many respects Hungary is exactly the opposite of 
Austria. It is a little larger and has a few more people, 
but whereas Austria is almost entirely mountainous, 
Hungary is a Imost entirely a plain. The Plain of Hungary, 
running througli the centre of wliich is the Danube, is shut 
in on all sides by mountains. As a result of the wall of 
mountains, Hungary is cut ofT from the moderating 
influence of the sea and has a continental climate of great 
extremes. The people of Hungary, known as Magyars, 
are essentially agriculturists. The natural vegetation of 
the plain is steppe land and there are very few treas. But 
the natural grassland lias almost disappeared. Some of 
the soil is poor, esjiocially in the north, and rye, oats, and 
barley arc the principal crops. But on the richer land 
farther south wheat and maize are the main crops, and the 
jdeld of good quality wheat is high. Sugar-beet is also 
grown. Many cattle are kept and fed upon fodder crops 
or corn, specially grown. Jlost of the industries of 
Hungary arc connected with agriculture — flour milling, 
sugar making, and distilling. 

Hungary has deposits of good coal in the north-west, 
and also deposits of lignite, but has little or no iron or other 
minerals. 

Buda-Pcsi, the principal town, reall}’’ consists of two 
towns, one on cither side of the River Danube. It is 
situated just where the Danube passes through the only 
hill range in Hungary, and where the river can be bridged. 
Buda-Pest is an important railway junction, and the natural 
collecting centre of the plain. The Danube and its tribu- 
taries arc also used for transport. Szeged, on the River 
Tisa, is the largest town in the south of Hungary. 



4 ' 



Fio. 200. — Czechoslovakia. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Switzerland Ls a country without a coast-lino, and therefore aho 
has no ports of her own. By what routes does aho export her goods 
and through what porta ? 

2. Draw a skotoh-inap showing tho importance of the position of 
Vienna. 

3. Wiiat aro tho chief railway routes into Italy from Northern 
Europe, and how do they cross tho mountains ? 

4. Describo and account for. the climate of Hungary. 

' ^ 

' ' '• ■' i'-‘ ’ . 

'I • 

I CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Another country \y1uc1i has arisen in Europe as a , result 
of tho Great War is Czechoslovakia. Before 1918 it was 
part of the Empire of Austriarlluugary. It is a mouu' 
tainous country, in the heart of Europe, and is about the 
size of the Province of Assam, but witli double the popula- 
tion. The country consists of tlirce parts : 

(a) The Plateau of Bohemia, siurroundcd by momitains 
and sloping gently towards the north-west, i.e. towards 
Germany. The plateau is drained by the Eiver Elbe and 
its tributary the Bloldau. The Elbe flows through a gap 
in the north and then through Germany. 

{h) The valley of Moravia in the centre cuts the country 
in half. In the south the Eiver March flows southwards 
and joins the Danube. In the north the Eiver Oder cuts 
through the mountains by the i\Ioravian gap and passes 
through Sile.na and Germany. 

(c) The mountainous mass of Slovalda in the east 
consists of the slopes of the Carpathians and the mmierous 
mountain valleys, with fragments of the Hungarian Plain. 

Study these three divisions in Fig. 300. It is very 
difficult to govern a country which is so divided by natirre 
into separate parts, but the people are kept together by a 
strong national feeling and a desire to make their new 
country successful. Czechoslovalda is already the most 
efficient of the new countries of Europe, and one of the most 
highly developed territories of Em'ope. 
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The Plateau of Bohemia has numerous rich coalfields, 
both of hard coal and hgnite. Various minerals occur in 
the surrounding mountains. The broad valleys ' of the 
rivers wliich drain the plateau — the Moldau and the Elbe — 
have very nch alluvial soils and produce crops of very high 
quality. Potatoes and wheat form the staple food of the 
peo]3le, but hops are grown for brewing (Pilsener Beer at 
Pilsen) and, .sugar-beet for maldng sugar. Cotton mills, 
gkss ancTchemical factories have_sprung u^ on' the "coal- 
fields, whilst paper mills and saw mills. are'foundViear“the"“ 
forested mountains where water power is available. Iron'" 



Fig. 300. — The natural regions of Czechoslovakia. The aiTows 
show the natural outlets of each region. 


ore is found between Prague and Pilsen, and both these 
places have iron and steel works, whilst Prague, the capital 
of the country, has manufactures of many lands. In the 
higher and poorer parts of the plateau rye, oats, and barley 
take the place of wheat. 

The Moravian Lowlands have also good agricultural 
lands where barley and sugar-beet are grown and, in the 
south, maize and fruits. But the lowlands have rich 
coalfields — in the north is part of the Silesian Coalfield, 
and there are other coal and lignite fields farther south. 
The coalfields have attracted manufacture — wqqUen goods 
and maclunery are both made at Bino. The J^Iora^^an 
LoA^ands have^wo outlets — one to the south through the 
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river port of Bratislav a on tlio Danube ; one to the north 
through the Moravian gate. 

The Carpathians arc largely covered with valuable 
forests and many places arc rich in mincials. They require 
development. In the mountain valleys barley, sugar-beet 
and potatoes are grown, whilst numerous cattle and sheep 
flourish on the mountain pastures. 

Communications and Trade.— Czechoslovakia is in 
an unfortimatc position regarding communications. There 
was until recently no railway from one end of the country 
to the other. The natural outlet of Bohemia is down the 



Fig. 301. — TIic rail\niys of CzccTio’lovnkin. 

Ifotice tlir absence of o main rnllnar ninnine from to wc«t, tlitiiii;b a 
tlirouiili nllway ba^ now Wii built. 


Biver Elbe through Germany to Hamburg. The outlet 
of Moravia is down the Oder to Stettin, or through Brati- 
slava on the Danube. The railways from Bohemia and 
Moravia centre on Vienna in Austria, and tlio.se from 
Slovakia centre on the Hungarian capital of Buda-Pest. 
Thus the trade of Czechoslovakia passes through many 
different countries and in many directions. The exports 
consist mainly of manufactured goods. 

QUESTIONS AKD EXERCTSES 

1. Draw a sketch-map to show the main gatcwajrs leading ont of 
CzechosIoTakia. 

2. Describo fuliy why Czcohoslovakia is n difficult country to govern. 

3. What are tho diicf industries in tho western part of Czeoho* 
Slovakia, and wh}’ are they cairicd on 
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YUGOSLAVIA, OR KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS, AND SLOVENES 

Yugoslavia is one of the states which grew up after 
the Great War from the break up of Austria-Hungary. 
It consists of the old Idngdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
together with a broad tract of land along the Adriatic Sea 
as far as the Italian border. The area and population is 
roughly the same as the Central Provinces of India. 

The country falls into three parts, very different from 
one another : 

(a) The mountainous region of the Adriatic Coast. 

(b) The northern plain — part of the plain of Himgary. 

(c) The southern mountainous region — part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

The Adriatic Coast, or Dinaric Region, consists of the 
fold ranges of the Dinaric Alps. Most of the hills are of 
limestone. Great underground channels have been formed 
in the limestone by the action of water, and much of the 
drainage is now below the surface. The natural result is 
that the surface is dry and barren, and the special name of 
“ Karst,” or Karstlauds, is given to this type of country. 
The ranges run parallel to the coast, and so it is difficult 
to cross them. Although Yugoslavia has a long coast-line 
it is of very little use, and there is no large port. Crops can 
only be grown in a few of the more favoured valleys. To 
the north, near the Alps, the country is richer and has 
forests and mineral deposits. 

The Northern Plain, entirely cut off from the. influence 
of the IMediterrancan, has a continental climate — hot sum- 
mers and cold winters. But the soil in many parts is rich 
and much wheat and maize are grown, together with tobacco 
and sugar-beet. Zagreb is the principal town and has indus- 
tries connected with the local agriculture. Plums are grown 
on some low hills to the north and dried as prunes. This 
area is really the edge of the great Plain of Hungary. 

The Southern Region is large and varied, highest in 
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(ihe soulih and sloping on the whole northwards towards the 
Danube. The hills are somethncs forested, at other times 
clothed with mountain pastures suitable for cattle and 
sheep. There are deposits of iron, lead) and other minerals 
in places. But the most important parts of tlie region are 
the sheltered valleys, where wheat, maize, and fruits 
flourish. Large quantities of plums are grown and dried 
for export. The dried plums, or “ prunes,” are not often 
seen in this country, but are much used in other parts of 
Europe. They are also used in making a land of brandy, 
the national drink of thd Serbians. Other crops include 
the vine, sugaivbeet, hemp, and tobacco. Xotice the 
position jA the capital, Belgrade, at the nortliern end of 
the region 'on the Danube, and also Kish commanding 
the route to Salonica. 

Communications. — The State of Yugoslavia has two 
main outlets — one in the south through the Greek port of 
Salomca, the other in the north through the Italian port 
of Trieste. Another port in the north is Siisah adjoining the 
Italian port of A’tume, Although Yugoslavia has a long 
coast-line it has no good port, and is unfortunate in that its 
trade has to pass t!^ough other states. The state exports 
timber, fruit (primes), animals, wheat and maize, and 
imports manufactured goods. It is still somewhat im- 
developed, and in the main an agricultural country. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Show clearly the importance of Salonica to Greece and Tneo- 
Blavia. 

2. At the rad of the Great Wax YugodaTia and Italy both vonted 
Trieste and Fiume. Take each one and say erhich country you tlunk 
should have it, and why. 


‘ “ 'X- V '■ lN- s RUMANIA 

Rumania is a kingdom which has nearly doubled in 
size since the (^at War, and now includes a large part of 
the former Empire of Austria-Hungary. Jt is now nearly 
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as large as tlie Bombay Presidency and has nearly as many 
people. Forming a great curve of mountains tbrougb- 
out tbe centre of the country, and dhdding it into two 
distinct halves, are tbe Carpathian Mountains and the 
Transylvanian Alps. 

{a) The Wallachian Plain — ^the valley of the Lower 
Danube lies to the south-east of the mountains. 

(6) The mountains form a broad barrier through the 
country. 

(c) Transylvania and the Banat, on the west of the 
mountains, form a mass of hills and sheltered valleys. 

The Wallachian Plain has a continental climate 
with hot summers, cold winters, and a low ramfall, falling 
mainly in early summer. It is part of the steppe lands, 
and is now one of the great wheat-lands of the w^orld. 
Huge quantities of wheat, barley, and maize are grown, 
with oats on the poorer lands farther north. Bucharest, 
the capital, lies in this region, Galaiz and Braila are river 
ports on the Danube, but more important is Constanta 
on the Black Sea which is free from ice all the year. Many 
of the towns have developed industries connected with 
agricultme — flour milling, bre\vmg, distilling, and sugar 
making. 

The Mountains are forested up to 5000 feet. On the 
lower slopes are beech trees, on the higher parts soft 
wooded coniferous trees grow . The logs are floated dowm 
the rivers to saw-miUs at Galatz. Above the forests are 
mountain pastures with enormous numbers of sheep. 

In the foothills of the mountains, especially near 
Ploesti, are rich oilfields. The production of oil in Pumania 
is nearly double that of India. It is refined at Ploesti and 
sent by pipe line to Constanta. 

Transylvania and the Banat have valuable mineral ^ 
deposits — gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal — as yet 
httle developed. Many of the hills are wooded, large 
numbers of sheep are kept on the hiU pastures, w'hile 
cultivation is carried on in the valleys, ilaize is the 
principal crop. 
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Bumania is essentially an agricultural countn*. Its 
principal exports arc ■wheat, maize, timber, petroleum, and 
livestock ; its imports arc cotton and woollen goods and 
macliincr}'. 

Before leaving Bumania, notice the difficulty of getting 
from one part of the country to another owing to the 
mountains. The Danube is an international river, .shared 
by many nations. Ite lower course is frozen in the winter. 
Notice also where the Danube passes through the great 
gorge known as the Iron Gate, now made navigable. 


BULGARIA 

Bulgaria is a small and mountainous kingdom, lying 
to the north of Greece. It falls into three pnrtvs ; 

(а) The Valley of the Lower Danube in the north. 

(б) The Balkan Slountains and the Bhodope Mountains. 

(c) The Valley of the Maritza. 

Bulgaria lies outside the Mediterranean climate region 
and suffers from very cold ■winters. Compared with most 
of the countries of Europe, Bulgiaria is undeveloped. 
Agriculture is the cliief occupiition of the pco])lc, and 
two-thirds of them depend entirely on the agriculture, 
but the ciiltivation is of a primitive land. One-third of 
the whole cormtry — ^mostiy in the two valley regions— is 
cultivated ; rather less than one-third— mainly on the 
mountains — ^is imder forests of oak and beech. Large 
numbers of sheep and goats are kept on the mountain 
pastures, and large numbers of pigs feed on the acorns 
in the oak forests. The principal food crops arc wheat 
and maize ; large areas are also planted with tobacco and 
sugar-beet. Emit grows in abundance, cspeciall}’’ in the 
sheltered ■valleys of the south-west. The Maritza Valley 
used to be famous for a very valuable perfume, attar of 
roses, made from roses. A HttIc is still produced. 

Sofia, the capital, is the largest town. Notice its 
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important strategic position on the main railway route 
(the Orient Express Eoute) between Europe and Asia 
Minor. 

PhilippopoUs is the centre of the Maritza Valley. In 
the neighbourhood mulberry trees are grown and silk- 
worms fed on them. 

Riischiik is a river port on the Danube ; VarTia is on the 
Black Sea. 

Bulgaria exjoorts tobacco and cereals, and imports 
cotton and woollen goods. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Draw a sketcli-map to show tlie importance of the position of 
Sofia. 

2. What countries lie in the Basin of the Danube ? Discuss the 
importance of the river to each countrj’' through which it passes. 


RUSSIA 

Before the Great War Russia was the largest country 
in Europe, and, next to the British Empire, the Russian 
Empire was the largest in the world The old Russian 
Empire comprised one-seventh of aU the land of the globe. 
In 1917 there was a revolution in Russia, and the emperor 
(the Czar) abdicated. Many parts of the old Russia in 
Europe became separate, independent republics about 
which we have already learnt — Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Poland. MTiat is left now forms a number 
of republics which are grouped together as the U.S.S.R. 
(Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhes). The Union consists 
of one large state and a number of small ones. ' ' 

A Soviet Republic is quite different from alL other 
repubhes. All land, forests, minerals, livestock, factories, 
mines, railways, etc., belong to the State. The state is 
ruled by a council, or Soviet, elected by the people, at the 
head of which is the President. The Soviet makes laws 
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nnd rules according to vrliich the people may work the 
land or work in factories. So the Pre-sident is a very 
powerful man, and has much more power thsin the president 
of an ordinary republic. If the President and the Soviet 

— ■’ 0 



Fio. 302. — A. compaiison ol tlio temperatures of Lahore and Moscott. 


Both places aie far from tlie sea and have preat extremes of femwraliiro (con* 
tlncntal climate). Hut Xahote Is, of couisc, mueli better tban Moscovr. 


act wisely the rule may be good, but if they arc unjust the 
people may suffer ve^ greatly. 

Bussia in Europe is an enormous country, but almost 

S 
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entirely flat. To the east it is separated from Asia by the 
low mountain ridge of the Urals, in the extreme south-east 
are the Caucasus Mountains. The remainder is a -plain, 
rardy more than 500 feet above sea-level. The Valdai 
Hills, from wliich the great rivers of Russia take their rise, 
are not more than 1000 feet high. The greatest river of 
Russia is the Volga, which wanders across the country 
and is joined by many tributaries before it empties itself 
into the Caspian Sea, the largest lake in the world. More 
than half Russia is in the basin of the Volga. Important 
rivers flowing northwards are the Northern Dwina (to the 
Arctic Ocean) and the Western Duuna (to the Baltic Sea). 
Flowing southwards into the Black Sea are the Dniester, 
Drdeper, and Don, 

The whole of Russia is far removed from the influence 
of the sea, and has a very continental climate with great 
extremes of temperature. Of course the north is colder 
than the south, but in winter the whole country is frozen. 

Russia may be divided into seven natural regions, based 
on the natural vegetation of the country. Refer to Fig. 
303, and what we said about the natural vegetation and 
notice that Russia falls into these simple divisions : 

(а) The Tundra in the extreme north. 

(б) The Coniferous Forest Belt. 

(c) The Deciduous Forest Belt. 

,(d) The Steppes. 

(e) The Desert. 

(/) The Ural Region. 

(ff) The Caucasus Region. 

The Tundra, along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
is of little use. It is inhabited by a few Lapps and 
S amoye des who wander about with their reindeer. 
Murmaiisk, in the extreme north, has recently been con- 
nected with Leningrad by rad. Giving to the warm waters 
from the North Atlantic Ocean, it is free from ice, 

, The Coniferous Forest Belt is still largely coyered 
with natural forest. In the west, around the glacial lakes 
of Ladoga and Onega, cultivation is carried, on and flax 
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is grown. In the south-west lies Leningrad (formerly 
called Petrograd, and before that St. Petersburg). Notice 



Eio. 303. — ^Bnssia. 


the position of Leningrad on a deep inlet of the sea, giving 
access to the interior of Bustia, but at the same time eatily 
accessible by water from the industrial countries of North- 
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West Euiopc. Leningrad is guarded by the island foiteess 
of Kronstadt, but the new republics of Finland and Estonia 
now control tilie entrance to the gulf. The port of drcliangd, 
on the White Sea, is blocked by ice for five or six months 
of the year. 

The Deciduous Forest Belt covers a broad tract of 
land in the centre of Bussia. The forest has been cleared 
over large areas, especially in the west, and the bdt is in 
the main an agricultural one. The cMef crops are fax, 
rye, barley, oats, and potato^. Flax and linseed, together 
with Bussian hemp, are exported, but enough grain is not 
grown to feed the people. In the centre of this region 
lies 3ioscow, the capital of Bussia. Moscow is the centre 
of the Bussian railway system, and is well situated 
with regard to navigable nvers. Just to the south 
lies a coalfield. As a result Moscow has become the 
centre of an industrial region with many cotton mills, 
woollen miUs, and linen mills as well as engineering w'orks. 
Most of the trade from this region passes through Lenin* 
grad, ranee the port of BJga is no longer in Busraan 
/territory. 

The Steppes of South-Western Bussia are famous for 
their rich black soil, which is ideal for w'heat. So this 
region forms one of the great wheat lands of the world, and 
wheat is sent by rail and river to the Black Sea ports, 
especially Odessa, for export. Other crops, grown more 
for home use, are rye and barley and, in the wetter south- 
west, maize and sugar-beet. Li the heart of this region 
lies ^e Donetz Coal Basin, larger and richer than that of 
Moscow. Near by are rich deposits of iron ore, and large 
quantities of pig-iron are produced. Manganese ore also 
occurs. Big centres in the grain-growing region are Kiev 
and KJiarTcov. 

The Desert. — ^Eastwards the fertile steppes become 
drier and pass gradually into the salt deserts -round the 
north of the Caspian Sea. 

The Urals are famous for their richness in noinerals. 
The greater part of the world’s supply of platinum, as 
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«rell as gold, copper, and large quantities of iron ore, are 
obtained, especially near Perm. 

The Caucasus forms another rich mineral region, 
notable especially for the oilBelds around Baku, .^tcr 
the n.S.A. and Mesico, Bussia is the largcjst producer of 



Russia Is venr dllleTcnt from tlie other countries of Europe. Kotice that this 
church Is much more lUie a 2Iobammedan bnUOiDB. 


mineral oil in the world — about ^»per cent, of the world’s 
supply (I7.S.A. and Mexico ^ per cent.), and about six Kc' 
times as much as India. Much of the oil is used in Bussia, 
bfwg sent into the heart of the country by the Biver 
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Volga, but large quantises are sent from Balm to Batom 
on the Black Sea and exported from there. There are 
many other minerals in the Caucasus, but they are little 
touched at present. 

Communications of Russia. — ^Russia has a large 
number of navigable rivers, but they nearly all are frozen 
over in the winter. The largest of them all, the Volga, 


WAR 1914-1917 REVOLUTION 1917 

I EXPORTS 1918 
□ EXPORTS 1919 
I EXPORTS 1920 
Q EXPORTS 1921 
r~l EXPORTS 1922 
t • : 1 EXPORTS 1923 

1 . ■■ 1 EXPORTS 1924 

1 ' 1 EXPORTS 1925 

Pio. 305. — EEcct of vtir and xovolution on tho exports of Russia. 
Exports Id lOSG and 1D27 n'erc about tbc samo as lOSi. 

unfortunately flows into a lake (the Caspian Sea). There 
are 45,000 miles of railway. The Russian railways are of 
a larger gauge than those of the rest of Europe, and so 
trains cannot run direct from Russia to AVestern Europe. 

I ■ ■' ” ;■ \ population in I9/s. 

I. - ' • ■■r POPULATION IN 1923 AFT£R THE REVOLUTION. 
rr- r r m POPULATION IN 1923 OF INDEPENDENT STATES. 

I died of disease and famine after the REVOLUTION. 

Eig. 300. — ^Ilio olicct ot revolution on the people of European Russia. 


Production and Trade of Russia. — Russia has 
suffered very greatly from war, revolution, and famine. 
Erom 1917 to, 1922 enormous numbers of people died from 
' disease and starvation. Even now Russia is recovering 
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but slowly. The workers are less civilised than in other 
countries of Europe, and over the north of the country live 
in poor wooden huts. Fig. 306 shows the variation in the 
trade of Russia in recent years, and how it has suffered from 
the revolution. At the present time the other nations of 
the world find it difficult to trust the Soviet Government, 
and the trade is still very much less than when Russia was 
an Empire. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Say all you know about tlio present form of government in 
Russia. How does it diflcr from tho pre-war government ? 

2. Wbat arc the chief methods of transport in Russia ? 

3. What dilDciillica does Russia encounter in tho exportation of 
her products ? How docs sho overcome them ? 

4. How can you account for tho fact that Russia is tho most back- 
ward country of Europe as far as tho general population is concerned ? 


EUROPE (GENERAL) 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe and account for the movement of tho centres of European 
civilisation northward. 

2. Draw a sketch-map of Eurasia, marking the chief land and sea 
routes between tho two continents. 

3. Describe briefly tho chief fold mountains of Europe showing their 
connection with the fold mountains of Asia. Draw a sketch-map to 
illustrate your answer. 

4. Europe is sometimes called a peninsula of Asia. How far is this 
true 1 

5. What changes were made in tho political boundaries of tho 
Balkan States after tho Great War T What reason can you give for 
thcfo changes 1 

0. Divide Europe into natural vegetation regions, dcscnbmg each 
one briefly. 

7. Europe depends verj’ largely on other continents for the raw 
materials for her industries. What raw materials docs she produce 
benself, and where arc they manufactured ? 

8. Describe briefly and account for tho climate of the Jledifcrranean. 

9. “Tho importance of a port depends upon the richness of its 
hinterland." Discuss this statement with referenco to Marseilles, 
Liverpool, London. Hamburg, Lisbon, Oslo, Riga, Trieste. 

10 Draw sketch-maps to illustrate the position of tho following 
tomis’: Paris, 't'icnna, Basle, Madrid, Strassburg, Sofia, Leningrad. 
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11. What is meant by an international river ? What rivers of 
Europe ought to bo international ? Why ? 

\2. Compare and contrast Scandinavia and Italy. 

13. Write a brief description of the Danube Basin 

14. To ■whom do you think Alsace-Lorraine should belong, and why ? 

15. Divide Prance into natural regions, describing one fully. 

16. Write an account of the industrial development of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

17. Write an account of the mineral wealth of Europe imder the 
folloOTng headings ; Coal, iron, copper, and lead. 

18. Compare and contrast the climate of Western Trance and North- 
Eastern Russia. 



0. NORTH AJMERICA 

1. POSITION AND SIZE 

Look fiist at Fig. 307 and notice tlic position of three 
important lines of latitude and longitude. From north 
to south right through the centre of the continent is the 
longitude of 100“ west. Roughly half tlie continent lies 
to ^e east of this line and roughly half to the west. The 
Arctic Circle (latitude GG^“ N.) runs through the north of 
the continent across BaiBn Island and the south of Green- 
land— that is, almost across the broadest part of the con- 
tinent. Notice how in this latitude America is only 
separated from Asia by the narrow Bering Strait, and the 
European island of Iceland is very near Greenland. Very 
roughly the continent is shaped like a triangle, with the 
base in the north and tapering southwards. Now look at 
the Tropic of Cancer, winch cuts through the narrow part 
of the continent. It passes throng the ^ of the Cali- 
fornian Peninsula, but just misses tip of the Peninsula 
of Florida. One other point is useful— latitude 49“ N. 
marks the boundary between Canada and the United 
States for a great distance. 

North America is the third largest continent next to 
Asia and Africa. It is nearly eight million square miles, 
and is €000 miles from north to south. 

2. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

North America falls very simply into three divisions ; 

(1) The Western Mountains, or Rocl^ Mountain 
System. 
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(2) Tlie Central Plains. 

(3) The Eastern Highlands. 

(1) The Roclcy Mountain System is a great system of 
young fold mountains, and forms part of the great gh-dle 
of mountain which sm'rounds the Pacific Ocean. The 
mountains were raised up at about the same time as the 



Eia. 307. — ^The position and size of North America. 


Himalayas or the Alps. The Eocky Mountain System does 
not consist of one great range, but of a number of parallel 
ranges. In the north the ranges are close together btit get 
gradually higher as we go from the coast inland. There is 
first the fine Coast Kange, then a series of small jfiateaux, 
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t-lien tlie hity Selkirk Eange, and finally tke Roelcy Moim- 
tains themselves. Farther south the whole system gets 
very much broader, and between the ranges are great 



Fia. 308. — Tho main physical features of North America, showing tho 
threo main physical divisions of the continent. 


The .arrows indicate the direction of slope of the Central Plains (Prairies) and the 
Plateau of Labrador. l=Platcau of Yukon; 2=Coiumbia Plateau; 
3— Colorado Plateau; 4— Plateau of Slcxico. 

plateaux. Along the coast lies the Coast Range, behind 
which are the important valleys (if California. Then 
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comes the lofty Cascade Eange 
and the Sierra Nevada. Be- 
tween the Cascade Mountains 
or the Sierra Nevada and the 
main range of the Eoclv}’’ Moim- 
tains themselves lies the region 
of great Plateaux. Passing 
into Mexico still farther south, 
the Eoclcy Mountain System 
again becomes narrower and 
passes finally as a single chain 
through the Isthmus of Panama, 
Follow aU these points carefully 
on Fig. 308. 

(2) The Central Plains. 
Although the whole of- the 
centre of North America is 
occupied by land which is 
nearly flat, or only gently 
wav}’-, you must not think it 
is all loivland. There are two 
great areas of lowland, one 
round the Hudson Bay in the 
north, and one round the Gulf 
of Mexico. These two lowland 
areas are nearly connected 
along the line of the Mississippi 
and Eed rivers and the region 
of the Great Lakes. But west- 
wards the ground rises very 
gently and gradually, becoming 
higher and higher until the 
Eocky Moimtains are reached. 
You will be able to understand 
this more easily if you look at 
the section. Fig. 309. 

(3) The Eastern Highlands. 
In the east of North America 
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tbere are tliree great liigliland areas : The Iiigli plntena 
of Greenland, the old Laurcnlian Plateau (or Plateau 
of Labrador), and the Appalachian System of Slovmtains. 
The Plateau of Labrador slopes down graduail}' to the 
Hudson Bay lowlands. Between the southern part of 
the Appalachian Jilountains and the sea is an important 
coastal plain. 

3. RIVERS AND LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA 

There are two groups of rivens ; 

{a) Those which drain the Roclcy Mountain System 
and flow usually to the Pacific Ocean. 

(h) Those which drain the Central Plains and flow 
usually to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The great water parting is formed by the main crest 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

(a) Belonging to the first group are the Yukon in the 
cold north, the Fraser in Canada, the Columbia with its 
tributary the Snake, and the Colorado, famous for its canyon, 
in the United States. Amidst the Rocli}' Mountains and 
on the plateaux there are numerous lalces. The largest 
is the great Salt Lake of Utah. This lake is in a very dry 
part of the United States and has no outlet to the sea. 

{h) All over the lowlands of the north-east are numerous 
shallow lakes. In the far north are the Great Slave Lake 
and the Great Bear Lake Avhich drain by the Mackenzie 
River into the Arctic Ocean. In the centre of Canada is 
Lake Winnipeg. Flowing into this lalce are the Saskat- 
chewan River and the Red River, and the lake itself has 
an outlet to the Hudson Bay through Nelson River. On 
the borders of Canada and the United States are the Great 
Lakes — Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, all 
draining b}* the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
These lakes form a fine navigable water-way, from the west 
of Lake Superior to the east of Lake Erie, but farther 
east, between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, are the famous 
Niagara Falls. A canal has now been built round' the 
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falls, so tliat tlie smaller ocean steamers can pass from the 
A.tlantic right into Lake Superior. 

Nearly the whole of the Central Plains in the United 
States are in the basin of the Blississippi River. Notice 
the great tributaries of this river — ^the Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Red rivers from the west and the Oliio from the east 
The main river flows southwards into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Finally we must notice the rivers down the east coast 
of the United States. They are short, but important, 
because they have cut gaps through the Appalachian 
Mountains and the easiest routes from the coast inland are 
along the river valleys. The most important is the Hudson 
and its tributary the Mohawk, the Delaware, and the 
Potomac. 


4. GEOLOGY 

The Rocky Mountain System, like most of the great 
fold mountains of the world, consists of a great variety of 
rocks. In some parts valuable ores' are found such* as gold 
in the Yukon, various minerais m the United States, and 
silver in Mexico. You remember that when we were 
studying India we learnt that oflfields occur on the flanks 
of great fold ranges such as the Himalayas. This is par- 
ticMarly true of America. The United States and Mexico 
produce nearly nine-tenths of the mineral oil of the world, 
and the great oilfields are found on the/a7ifo of the Rocky 
Mountain System — both on the west in California and on 
the east in Central United States. 

The whole of the north-east of the continent is formed 
by a mass of old hard crystalline rocks, very- like the rocks 
of the Deccan in India. This area is called the “ Canadian 
Shield,” and many places are very rich, in minerals — ^iron, 
copper, silver, gold, cobalt, nidrel? ahe Appalachian 
Moimtains are older than the Rockies, and 'it is on the 
western side of them that the greatest coalfields are found 
— ^in Pennsylvania. Important oilfields are also found on 
the western flank of these mountains. Underljing most 
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of the remaindci of the Central Plain's arc young soft 
rocks. 

Long after the zaonntnin systems ircrc formed, but 
many thousands of years ago. Korth ^Vmcrica \r.is very 
much colder than it is now. The whole of the north of the 
continent was covered by a great sheet of ice. A. huge 
ice sheet still covers Greenland at the present day. You 
have learnt that ice when it moves over a country is able 
to scoop out hollows. The great ice sheet which once 
covered Canada did this, and so we find all over the north- 
east of the continent large numbers of lakes, big and 
small, occupying the holloira made by the ice sheet. In 
many places the ice scraped off nil the loose soil from the 
land and crushed up many hard rocks, and so we find large 
stretches of almost bare rock. But in other places the 
crushed rock was ^mwn all over the surface, and left 
behind when the ice sheet melted. So we find the northeni 
part of the Central Plains is covered nith a thick mantle 
of ** glacial drift.” 

. 5. CLIMATE 

Temperate. — North America is in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and so its cold season is the same as ours. 
January is usually the coldest month. Look at Fig. 
310, which is a temperature map for the month of 
January. You notice that the isotherm of 32°, or 
freezing point, cuts right across the continent, and 
that more than half the continent has a temppiature 
below freezing in January. You see that the line 
makes a big bend southwards, and that the west coast 
is mudi warmer than the cast coast. IVliy should this 
be ? The west coast is kept warm by the irduence of the 
warm North Pacific Drift, a current which flows across tire 
Pacific Ocean from Japan to the coast of British Columbia. 
The warm, moist S.'W. Anti-Trade "Winds also blow across 
the ocean and help to keep the west coast warm, but their 
warming influence is not much felt beyond the Bochy 
Mountain barrier. Occasionally, however, a warm wind 
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laiovm as the “ cliinook ” (waTin because it is descending 
and becoming denser) blows down from the mountains to 
the plains, providing a welcome relief from the intense cold. 
The centre of the continent is very cold because it is far 
from the sea ; icy winds blow from the Arctic regions, and 
there is no mountain barrier to hinder them. Compare this 



Fig. 310. — The temperature of North America in January. 


with Asia, where the mountains run from west to cast 
and prevent the cold northern winds from reaching India. 
The east coast feels the moderating influence of the sea a 
little, but there is a cold current flowing southwards near 
the coast. So New York, although in the same latitude 
as Naples, is below freezing point in January. 

Now let US' look at conditions in July, when the sun is 
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shining verticallr over Mexico, and there is a small area 
■where the temperature is more than 90®. At this season 
the ■west coast is kept cool bv the influence of the sea, but 
the centre of the continent gets very warm. Even as far 
north as the Arctic Circle the temperature is nearly GO". 
On the east coast, the Gulf Stream is stronger than the 



Fio. 311. — Tho temperature of Xortk America in July. 

cold current from the north, and New York is nearly as 
hot in July as Bombay. 

Winds . — A large part of North America, lying, like the 
British Isles, in Temperate latitudes, has its climate and 
■weather confeolled by cyclones and anticyclones (cf. p. 56). 
But although, as sho^wn in Fig. 249, winds may thus be felt 
from all points of the compass, the dominant direction is 
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soutli-westerly, as in Britain, and so the position of the 
main mountain ranges on the western side of the continent 
very ginatly influences the distribution of rainfall (cf. 
Figs. 312 and 313). 

South of about latitude 32° the Trade Winds are blowing 
and bring rain to the south-eastern part of the U.S.A., 



Fig. 312. — The mountain ranges and regular -winds of North America. 

Compare this map carefully with the rainfall map. 

the West Indies, and Central America. They are robbed of 
their moisture in crossing so much land, and so in winter the 
land beyond the Rocky Mountains is dry. But in the 
summer the sim makes the plateau of Mexico very hot and 
a local monsoon blows from the Pacific Ocean. On the 
west coast, farther north, there is a small but important 
region where the Anti-Trade Winds blow in winter, but, 
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o^ving to tlie swing of the wind system?, not in siiminer. 
This region, wliich centres around San Francisco, has thins 
a jMediterranean Climate. 

Rainfall. — ^Remember what has been said about the 
winds and you will easily understand the rainfall. The 
northern part of the west coast and the Pacific slopes 



Fig. 313. — The rainfall of Aorlli America for the ivholc year. 

Ifotice very carefully the pood ron^^tant rainfall where the Antl-Tnulc winds or 
Trade winds are blowing lor the whole year. Notice the dry pletoaux between 
the main crest of the Hookies and the coactal ranges (rain shadow area). 
Notice how the rainfall decreases from the Atlantic coa'^t inland. 

of the Rockies get a good rainfall all the year round from 
the South-Westerlies. Many of the deep valleys between 
the ranges of the Rocky Mountain System are sheltered 
from the rainj’’ winds and remain very dry. This hea%’y 
rainfall is due to the warm winds being forced to rise over 
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tile Iiigli mountains, and it is heaviest in winter, when the 
mountains are coldest and the cyclones are most frequent 
and most intense. "Y^Hien the winds reach the ’ Central 
Plains they are dry, and as they are descending, and so 
getting warmer, they do not drop any moisture. The 
Plains thus get most of their rainfall in summer, when the 
hot air rising causes thunderstorms. The ]\Iediterranean 
Region, farther south on the west coast, has its rain, of 
course, only in the winter. The South-Eastern States, 
West Indies, and the east coast of Central America get a 
good rainfall all the year round from the Trade Winds, 
but the western coasts of Mexico and Central America get 
their rainfall from the local monsoon in summer. 

6. NATURAL VEGETATION 

The vegetation zones of North America are very simple. 

(a) Tundra stretches as a belt across the north from 
Alaska to Labrador. 

(b) The Coniferous Forest belt lies to the south of the 
Tundra and also' stretches right across the continent. 
Coniferous Forest also occupies most of the Rocky ]\Ioun- 
tains in the north, and farther south wherever the rainfall 
is sufficient. The higher parts of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains are also covered with Coniferous Forests. 

(c) Cool Temperate Deciduous Forest occirrs down the 
west coast and in the North-Eastern United States. In 
both cases, however, the forests are different from those 
of Europe, because mixed with the deciduous trees are . 
many evergreen trees. In the west are the giant Sequoia 
and Douglas Firs ; in the east are larches and spruces. On 
the map. Fig. 314, the forests with Douglas Firs have not 
been separated from the more northern coniferous ‘forests. 

(d) Temperate Grasslands, or Prairies, occupy a great 
triangle in the centre of the continent. They gradually 
get drier towards the west. 

(e) Mediterranean Vegetation occupies a small area on 
the Pacific coast. 

(f) Deserts occupy the dry plateaux of the Rocky 
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Aloimiains in tHe United States and Mexico. The plateaux 
are high above the sea-level, and so they arc cold in winter, 
but get hot in summer. 



Eia. 314. — 'The vegetation of North America. 

(g) Warm Temperate Forests occupy the south-eastern 
part of the United States. 
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(li) Hot "Wd Evergreen Forests occupy Central America 
and the West Indies. 


7. POPULATION 

The native inhabitants of North America are the Ked- 
skins, or American Indians. They were mostly himters, 
and roamed over -the great grasslands and lived mainly 



Fig. 315. — ^The population of Hoith America. 

Each dot represents 300,000 '(haU-a-mOlIon) people or 5 laldis ol people. This 
map Is on the same scale as the population maps of the other continents. 

on the flesh of wild animals. In Mexico and Central 
America some of the American Indians, ei^ecially the group 
known as the, Aztecs, were much more highly dv^ed 
and built themselves flne cities. The existence of the 
northern part of North America was known long ago to 
the people of Norway, but when we talk about the dis- 
covery of America by Europeans, we refer to the dis- 
covery of t^e West In^es in 1492 by Columbus. Columbus 
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was seeking a new route from Eur 0 ]v to nn'l tlionclit 
the new land lie had found wa's r'-nlly pan of India. 0 -t 
the voyage of Cohnnhus. many arivi'iilnroiM iravell'M''’ 
sailed to explore the now land. Aft»-r a liMl*- wJiil'- ICiiro- 
penns went to settle along the cast cfi:i.st. Frenchmen 
settled in the north, and so we find J-'n-iich .'•till the 
language of Quebec; Kngli-slimen .'=*‘ttli-d farther f-oiuh, 
and from these settlers ha\-c arisen the areatc-t re]juhlic 
in the world — ^thc United .States of America. The Uiiired 
States separated from England in ITT."). 

8. POLITIC.\L DIVISIONS 

Stretching right ncro.-:s the north of the cnntiiant 
the Dominion of Canada, an imjairtant part of the I3riti-.h 
Empire. Canada is one of the .'self-rrovcrning doniimons 
of the British Commonwealth of nations. It i>. divkh-d into 
a number of provinces. Separated from Canada in govern- 
ment is the island of Newfoundland. Canada is nearly 
tivice the size of India. 

The United Stntc.s of America .slretrhe.s right across the 
continent, to the south of Canada, and is nearly the same 
size. Ala.ska, in the cold north-west, belongs to the U.S.A., 
which also dominates Cuba and Porto Rico. The United 
States of America has also the prindpal right over the land 
on either side of the Panama Canal. Mc.vico is n large 
republic south of the United States. Centml America 
is dmded between six small republics and the Briti.sh 
Colony of British Honduras. The big island of Haiti is 
divided between two negro republics; the island of 
Jamaica and most of the smaller islands of the 'West 
Indies belong to the British Empire. 

CANADA 

A hundred years ago Canada was occu])icd by small 
numbers of American Indians who roamed the prairies 
hunting the buffalo. In the cast were French and British 
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settlements, whilst the Hudson’s Bay Company had small 
Ivrading ports round Hudson Bay. In a country twice 
the size of the wiiole of the Indian Empire, there were pro- 
bably fewer people than there arc in the city of Calcutta. 
Canada has grown rapidly in the last fifty years, and there 
are now about 10,000,000 people in the country. Of these 
only 100,000 are American Indians. The remainder are 
wiiitc people— -descendants of British, French, and other 
settlers. 

Canada may be divided into four natural regions : 

(а) The Rocky ^fountains and the Pacific Coast. 

(б) The Xorth {Tundra and Coniferous Forests). 

(c) The Prairies. 

(rf) The St. Lawrence Basin and Maritime Pro\inces. 

The Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast lie 
mainly in the Province of British Columbia. The northern 
part constitutes the Yukon Territory. The whole 
region is mountainous and very difierent in all respects 
from the remainder of Canada. The coast is like that of 
Norway — mountainous islands and peninsulas, separated 
by deep fiords and straits. The largest island is Vancouver 
Island, about the same size ns Ceylon. Near the coast of 
the mainland lies the lofty Coast Range, behind it a series 
of dry plateaux, then the Sclldrk Range, and finally the 
Roclty Mountains themselves. In the north is tlie Yukon 
Pkteau, drained bj’ the Yukon River, and situated partly 
in Canada, partly in jUaska. The w'hole region is under 
the influence of the South-West Anti-Trade Winds ; thus 
tlic exposed mountain chains are very wet, whilst sheltered 
valleys and plateaux in rain-shadow areas may be very 
dry. The coast is kept mild by the influence of the North 
Pacific Drift. In many respects the climate of tlie coast 
is similar to that of the British Isles, in the same latitude. 
Except in the higher pa7:ts, tlie hills and mountains are 
forest-covered. The forests are of fine coniferous trees 
such as the Douglas Fir, Red Cedar, and White Pine. 
Lumbering . is an important industry. Many parts of 
British Columbia are rich in minerals, especially copper. 
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In. Yukon were the celebrated Klondike Goldfields. Being 
situated far to the north, the pioneer gold miners of 
Klondike suffered terribly in the past from cold. The 
fisheries of the Facihe coast are world famoiis. The 
sn lmoii lives part of its life in the sea and part in rivers. 
Every year enormous numbers of salmon move up tlie 
Fraser Biver and other rivers, and are netted either in the 
rivers or in the sea. The salmon arc tinned and exported 
all over the world. True sea fishing is also carried on. The 
warm, sheltered valleys of the southern part of British 
Columbia are famous for their fruit orchards — ^apples, 
pears, cherries and plums, with peaches and grapes in the 
warmest parts. The Eocky Mountains themselves form 
a great barrier between British Cohunbia and Eastern 
Canada. At great expense two railways have been built 
across them. One, the famous Canadian Pacific Eailway, 
starts from Vancouver, goes up the Fraser Eiver and then 
along its tributary the Thompson, and passes through the 
Kicldng Horse Pass. The other, the Canadian National 
Kail way, was built later. It has two lines, one from Van- 
couver following the same route as the C.P.E. for part of 
the way, the other from Prince Bupert. Both lines join 
and pass through the main chain by the Yellowhead Pass. 

Vancouver is the principal city in British Columbia. 
Notice carefully its position (Fig. 317). Victoria, on 
Vancouver Island, guards the entrance both to Vancouver 
and also to the American port of Seattle. Vancouver has 
a big trade with Japan and China, and tlurough the Panama 
Canal. 

Prvice Rupert, farther north, is a terminus of the C.N.B., 
and a second centre of the fisliing industry. Banff (Alberta) 
is a summer resort in the heart of the Bockies ; near by 
are small coalfields. 

The Gold North. — To the north of Canada are 
numerous islands, uninliabited except for a few Eskimo, 
and covered ndth ice and snow for most of the year. The 
Eskimo lives mainly on fish caught through holes in the 
ice. The Northern part of the mainland is occupied by 
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tundra. As one moves .sontlnvards trees nmdually n])5'ear, 
and one enters the Coniferon-s Forest Belt. The forc.st 
stretches in a broad belt across C’anada from Alaska to 
Labrador, and as far southwards as the shore.' of the Great 
Lakes. In tlie early dav-s of the devel(i[)rii(*rit of ( V.nada 
the Hudson’s Bay Company traded largely in fur.'? obtained 
from the animals of the.''-e northern forests. B'ild animals 
are getting scarcer ; furs are obtained now largely from 



Fio. .‘J17. — Tiio position of Vancouver and .S'e.iUlc. 
h'otice that Victoria, on Vniicouvcr I.<;lan(l, controls the entry to linth rort.s. 


animak reared on “ fur farms.” Lumbering and the cutting 
of “ pulpwood ” for paper-making are the main industry 
over most of this region, especially near the Great Lakes. 
The trees are cut when the snow is on the ground ; the 
logs are dragged over the slippery snow to be floated 
down the rivers when the snow melts. The saw-mills arc 
usually found where water power is available, as at Sault 
Ste. Marie. There are enormous undeveloped resources 
of water power in all this region. Underlying nearly the 
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■whole of the Coniferous Forests is the mass of old hard 
rocks known as the Canadian Shield, or sometimes as the 
Lanreutian Plateau. Many parts have not been properly 
explored for minerals, and the most important mineral 
region at present known is north of the Great Lakes around 
Sudbury. Sudbury now produces four-fifths of the world’s j 
supply of nickel and large quantities of copper as well. 
Large iron ore deposits are known near Sudbury. Around 
Cobalt are large deposits of silver ore, whilst more cobalt 
ore is available than the world needs. Gold is also found 
at Porcupine and Kirkland Lakes, and these regions now 
produce four-fifths of the gold of Canada. 

The Coniferous Forest Belt is too cold for agriculture 
except along its southern borders, and the soil is usually 
poor. The region is likely to advance in mining and 
lumbering rather than in agriculture. 

The island of Newfoundland, separate in Government 
from Canada, really forms part of this region. It has 
extensive iron ore and other mineral deposits, but is 
spe^lly famous for thej god fisheries o f its southern shores. ' 
/The Prairies of Canadaloim^^t of the great triangle 
m treeless grassland in the centre of the North American 
Continent. The land gradually rises from the level of 
Lake Winnipeg on the east to the foot of the main Hocldes 
on the west. The rainfall, too, decreases from east to west, 
and in the south-west it is too dry for agriculture without 
irrigation. The prairies are often dhided into tlucc parts : 

(a) The low prairies, west of Lake Winnipeg and around 
the Red River. This area was once the bed of a great 
lake, and has a damp, rich soil and a moderate rainfall, 
and forms one of the richest wheaiJands in the w'orld. 

{b) The middle prairies, farther west, are somewiiat 
drier but still form rich wheatlands. 

(c) The high prairies are drier, and wheat can only be ' 
growrn in the best parts. Irrigation from streams from the 
Rock}’ Mountains (such as the Bow River) has been carried 
out, and the area is being developed. At present tliis 
is mainly a cattle-ra nching area. The grass is rather poor 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRAIRIES 

1. Firstly railways arc built; then people come and 
settle on the land. 
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Fig. 31s. — ^Diagram illustrating the development of the prairies of Canada. 
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for cattle, but tbe animals are allowed to wander over 
large areas. 

Over tbe whole of the prairies the winteis are cold 
and the summers are warm or hot. WTieat can be grown 
(except in the south-west where it is too dry) wherever the 
temperature is 60° or more for at least three months of 1 
the year. In 1928, the Prairies of Canada, with only”^ 
2,000,000 people, sowed 23,000,000 acres of wheat and 
produced 500,000,000 bushels of wheat ; the Province of 
the Punjab, uith 20,000,000 people, sowed 7,000,000 acres 



Pio. 310. — ^Live stock on the prairies. 

noises. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Poultry. 

1001 . ‘339,089 04rl,625 180,605 200,281 1,717,019 

1911 . 1,194,005 1,808,031 285,130 712,222 8,432,423 

1923 . 2,328,831 3,747,722 469,570 1,677,784 19,020,966 

1926 . 2,390,274 3,528,410 614,260 1,714,560 10,357,621 

of wheat and produced 100,000,000 bushels. In this area, 
too, enormous quantities of oats and barley are produced 
and, on the poorer soil, rye. The -oats and barley are 
often grown towards the north, in regions a little too ■« 
cold for wheat. Another crop is flax, whilst large quanti- 
ties of fodder are grown for feeding the cattle. Large 
numbers of eggs are produced, as well as butter. There 
are large. numbers, too, of pigs. The Prairies of Canada 
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Such tonn; couini:ncc hy bcins Suit » ^mMI rnlI>'GlInn nt unoilcn birtbllniri. All .iroMnil arc tlio vnst iili 'all lu'l- 'ii iin 

prairies (WainwriEht, Canaila). 
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have been developed with great rapidity. In 1900 the 
area under crops was only one-tenth of what it is now ; 
the population only one-iifth; there was not a single 
town with 50,000 people. The marvellous development 
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has been made possible by the railways. The rivers of 
the prairies flow either towards the cold north or into 
Lake Winnipeg, and then through Nelson Biver into 
Hudson Bay. The entrance to Hudson Bay is frozen over 
for nine months of the year. So nearly all the grain has to 
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he pent to the great juirt? hy railwtiy. The grain is taken 
to tlie railway by cans nr motors, and loailofi inrn srain 
elevators. -The grain i” tln*n shot into largi' railway tnick.s. 
and when th«- tria ks re.ieh ih*’ s'-ajuirts tin* grain is shot 
ptTiiight into the st'-ann-r. TIi'T!' i>- no nei*J to ii-' hag- 
at all. The towns of the pnnries an* gram-eollectnig 
centre?- -('filifini tihc wnehing eentre), Krfmnntnn. Rvimn, 



t/’/iifo - Cannifiaii Aalmnal Ilailirafft. 

Fso. 322. — ITandling wheat in bulk — a groin elevator in ranada. 

The wlieat rollerteil from tlie prairie*. Onrerl In ihe blj; main elernton, «iirli ai 
t1io>c rliouii 111 tlie plrtim-. Tlie wheat Is poiinne thiuuah the xniall bind: 
pipe anil loadlni; the wapoii fhon-n 


and Sashatoon.^ They have all appeared since 1900. The 
l.*ifgest dfy of all, IVinnijicg, is now about as large as Delhi ; 
fifty years ago it had less that 1000 people. The two 
great railway systems arc the C.P.R. and the C.IV.E. 
(Canadian National Railways). There are few wooded 
areas on the prairies, but there arc useful deposits of brotra 
and other coal in several places and of enormous extent. 

s 
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The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Coast. — 
The lowlands on either fflde of the St. Lawrence Biver, 
as well as the land north of Lakes Erie and Ontario^ form 
another rich agricultural area. Unlike the prairies, these 
areas have been developed by white people for more than 
200 years. This region forms part of the great provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. Together with these may be taken 
the Atlantic provinces of New Brunswick, Prince Edward 



Kotico that most of tho wheat comes from the prairies of Conada and the United 

States. 

Island, and Nova Scoria. Nearly three-fourths of the 
people of Canada still live in this region, but the population 
is not increasing as it is on the prairies. The natural 
vegetation is woodland or forest consisting of a misture 
of coniferous and deciduous trees. The farming in this 
region is more lilre it is in England,^ and mixed farming 
ds, the rule. Oats, wheat, barley, and rye are all grown, 
as well as huge quanrities of potatoes. More important 
srill is dairy farming. More than half the cows of 




S13 



Fio. 32t.— Tho St. Lawrcnco Lowlands and New England. All land over GOO feet, dotted. 
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Canada are in tliis region, as well as two'tliirds of the sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. The valleys of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Ontario are celebrated for their fruit 
orchards, especially of apples. Along the sea-coast the 
fisheries are enormously important. iE'ishing is nnTripd on 
both near the coast itself and farther out to sea on the 
Great Banks. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have important coal- 
fields, and produce half the coal of Canada. 



Pro. S25. — ^Kcy to tho map of the St. Lairzcnco Loirlands, showing the 

natotol regions. 


Owing to the nearness to the sea the climate of this 
region is less severe than that of the prairies, but the 
Cold Labrador Current causes the winters to be cold. The 
St. Lawrence is blodred with ice for three or four months 
of the year, so that the ports of Montreal and Quebec 
cannot be used, but the Atlantic ports of N nb fay and 
Saint John are open all the year. 

The manufactures of Canada are nearly all in this 
area. OUawa^ the capital of Canada, is the centre of the 
pulp, paper and timber industry ; Montreal, the largest 
ciiy, with 10 lakhs of people, has many factories ; Qiiebeo 
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raalces Ipatlior and ocitlon ptuul'S ; T'lr/w'n iron anrl 
steel and cloth work-=. and use's ]io\ver from the Fall's. This 
recion adjoins one of the indu^;^ial di-lrirts of the United 
.^tate.-* and shares in .soni** of tin* trades, r.t/. the nnnnfanture 
(tf motor-cars. 

Canada is now a very important inanufaeturinp country 
— ^thc serond mosr inijmrtant (after Britain) in tlie Britisli 
Empire and sixth in the world. 

The River St. Lawrence i.s navisrahle hy ocean .steamer? 
as far ns 3Ionlre.il. From there .smaller .«teainer.s can go 
through Lake Untario. rhe Niagara Canal. Lakes Eric and 
llunin. through the Soo Canal to Lake Siqie.i-ior, thus 
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Fic. 3S0.— Tlie exports of (‘.moita. 
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Fig. .127. — The c.xports of India. 

HoUi nrc nialcuUurM conntrk-s lint tli>> exiinrts or Cnna’In nre non ot nrenter 
value tlnn tliosc of India 


reaching Fort William or Fort Arthur, two great grain 
liorts not far from Winnipeg. 

Trade of Canada.— Canada is still largely an agricnl- 
toral and mining country'. Like India, it c.vports food to 
feed the countdes of Europe and imports manufactured 
goods. Look at Fig. 326 and compare it with Fig. 327 
showing the exports of India. Tlic value of the trade of 
Canada is now more than that of India. Notice the largest 
ports. In the west the chief is Vancouver ; in the cast 
arc Montreal, Saint John, Halifax, and Quebec. 

An attempt is being made to develop Churchill on 
.Hudson Bay ; it is the nearest port to the wheatlands. 
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but the entiance to Hudson Bay is only free from ice for 
a few months of the year. 

30 to 40 per cent, of the exports go to Great Britain, 
40 per cent, to the United iStates ; of the imports 17 per 
cent, come from Great Bntain, 65 per cent, from U.S.A. 
There is very little trade between India and Canada. 
Both are agricultural countries and they are very far apart. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Dcscrilio a jounicy across Canada by the C.P.R. 

2. Givo an account of tho ports of Canada and their trade. 

3. Compare and contrast British Columbia and Scandina\*ia. 

4. Write an account of tho lumbering industry of Canada. 

5 . What mining industries exist in Canada, and \rlicrc ? 

G. Describe a year in tho life of a farmer on tho Prairies. 

7. In what ways do yon think Canada will progress in tho future ? 
S. Dcscribo and account for the position of tho following towns : 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Calgaiy, Halifax, and Churchill. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The great republic known as the United States of 
America was founded by the “ Declaration of Independ- 
ence ” in 1776. It is roughly the same size as Canada'’, 
but is situated almost entirely in the Temperate Zone, and 
has 112,000,000 people, against Canada’s 10,000,000. It 
is thus tvdee the size of the India Empire, and has about 
one-third of the people. About 250,000 people are American 
Indians, descendants of the original natives of the contment; 
10,000,000 are Negroes, descendants of slaves brought 
originally from AMca, whilst the remainder are wMte 
people who have left the crowded counlaries of Europe 
during the last 300 years and settled in the new land. 
The U.S. A. have vast natural resources of coal, oil, metals, ' 
and land, and have become one of the richest nations in 
the w'orld. 

We may divide this vast country into a number of 
natural regions : 

' (a) The North-Western Pacific Coast, joining and really 
forming part* of the Pacific Coast Region of Canada. 



ajcekk’a 
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(6) The Mcdilerrantan R^'iiion. 

(c) The Rocky ^rniintain riareau::. 

('?) The Interior Gra^'-laiHls. 

(r) The South-Eavt. 

(/) The Appalaciiian Ri'irff'n. 

(fl) Tlie ^*ow IJiiL'hinfl Repion. 

The North-Western Pacific Coast. — We learnt nnflcr 
Canada of the valuaJJe fort-'t*? of the Rocky Mountains, and 



Fio. 32S. — The natural ropion« ol the United States and jiarl ol Canada. 

Tlifi Pralrlr* of C-snaili: 1 Tl" I/iw rralrl'-; S Tlii> Miililli* l*rnlrlf<i: 3 The 
null I’f.ilrK*. Till’ I'ralriP* of tiji* fiiHnl Stnlc: -1 Tip- lilKh rralrlca, 
IiipIiiiIIiib tl.e J-'iiiil- ; « TIi- lla>ln. Xorlh-l .i-l-rii AiiKrim : 
.l.Tii" St. T.niri-nec Yallpy ; U, TlieMarillnie J’ro\inri-.iif l'.ii:ada; C, The 
Jfi'iv Jlnsl'iiiil Stale. 

the rich sheltered vnlley.s in the .‘tontli of British Columbia. 
This region cNtcnds into the United iStatc.s. There is one 
large valley, the Puget Sound, whicli grows fruits similar 
to tho.«e of IBritish Columbia. The forests of Douglas Fir 
arc extensively worked. Coal occiu's. In this region is 
the port of Seattle (see Fig. 317), Avhicli lias a large trans- 
Paeifio trade, as well as a trade with the U.S. possession 
of Alaska in the cold north. Notice in your atlas the rail- 
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way routes tlureading their way across the plateau from this 
region. 

Tho Mediterranean Region.— We have learnt that a 



lasXova Scotia; S^^PcnnBylvanla; SnSoutlicrn Appnlacliion ; 4Bn]inoIs; 
Si^Ivniisas-OIdaliamn Fields. 



l^Xhc Californian Fields; 2>:9nd-Conttncnt Fields; SbTIib Texas Fields; 
4 Appalachian Fields ; C i^Mcxlcan or Tampico Fldds. 

part of the Pacific coast of America receives its rain in winter 
and has hot summers. This Mediterranean Be^on” 
stretches from the borders of Mexico (32‘’K) to about 
42“ N., and includes the greater part of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The .region is bounded inland by the lofty crest 
' of the Sierra Nevada. Along the coast runs the Coast 
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Fio. 331. — The Mediterranean region of America. 

Kotice that only one railway goes directly eastwards trom San Francisco 
across the Sierra Nevada. 
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Range. Between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range 
is the great valley of California. The valley is drained by 
two rivers — the Sacramento in the north, and the San 
Joaquin in the south. The Coast Range has been broken 
through at one point, gmng access to the valley from the 
Pacific Ocean. Guarding this gap is the great port of San 
Francisco. The Coast Range gets a good rainfall, but the 
valleys are sheltered and dry. Large tracts are now 
irrigated and used for fruit farming. Wheat and barley 
are grown, but California is famous for its fruits, and the 
fruit-tinning industry is an important one — ^peaches, 
apricots, pears, plums, cherries, etc., are all grown and tinned. 
Equally important are the fresh “ citrus ” fruits — oranges, 
lemons and grape-fruit, which are sent to all parts of North 
America. Sacramento is an important town in the valley, 
but a far larger town is San Francisco. In the south of 
the region are some of the largest oiffields in the United 
States — centring round the town of Los _Angeles. This 
area alone produces forty times as much mineral oil as the 
whole of India. Gold and other minerals are found in 
the Sierra Nevada. Los Angeles is also the centre of 
the bioscope-film industry, and has grown very rapidly. 
It is now larger than San Francisco. 

Notice the two main railway lines w’hich connect 
California with the eastern states. The railways start from 
Oakland opposite the port of San Francisco. 

The Rocky Mountain Plateaux. — ^As we come south- 
wards from Canada the Rocky Mountain System becomes 
very broad, exeeeding 1000 miles, and occupies nearly 
one-third of the whole of the United States. On the west 
is the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Range, on the east 
the Rocky Mountains themselves. Between the two is 
a series of lofty plateaux, separated by ranges of mountains. 
The two largest plateaux are the 

(1) Columbia Plain and Snake River Plateau in the 
north. 

(2) Colorado Plateau in the south. 

Between these two is the smaller plateau of Utah. 
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The plateaux are cut off from the Pacific Ocean by the 
Siena Xevada, and from the Atlantic Ocean by the Rocljy 
Mountains, with the result that they are verj* dry. The 
greater part is occupied by desert or semi-desert. The 
mountain ranges have a heavier rainfall owing to their 



Rio. 332. — ^TJie Roclej Monntoin Plateaux. 
Cn>CQppcr; 5»SUTer; If’Xeod; G>«GoId. 


great hdght, and are often forested. The plateaux get 
very cold in winter, but are out off from the influence of 
the sea, and suffer from great heat in summer. 

Tie Snake River Rlaleau is formed of great sheets of 
lava which weathers to a sticl^ black soil lEce the Deccan 
lavas of India. Most of the plateau is covered with a 
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poor grassland on wliicli cattle graze, but large crops of 
vrbeat can also be grown even mthout irrigation. 

The Great American Desert is a region of inland drainage, 
in the centre of which lies the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
So shallow is this lake that a railway has been built across it. 
Salt Lake City was founded by the Mormons, a group of 
people with a curious religion of their own. Although 
situated in such a dry region it has grown to importance. 
An extensive irrigation ^stem has been constructed and 
much sugar-beet is grown. 

The Colorado Plateau is a great dry area, famous for the 
great canyon of the Colorado River. The river has cut a 
gorge, or canyon, 4000 feet deep through the soft rocks of 
the plateau. The sides are not washed away because so 
little rain falls in the region. The river gets its water from 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Taldng the Rochy Mountain Region as a whole by far 
the most important occupation is mining. Tliis region 
produces more than three-quarters of the gold of the 
U.S.A., nearly all the silver, most of the copper, and most 
of the lead. Along the eastern borders coal occurs. 
Look at the sketch-map for the distribution of the minerals. 

The Interior Grasslands. — Just as m Canada, the 
interior of the United States is flat or undulaiwg land which 
slopes gradually downwards from the foot of the Rocldes 
towards the east. The west is also much drier than the 
east, and we may divide the region into two parts : 

(a) The dry west. 

(b) The moister east, or valleys of the Mississippi and 
Ohio. 

Look at the extent of these areas on the map. 

The Dry West consists of poor grassland. Many of 
the rivers which flow down from the Rockies have cut deep 
valleys, and so cannot be used for irrigation, llilillions of 
cattle wander about the region and find sufficient grass on 
which to live, but they are sent to the richer grasslands of 
the east before being killed for market. The greatest 
ranching state of all is .Tm:as, where the grass is a little 
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riclier and the climate less severe. The dry lands with deep 
river valleys are often called the “ Bad Lands.'* At the 
foot of the Bocldes is the town of Denver. 

The Mississippi Valley, or Nort-h Central Eegion, is the 
great agricultural region of the United States. It is a 
contimiation of tlic rich wheatlands of Canada. Tlie 
climate is continental, but on the whole gets gradually 
wanner southwards. All over the north enormous 
quantities of wheat are grown, all over the south maize 
is the great crop. Flour milling has naturally become an 
important industry, the chief centres being Minneapolis, 
Chicago, an d Si. Louis. St. Louis is situated at ^ic functioiT 
of tEe Alissouci and SCssissippi rivers, and is the highest 
point which can be reached by large steamers. Nearly . 
half the cattle of the United States, and more than half the 
pigs, are found in the make belt. Cattle from the drier 
western lands are fattened here. The tinning of meat is 
a veay important industry at Chicago and Kansas City. 
Chicago produces more than a quarter of the whole supply 
of tanned meat of the U.S.A. Indianapolis is another 
important centre. In addition to its agnculture, this 
region has enormous mineral wealth. There are large 
coalfields and large oilfields. The coalfields are in the 
States of Illinois and Michigan; the oilfields in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Kansas. The part of this region which borders 
the Great Lakes consists of old hard roclra like the Lauren- 
faan Plateau of Canada. These old rocks are very rich in 
minerals. Eighfy-five per cent, of the iron ore of the 
United States comes from west of Lake Superior in Mtonc- 
Bota and is shipped at the port of Duluth. The ore- k" 
taken to other towns on the Great” Lakes where coal is 
available. Some is smelted at Chicago and _MilmuJ:ce, 
but more on the borders of Lake Erie, where 'roanEom 
Pennsylvania can be obtained. The town o f Detroit, near 
Ivake Erie, is the fourth largest cily in the States, and is 
engaged in the manufacture of motor-cars. Great deposits 
of copper are foimd on the shores of Lake Superior in the 
State of Michigan. 
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VaTious toTviis in this region make agriculturalmacluneiy 
for use in the region itself. Bound the Great Lakes .there 
are forests, and timber is worked mainly for wood-pulp and 
paper manu&ciuie. 

It will be seen that this region of the United States is 
very rich, and forms one of the world’s greatest agricultural 
and industrial regions. The Great Lakes form a great 
highway in the north ; the hlississippi and its tributaries 
in the south. Even more important is the great network 
of railways. Cincmmtit in the State of Ohio, is an 
important railway centre. 

In the south of this region is a small plateau of old 
rocks, called the Ozark Plateau. It is rich in minerals — 
iron, lead, and zinc. 

The South-Eastern Region comprises the lowlands 
round the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
This region enjoys a good rainfall and a warm, even climate. 
The coldest month is well above freezing, whilst the summer 
months are as warm as they are in most parts of India. 
Most of the rain comes in the warm part of the year, so 
that the climate is a little like that of India. The eSect 
of this is seen in the crops. This is the greatest cotton- 
growing region in the world, and produces more than half 
the world’s supply of raw cotton. The cultivation of 
cotton has gradually spread over nearly aU the suitable 
land, so that in the future to get more cotton it will 
be necessary to improve the yield — ^that is, to get more 
cotton from the same area of land. The cotton grown is 
the good American upland cotton, which in India only 
grows on the best irrigated land. The most important 
food grain in this region is maize, which occupies more 
land than wheat. Large quantities of rice are also grown, 
sufficient for the needs of the whole of the U.S.A. Sugar- 
cane is also grown. Foreste still cover considerable areas. 
In this hot part of America most of the workers in the fields 
are' negroes. A hundred years ago the negroes were 
slaves brought from Africa, but now they are all free men. 
The great town and port of this re^on is Orfowis,- 
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on the Biver Mississippi. The Lower Hilississippi and its 
tributaiy the Bed Biver form important higWavs, hut 
now a great network of railways covers the countiy ; large 
quantities of raw cotton arc sent to England &om the 
ports of New Orleans and Galveston. The Fcninsida of 



Fiq. 333. — 'The cotton lands of America and tbo Trorid’s 
production of raw cotton (escluding China]. 

Kearlj’ tvo-iUrds of the \rorld’8 supnlr come from the United States. The 
nrrmn ahoir the lootes by n'hlch the cotton to exported (toom Galveston and 
Savannah and other ports) to Ensland. 

Florida does not grow cotton ; it has a deli^tful climate 
and is a favourite holiday resort. A large town is Mtam 
The Appalachian Region consists of mountamsTIdjls, 
and plateaux, stretching from the Lake Ontario and Lake 
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Eio. 3JW. — Tho Grcnt Lakes. 

This wonderful merles of Av.itcrways Is froreii over from December until April or STny. Xollco the scale and mcnstiro the 

distance from Duluth to Kow York by water. 
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Eric Eoutli-westwatds. At the northern end the hill? arc 
close to the Atlantic Ocean, but farther south the}* are 
separated from the sea by the coastal plain already 
described. This very important region contains more than 
one-third of the total population of the U.S.A. Much of 
the land is too hUly to be calti\'atcd, but there are numerous 



Eio. 336.— The jxijilion of New York, et the entrance to the Hudson— 
Mohawk Gap. All land over COO feet, black. 

1—Thp TTiiiUon Hirer; SoTbe Moli.iwk Gap; S^Tiio nelaware Gap with 
I'liiladclidiia (10; 4«>The Sosquclianna Gap wllli Baitlinoro (B); 3»Tbo 
Potomao Gap \nth \iraihln8tan (W). NoUco that the Hadson-MotuMrit la 
the onb eoniplete pap affording access to the Great lAlces and al>o directly 
' northward^ to Montreal (M). So less than two canals and four main railways 
mn down the narrow Hudson Valley to New York. 


riieltered valleys where mixed farming and daily farming 
can be carried on. But this region has enormous supplies 
of (x>al— -especually in the north where the Pennsylvania 
coalfield produces as mu(di coal as the 'whole of the British 
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Isles, and more tlian half the total obtained in the States. 
Some of the coal is exported vid the Great Lakes to Canada, 
or through the river gaps (Dalaware, Susquehanna, j’otomac) 
to the ports of_Phdade^Ina, Baltimore, etc. A great iron 
and steel industry has grown up on the coalfields. At first 
local iron ores were used, but now the ore is brought from 
Lake Superior. The great centres arc Pittsburg, Ho mestea d, 
Cleveland, and Bujfah. Notice that the last two are on the 
lake shores. The manufacture of woollen goods is centred 
round Phihdclgdiia, whilst sillc goods arc made in the States 
of Penn.s3dvania, New Jersey, and New York. Clothing is 
made especially in New York. A considerable amount 
of paper is made from the trees of the hilly regions. Notice 
carefully the wonderful position of Nciv York as one of the 
outlets of this region, and also of Ncivarh, Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Washington, the beautiful capital of the United States, 
is on the Atlantic border of this region. 

New England. — The New England States adjoin the 
hlaritime States of Canada, and occupy the extreme north- 
east of the U.S.A. Tliis was the part of America where the 
first colonists settled. They carried on farming in the 
valleys and lowlands near the coast. This is still a region 
of mixed farming similar to that of the British Isles. But 
the colonists brought various trades with them, and 
gradually industries sprang up. The moist climate was 
suitable for cotton mauufactmee ; plenty of water and water 
power was available. Man}'’ of the to'nms are situated on 
what is called the “ Ball Line,” where the rivers come 
tumbling dorni from the moimtains to the plains. Coal 
is available from Nova Scotia and Pennsylvania ; there ai-e 
good ports facing the busy coimtiies of Europe. So nearly 
two-thirds of the cotton goods of the U.S.A. are made in 
this region — at^Fall River, Ma nches ter,, Pro vMence, etc. 
Very unportaut, tob',’'are''woollen manufactures. YBpston_ 
is the great wool market of America. Boots and shoes are 
also made -in this area. There is little iron ore available, 
but small articles such as cutlery and hardware, as well as 
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brass work, etc., are made in this region. Large areas of 
New E]}g]and are still forested, and nearly half the wood 
paper of the U.S. comes from this region. Fishing is 
still very important along the coasts. 

Boston is the principal port of the region. 

Alaska. — In the north-west of the American continent, 
the large territory of Alaska belongs to the U.S.A. It is a 
large area, nearly half the size of India, but too cold to be 
of much use. It has, however, valuable minerals and 
produces large quantities of gold and copper. Notice the 
course of the Yukon River, which is open to traffic for two 
or three months of the year. The principal port of Alaska 
is Slcagivaij, from which a railway runs inland. Along the 
coast salmon fishing is important. 

Trade of the United States. — The United States 
form such a huge territory, and have such a range of climates 
and productions, that they could be almost self-supporting. 
But the United States have a huge foreign trade — about 
the same in value as that of the British Isles, The imports 
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Fig. 337. — ^Tlic cxporte of the U.S.A, 



Fig. 33S, — The imports of the U.S.A. 

The total trade la about lour timea tliat of India or Canada. 
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are mainly raw materials iriiicli are produced in countries 
having a warmer climate tlian the U.S.A. — cane sugar, 
cofFee, rubber, silk, jute, etc. The exports are both agri- 
cultural products and manufactured goods. By far the 
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most important is raw cotton — sent largely to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. Study Figs. 337 and 338 
carefully. 

Trade between India and the U.S.A. — In 1924r-25 
nearly one-tenth of all the exports of India went to the 
United States, whilst more than one-twentieth came from 
the States. This is remarkable when we remember that 
tlie United States are so very far away from India. India 
sells to the U.S.A. goat-sldns and sheep-sldns, lac, man- 
ganese ore, mica, castor-oil seeds, spices, tea, and above 
all, raw jute and jute cloth. India buys in exchange iron 
and steel goods, machinery (including motors), and hard- 
ware, mineral oil, and tinned goods. 

Communications. — ^The United States have two great 
systems of inland waterways. One is the Great Lakes 
System. Lakes Superior and Huron are joined by the 
“ Soo ” Canal — ^the total tonnage of vessels passing through 
this canal is three times that passing through the Suez 
Canal. It has been meniaoned under Canada that there is 
a canal betn'een Lakes Erie and Ontario, so that vessels 
can pass right from Lake Superior to the Atlantic Ocean. 
But only the smaller ocean vessels can do this. The Erie 
Canal connects Lake Erie with the Hudson Biver and so 
with New York, but it is too small for modem needs. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries form the other great 
water highway. But it flows southwards and most of the 
trade is &om west to east. 

The United States have a quarter of a million miles of 
railway — the American railways are long enough to go 
round the world at the equator ten limes. Just as in 
Canada, the agricultural development followed the railways 
—the railways made it possible. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Write aa full an account as you can of the mineral-oil industry 
of the T7.S.A. 

2. Compare the Interior GrasBlands of U.S.A. nrith those of Canada. 

' 3. Give on account of the coal and iron fields of North America. 
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4. Compare carcfnlly the MwUforranfaii I’rginn of ^cr'h Ameriin 
tlint of Europe. 

C. Account for the importance of rarh «f tlio fi>ll'nrinr {n°'> f1 '(oh* 
maps): New York, Chicago, Dulnth, Sait Lal:e Citv, ly"' .iio'!'"', ami 
f<c.atlle. 

fi. Eracribo, ami nceonnt for. tlie Grc.it Lake. 

7. Emw a certion acroca the Unitial Stati'.s fnim Pan Fr.anciafo to 
New York, marking the principal orenpati.iin of the p'aplo aloii:* tJin 
lino of pcctinn. 

8. Compare the coifAn-pFr/srlng in'lu^iry of the United Si.afos n-ilh 
that of Tnclia. 

9. _ Draw n Fketch<mnp of the Great Laki s, marl.ing important towna 
and lines of commiinioation. 

10. De.icrilM ns fully n® yon c.an the Xeir England States, lh''ir 
people and oeenpation®. 

11. How r.an the Itmania Canal affeel the trade between India and 
tho United Slate*. ! 

IS. Write an nceonnt of the Jmjmrt nnd export trade bels'cen San 
Frauci-Eco and A'-ia. 


MEXICO 

]\Icxico is It large ropuhlic, nonrly half the size of India 
witliout Burma, nnd with n population of fourteen millions. 
3Icxico tras .a colony of Spain from 1521 to 1822, nnd most 
of tlic inlinbitants arc defended from Spanish settlers 
and from the native American Indians. The country is 
very unsettled, and there liavc been many rcvolnt ions within 
the Inst liundrcd ythirs. 

3\rcxico consists of a broad high plateau, n nontimintioii 
of the Bocky Mountain Plateaux of the U.S.A., writh a 
coastal plain on either side. On tho west is the long 
mountainous pcnin.sula of Lower California, in the south- 
east is the lowinnd peninsula of Yucatan. The Tropic of 
Cancer runs right through Mavico, so the coastnl' plains 
arc hot and enjoy a ■ good rainfall. The slopes of the 
Xdatcau arc cooler, but attract a good rainfall. But the 
surface of the plateau is 4000 to 8000 feet above sea-level, 
and sheltered brom the influence of the sea. The days arc 
hot and the nights cold ; there is a great difference between 
summer and winter. The plateau gets particularly hot 
when the sun is overhead and a small monsoon is caused, 
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bnnging rain from east and west in tlie summer. Lower 
California is in the desert belt and remains dry. 

The Tropical Goastlands are suitable for cane-sugar, 
rubber, vanilla, and tobacco, and in settled times good crops 
are obtained. Sisal hemp comes from Yucatan. 

The Temperate Hill Slopes produce good coifee and 
large quantities of maize, which is the staple food of the 
people. Where the rainfall is poor, small tracts are 
irrigated. 

The Plateau usually suffers from poor rainfall and 
irrigation is usually needed for cotton, wheat, and maize. 
Many sheep and cattle are reared. 

Mexico is famous for its mineral wealth. Mexico 
produces nearly half the world’s silver and huge quantities 
of copper. There are also deposits of iron and coal. These 
minerals come from the plateau, especially near Mexico 
City. On the flanks of the mountains are the famous 
oilfields which were first worked about 1910. Mexico 
produces about 8 per cent, of the world’s supply, or nearly 
' ten times as much as India. Tanypico . is the great ofl 
port. Mexico has not yet developed many industries. 
Hydro-electric power is available, and a few cotton goods are ' 
made at Vera Cruz. Mexico is the largest city, capital of 
the republic and near tiie important silver-mming regions. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Central America consists of the six small republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama, with the Brilish Colony of Hondmas. 'A 
broad backbone of mountains runs through the countries ; 
it narrows gradually to a single chain in the Isthmus of 
Panama. There is a narrow coastal plain on either side of 
the mountains. The rain&ll on the Atlantic side, being 
derived from the Trade Winds, is heavier than on the 
west. As in Mexico, it is possible to distinguish : 
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(o) Tropical plains, producing sugar, bananas, coconuts, 
and bard timbers. 

(b) Temperate bill slopes, producing coiree. 

(c) Cool grass-covered bigblands. 

As in Hlexico, tbo inhabitants are of Spanish-Indian 
descent. 

I 



Fm, 340. — The Panama Canal. 


Land over 300 feet, heavily dotted ; land below 300 feet, llahtly dotted. Nrtlce 
the hilly n.atuie of the Isthmus, the curved couisc of the caiiul mid the three 
locks at each end. 


The Eepublic of Panama occupies the narrowest part 
of the isthmus between North and Soutli America. 
vears ago the Prenclunan who built the Suez Canal tried 
to construct a canal across the Isthmus of Panama,^ but 
he failei In 1904 the United States purchased a strip of 
land ten miles wide from Panama and spent 160,00,00,000 
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rupees (one liundred and fifty crores of rupees) in building 
the Panama Canal. The canal was finished in 1914. The 
canal belongs to the United States, but it may, be used 
by vessels of all nations on equal terms. In 1924 over 
5000 ocean steamers went through the canal, mostly 
American and British. The canal is about thirty-six miles 





long, but for more than half the distance it runs through an 
artificial lake. The Panama Canal was much more difficult 
to construct than the Suez. The Suez Canal passes through 
flat land, but the Panama Canal has to cross a ridge of 
hills. This it does by means of lodes. The town at the 
northern or Atlantic end is Colmi; at the southern or 
Pacific end is Panama. 
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QtlESrnONS AND EXEBdSES 

1. Draw a sccHon across Mexico shoiriag tho natural regions. 

2. Study the climate of Central America and then say what products 
can be obtained from these states which tho United States has not. 


THE WEST INDIES 

The West Indies were so called because they were 
discovered by Columbus when he was trying to find a new 
ocean route to India. He thought he had reached a part 
of India. They consist of four large islands and a large 
number of small ones. Nearly the whole of the group 
lies within the Tropics. 

Cuba is a republic but has been greatly developed by 
the United States. So that now Cuba produces one-third 
of the world’s supply of cane-sugar. The sugar is exported 
to the United States. Cuba is also famous for its tobacco, 
esported from the capital and principal port of Havana. 

Porto Rico is a mudx smaller island, beldn^g to 
the U.S.A., and again sugar-cane and tobacco are the 
leading products— together with some coffee. 

Haiti (or Hispaniok) k divided between two Negro 
republics — ^the Negroes bong the descendants of liberated 
Aficican slaves. Both republics are very undeveloped. 

Jamaica, part of the British Empire, is famous for its 
cane-sugar and bananas, which are exported throng the 
ports of Kingston and Fort Antonia. 

The smaUer iriands of the West Indies, known as the 
“ Lesser Antilles,” belong mostly to the British Empire, 
though sonje are Erench. They nearly all produce cane- 
sugar, some limes, and sesrisland cotton. The island of 
Ti^dad really belongs to South America and produce 
large quantities of mineral oil and pitch. The pitch is 
obtained from the famous " pitch lake,” and it is valued 
for “tarring” metalled roads. Althou^ such a small 
island, Trinidad produces nearly half as much oil as Burma. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why is tho Atlantic the busiest ocean in the world ? - 

2. Write a brief account of the climate of North America. 

3. What are tho principal trans>contincntal railwa 3 r 8 of North 
America ? Which do you tlunk is the most important, and why 7 

4. Write a description of transport in North America other than i 
railway. Draw a sketch-map to illustrate your answer. 

5. Why are tho eastern coasilands the most developed region of the 
continent 7 

6. Do you consider Cuba to be of importance to tho United States 7 
Give reasons. 

7. Give a full account of the Appalachian System using the headings : 
Position, Structure, Vegetation and Products, Occupations of the 
People. 

8. Divide North America into natural vegetation belts, describing 
each one briefly. 

9. Describe and account for the deserts of North America. 

10. How far can India and United States be considered rivals as far 
as their exports are concerned 7 

11. Compare and contrast New Orleans and Montreal as important 
ports of North America. 

12. Write an account of the trade between Great Britain and 
(a) Canada, (6) United States. 

13. If you nurc emigrating to North America in which part would 
you choose to settle, and why 7 

14. What possibilities of development are there for the Cold 
Northern Region 7 

Id. What ^vere tho geographical causes of the struggle between 
England and Franco during tiie first settlement of North America 7 



D. SOUTH ArirURICA 


1. POSITION AND SIZE 

South America has an area of about 7.0^0.000 Fijuare 
miles, or roughly four times the size of the whole of India. 
Notice that the equator pa-csrs through the innuth of it.s 
greatest river, the Kiver Amazon. The Tropic of Capriocirn 
passe.s rough!}' through the middle of the rontin<‘nr. but 
the whole continent is wedge shaped so that more than 
two-third-s of its area is within the tropics — that i^. north 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. Try and note the position of 
longitude 60° W. ns being a central meridian for the 
continent. South America is almost an icland, being 
joined to North America by the narrow Isthmus of Fnnama 
which has, indeed, now been cut through by the Fnnama 
Canal. 


2. PHVSICAI, FE.\TURES 

Notice that South America has few indentations in its 
coast. 'With the c.\ccpt ion of A frica, it has the least length 
of const line for its size of all the continents. Study 
Fig. 313 and see how South America falls into a few 
well-defined physical unite. These arc : 

(1) The narrow coastal plain bordering the Facific 
Ocean. 

(2) The great fold ran^ of the Andes — Abroad in the 
north and consisting of several ranges uitli platenu.v in 
between, but narrowing to one main range in the south. 

(3) The great plains. 

(di The eastern highlands— formed of two plateaux 

C30 
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of old haid czystalline lod^^ separated by tbe Amazon 
Biver. Tbe two plateaux are l^e Guiana Higblands in 
tbe north, and tbe Higblands of Hastem Brazil in tbe 
south. 

In reality tbe Central Plains fall into four divisions 
from north to south : 



(а) Tbe basin of tbe Orinoco (tbe Llanos, or grassy 
plains). 

(б) Tbe great basin of tbe Amazon (the Selvas, or 
Equatorial Forests). 

(c) Tbe basin of tbe Parana-Paiaguay Bivers. 

(a) Tbe Aigentme Pampas and tbe Patagonian Desert. 
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Rivers^ — ^Theie are five important river systems m 
South America ; one corresponding to each of the divisions 
of the Cenkal Plains and a fifth system— that of the 



Etc. 343.— The main physicoi features of South America. 


l>iTIie basin ol Uie Orinoco: 2 »TIie basin of the Amazon; 3>=TIio Ixudn o( 
tbe Parana and Paraguay mvers ; 4 »Ihe Argentine Pampas and Patagonian 
Desert. 

Cauca and Magdalena — draining the northern ranges of 
the Andes. 
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3. GEOLOGY AND MINERALS 

As we have learnt to expect, the minerals are associated 
with the old hard rocks and fold ranges. The Pacific 
coastal strip has a curious mineral industry which is, 
however, associated with its dry desert climate. That 
is the nitrate industry of Chili. \The great fold range of 
the Andes was uplifted mainly in late geological times — 
in Tertiary times.' Indeed some of its peals are active 
volcanoes, the most notable being Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi. Valuable deposits of silver, copper, and other 
metals occur in the older parts, especially in the broad high 
plateau of ]Boli^'ia. We have noticed in other parts of 
the world that oilfields are often found round the fringes 
of fold mormtains. Such is the case in South America, and 
valuable oilfields have been found round the northern end 
of the Andes — ^in the Maracaibo Basin and in Venezuela. 


4. CLIMATE 


The climate of South America is controlled to a great 
extent by its physical features, but especially by the great 
chain of the Andes. In the northern two-thirds of the 
continent the rain-beaiing winds are the Trade Winds — 


W 





TRADE 


WINDS 


Section from the Pacific Coast in the South of Peru to the mouth 
of the Amazon. 



Section from Southern ChlU across Patagonia 


Fxa. 344. — Sections across South America &om vest to cost. 
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Mowing from thp north-past and south-east. The i\ndp.s 
offeptively drain these winds of their contained moisture, 
.so th.it on the Pacific coastal strip there we find the cimou.s 
feature of a long, narrow, almost rainless desert bordering 
the ocean. The southern third of the continent is imdcr 
the infiucnce of the Xorth-We.sterIy winds of the cyclonic 



Fzg. 34S. — The tcmpcratnic of South America in 
Jannai; (hot season). 


belt, which bring abundant rainfall to the southern part 
of the Pacific coastal strip. The mountains again extract 
most of the moisture from the winds, so that here in 
the south we find desert again, but this time on the 
Atlantic side of the Andes— the Patagonian Desert. 
You will remember that in Europe and other parts of the 
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world the Mediterranean type of climate is found just 
where the belts of the Trade Winds and Anti-Trades meet, 
MTien the sun is in the south — that is, shining over the 
southern Tropics — ^there is a strip of the western coast 
which is under the influence of the Trade Winds — dry 
because they have passed over the Andes. But when the 



Fio. 340. — ^Tlie tomporato of South America in July (cold season). 

6im is shining over the northern Tropic this strip comes 
under the influence of the Anti-Trades. It has then a 
Mediterranean climate — hot dry summers and warm moist 
winters. The town of Valparaiso is in this belt. Eeinem- 
ber that the seasons are the opposite of those in the northern 
hemisphere and that December is midsummer. 
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Temperature — Conditions in Jammrj-. — At tbL-; 
period of tlie j'enr the sun i": sinning nearly over the Tropic 
of Capricorn. Tlie hottest, region i.s over the lowlands 
Goutli of the Equator. Xolice the very remarkable fact 
that the ea.st co.ast is warmer than the west coast. If 



Fig. 3t7. — The mountain ranges and regular winds 
of South America. 

Comp.ire tliis m.-ip very carefully with tlic rainfall map. 


you turn to Fig. 345 you tYill see that the west coast is 
influenced by the cold current coming up from Antarctic 
regions and forming the Peruvian current. This is a 
splendid example of the influence of a cold current on 
temperature. 
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Temperature — Conditions in July. — At tliis period 
of tlie year tlie sun is sliining vertically over the northern 
Tropic. The hottest part of the continent is in the. north, 
and the southern part of the continent is colder. Notice 
that the influence of the cold current on the west coast is 



Fig. 348. — Eainfall map of South America for the whole year. 

still seen, hut not so markedly as in the summer. Compare 
the temperature of Para — ^nearly on the equator — in Pig. 
346 and the last map. Notice it has a typically Equatorial 
climate — nearly 80° the whole year round. You will 
notice Quito is also on the Equator hut is 9000 feet above 
sea-level, and so has a very pleasant cool climate all the 
year. Its temperature is roughly 55° for the whole year. 
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Winds and Rainfall. — ^Fig. 347 shows you linw the 
rpgulnr winds arc dried in crossing the great mountain 
ranges. The influence of this on minhall is well 
s-pfii in Fig. 3 IS. The saving " rain foilow.s the sun ’’ 
is true of South America. Wlicn the .sun is in the south 
there is a hoayj' rainfall over the greater part of the 
continent. The following points should be noticed on 
the map : 

(1) The heavy rainfall over the Amazon Eiver (Equa- 
torial belt of rain at all seasons). 

(2) Tlie dry Pacific coa.stnl strip. 

^3) Patagonia is dry. being on the lee of tlic Andes. 

\\iicn the sun is to the north, over the Tropic of Cancer, 
the hea\'ie.st rainfall is in the north. The xVmazon Eiver 
is still in the lica-vy rain belt, and the Pacific coastal strip 
is still diy, but Valparaiso is now within the influence of 
the westerly winds and is receiring some rain (Mediter- 
ranean region). Patagonia is again dry, being still on the 
lee of the ^sindcs. 

You remember that in India there is a tendency for 
the rain-hearing winds to be drawn up the Ganges Valley, 
Similarly in South America tlic rain-bearing winds tend 
to be drawn up the Parana-Paraguay valleys and right 
up the Amazon Basin. In Eastern Brazil the rain-bearing 
Trade Winds arc dried in crossing the edge of the plateau, 
and so the Sao Francisco Valley is very dry. Compare 
the Dry Belt of Burma. The coast enjoys a moderate 
rainfall, but the winds do not penetrate to the interior of 
the plateau, with the result that the surface of the latter 
is somewhat dry. In the north-west of the continent the 
rainfall is increased by a slight monsoon. 


5. NATURAL VEGETATION 

The natural vegetation of South America is very simple. 
The hot wet lowlands of the Amazon Basin and the coastal 
plain are covered with very dense Equatorial Forests, 
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The Amazon Basin is the largest area of Equatorial Forest 
in the world. The plateaux lying in the Tropics (Plateaux 
of Guiana and Brazil), as well as a large part of the Orinoco 
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Basin, are occupied by Trojiical Grasslands, or Savannas. 
The grasslands of the Orinoco have received the special 
name of Llanos. Sotitli of the Brazilian Highlands arc 
warm Temperate Forests, passing into the Temperate 
Grasslands of the Argentine, which in turn become drier 
and pass into the Temperate Desert of Patagonia. On 
the west of the Andes a hot desert occupies the rain-shadow 
area in the Tropics. South of this is the small area of 
^Icditciianean vegetation, which in turn passes into Cool 
Temperate Deciduous Forests. Follow all these points 
carefully in Fig. 349. 


6. NATURAL REGIONS 

Combining what we have now learnt of the physical 
features, the climates, and vegetation, we are now in a 
position to divide iSouth America into its major Natural 
Begions. IVe can take each of the main phj'sical regions, 
and we shall see that we can divide each up according to 
climate. Fig. 330 gives a key to these regions. 

(1) Natural Regions of tte Pacific Coastal Strip. — 

(а) ^Vet Region in the north, as for south as the equator. 

(б) Desert Rcgi,on of North Chile. Veiy little rain and 
of very little importance. Great areas of this dry region, 
however, yield large quantities of a salt known os nitrate, 
wliich is valued' in the agricultmal coimtries of Europe 
as a manure. This salt occurs as a crust over the surface 
of the desert. IVere there any rainfall it would all dis- 
solve and be washed away. Most of the towns in this dry 
region are either nitrate ports, or else serve os outlets to 
mountainous re^ons behind. 

(c) The Mediterranean Region, a narrow strip around 
Valparaiso enjoying a Mediterranean climate and having 
the usual Mediterranean products. 

{A) The Cool Temperate Strip, enjoying a moderate 
rainfall and covered with forests as yet little exploited. 

(2) The Andes Ghain.^ — (a) The Northern Andes, 
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consisting of several parallel cliains separated by the fertile 
valle 3 '’S of tbe Cauca and Magdalena. 

(6) Tlie broad Central Andes, cliiefly noted for mining, 
(c) The narrow Southern Andes, acting as a divide 
between east and west. 

(3) The Central Plains. — (o) The Basin of the 



Fio. 350. — The major natural regions of South America. 


Orinoco and lowlands fringing the coast, enjoying a tropical 
climate and where developed producing such characteristic 
tropical products as sugar and cocoa. The natural vegeta- 
tion is mainly coarse grass and the grassland country is 
known as the Llanos. 

(b) The Amazon Basin. Most of this immense basin 
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foils \nthin the belt of equatorial rain at all seasons, and is 
clothed vrith dense Equatorial Forests (Selvas) of huge 
liard-u'ood trees. Like other regions of dense tT 02 Hcai 
forest, it is sparsely jjopulated by backward tribes. It 
yielded the most important of the rubber-bearing trees, 
but most of the best trees growuig wild have been found 
and Idlled b}’ careless tapping, so that the great rubber- 
producing legions of the world are now the artificial 
plantations of hlalaya and Ceylon. 

(c) The Basin of the Parana-Paraguay. Part of this 
region is forested, but in the lower part it is a land of rich 
luscious grass on which cattle thrive. To the south, in 
the Argentine, the grassland is drier and now forms one 
of the great wheatlands of the world. 

(d) The Patagonian Desert. In the northern part 
this region supports a few sheep, but the greater part is a 
dry waste of shingle and sand. 

(4) The Eastern Highlands. — (a) The Highlands of 
Guiana and Venezuela. This region has great mineral 
resources, but is little developed o\ving largely to an un- 
healthy climate. 

(6) The Brazilian Highlands. This region of old 
crystalline rocks has vast mineral resources. The coastal 
portion has a rich soil and a tropical climate, ideal for 
coffee and other tropical products. 


7. POPULATION 

The original inhabitants of South America, when the 
continent was discovered by Europeans in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were American Indians — some races, 
like the Incas on the plateaux of Peru, were highly civilised. 
Most of the Indians now remaining are very backward, 
uncivilised races found in such poorly developed and 
inhospitable tracts as the dark forests of the Amazon. 
The chdlised nations now inhabiting South America are 
descended mainly from thePortuguese and Spanish explorers 
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who settled in the country, and Spanish is the usual language 
over most of the continent except Brazil, where Portuguese 
is spoken. The Spanish descendants are found oh both 
sides of the Andes, but especially to the west, whilst the 
Portuguese are mainly on the east. In the northern 
countries many negroes were introduced for labour in the 
plantations, whilst of recent years large numbers of 

European immigrants, 
especially Italians, have 
settled in the more 
temperate lands of the 
south. For long Brazil, 
the largest country of 
South America, was a 
colony of Portugal, but 
now, with the exception 
of the small colonies of 
British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana, and the 
British island of Trini- 
dad, all the countries 
of South America are 
independent repubhcs. 
Notice from the popula- 
tion map that nearly all 
the continent is poorly 
populated. There are 
three areas of heavy 
population : (o) around 
Valparaiso, which en- 
joys a productive Medi-' 
terranean climate ; (6) that part of the progressive state 
of Argentine around Buenos Ayres where the c lim ate 
is ideal for wheat and cattle ; (c) that part of the 
coastal lands of the Eastern Highlands where soil climate 
favours the growth of 'coffee, etc. Notice what a splendid 
example we have of the climatic control of the distribu- 
tion of population. 



Pig. 351. — ^Thc population of South 
America. 

Each dot represents 5 Inhhs (500,000) of people. 
Notice a, h, .and c, tlio three areas of con- 
centration of the population and the reasons 
for the concentration. 
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BRAZIL 

Brazil is tlie largest country in Soutli America and rivals 
in size tlie United States or Canada, and is nearly t\rice as 
large as the Indian Empire. It is, however, in a very 
backward condition. It comprises several natural regions ; 



The Great Basin of the Amazon, covered with some 
of the loftiest and densest evergreen tropical forests in 
the world. The great highway is the Amazon, which 
annually overflows its banks and becomes of enormous 
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width. It is navigable by ocean steamers right up to 
Manaos. This immense basin is almost uninhabited except 
by a few Indians. Para rubber is the only product of 
note, and that is gradually becoming less and less important 
in the world’s supply, for the wild trees from which it is 
obtained have been largely lolled by over-tapping and 
new trees are becoming harder and harder to find. ^ Manaos 
is the collecting station for the rubber, an d Para is the port 
at the mouth of the Amazon. 

The Brazilian Highlands. — This is another immense 
undeveloped and almost unexplored region, which consists 
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Fra. 353. — Tho trade of Brazil. 


mainly of ancient rocks and will probably one day become 
one of the most important mineral-producing regions in 
the world. 

The only developed part of Brazil is the strip along the 
Atlantic coast from the mouth of the Amazon to the region 
of_Bao. Paulo. This is really the coastal strip between the 
Brazilian Highlands and the sea. Its climate changes 
from equatorial in the north to tropical in the south, and 
the products vary accordingly. Cotton, sugar, rubber, 
and cocoa are the great products of the north, together 
with maize and the native foodstuff manioc. Around 
Sao Paulo the equatorial regions give place to a great 
coffee-producing country, with some cotton. 

The Farana-Paraguay Basin. — The southern region 
of Brazil adjoins Uruguay and to some extent shares in the 
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great cattle-rearing inrlusti}* of the Jatfcr state. The 
forested parts j-ield mate, or Paraguay tea. 

Raih\'ays. — ^The main network of railways is around 
the fertile lands of Sao Paulo, connecting it. nitli llio de 
Janeiro (the capital and a port) and Santos (a jiort). Tliis 
system also joins up with that of Uruguay. Fjirther north 
railways connect the coast towns of Bahia and Pernambuco 
with the valley of the Sao Francisco. The latter valley 
gives access to the great plateau, and is lilcely to increase 
in importance. 

The civilised inhabitants of Brazil are largely of 
Portuguese descent and Portuguese is the official language. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, OR 
ARGENTINA 

The Argentine is the most progressive state of South 
America, largely because it has a large area of land with a 




Fig. 354. — Tho temperate grass- Fid. 355. — The great cattle lands 

land legion of South America. of South America. 

KOtlce that the? are situated almost 
entirely in the n'cttcr eastern parts 
of (lie temucrate grasslands. 
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dimate ideal for wlieat and wMcli has made the Argenldue 
one of the great granaries of the world. Notice that the 
Argentine includes several natural regions : 

(a) In the north it includes part of the Tropical Forests 
of the Upper Farana-Faraguay Badn. This area is little 
developed and is inhabited chiefly by Indians. A little 
mats is produced and bark for tannin. 



Notice that they are situated In the drier parts of the temperate grasslands, 
^TCSt of the cattle regions. 

(h) The grassland region is by far the most important 
region. It is moister and warmer to the north-east, and 
so maize and flax seed are there veiy important; the 
great wheatlands are around Buenos Ayres, to the south- 
east. Wheat cultivation is limited to the south by 
decreasing rainfall, but irrigation may partly extend the 
area under wheat. Fifty years ago, in the early days of 
the development of the Argentine, large numbers of cattie 
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and sliccp were raised for flic sake of talloir and Iiide^, and 
a little salted meat, was exported. When the process of 
freezing the meat so that it could be sent all the way to 
Europe in quite a fresh condition was inTToducod, the 
meat trade increased enormously and huse quantitic.s of 
beef are now sent to Europe. Slicep arc lc=:s important 
now than cattle because the grass is being improved and 
made suitable for cattle; moreover, wheat is using up 
much of the old shccp*farming lands. The grassland 
region centres on the La Plata Biver — ^the estuary of the 

Parana-Paraguay River — ^and t 

a great netivork of railways y'’ . ^ 

join all parts of the wheat- < N ^ 
lands ivith the main ports, / r^- ) 

Buenos Avres (the largest ; 

city in South ibncrica),_La. \ 

.Kata, Rosario, and Bahia j { 

BlaMa. . The harbours at u ‘ •’ 
these ports arc not good and &} ^ 

have to bo kept up at great J 

expense. S; _ s 

Raturally the main trade 
of the Argentine is with the ^ 

busy industrial countries of 

Europe which require meat 'eig. 357.-Tlic sheep lands of 
and wheat. The Argentine South America. 

takes manufactured goods, Xolln* that sheep are most nbnnannt 

, .... ? 'In the drier parts of the srasilf nds. 

coal, and oil m exchange. 

The manufacturing industries of the Argentine are 
nearly all connected uith its pastoral and agricultural 
regions, and include flour-milling, meat-freezing, dairy- 
ing, etc. 

(c) Between the main grassland region and the Andes 
is an area which enjoys a warm sheltered climate, almost 
Mediterranean in character. Wine-maldng can here be 
carried on, as well as fruit fanning ; whilst sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, and hemp can be produced. ^Tucuman ( sugar) 
an d Mendoza (wine) are the principartowns, and \^en the 
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rivers from the Andes are used for irrigation, this region 
may become very important. 

(d) Patagonia is mainly a great shingle desert of little 
value, but on the more grassy slopes of the Andes sheep 
may become important. In tins region and the last oil- 
fields have recently been developed. 



Fia. .358. — ^The railways of the Argentine. 


notice the great network in the temperate grasslands. The railways arc ol 
broad and metre gauge, very much mixed up. Kavigabie rivers are also 
shown, marked by arrows. 

The Parana and Paraguay are both navigable through 
Argentina, and require but little deepening to permit 
ocean steamers to ascend right into the forest.. region — 
indeed to the state of Paraguay. As well as the network 
of railways in the grassland region and the line across 
the Andes 'into Chih, there are railways from the coast 
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to Tucuman and Blendoza. Unfortunately the Argentine 
railways suffer like those of India, from a mixture of 
gauges — broad (5 ft. G in.), standard (-1 ft. 81 in.), and 
metre (3 ft. 3] in.). 

The people of the Argentine are mainly of Spanish 
descent, but large numbers of Italians have migrated to 
the counk}’' in recent years. 
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Fig. 359. — Tlic trade of Argentina. 

In tills (IKigram a larger quantity of wool should bo slioini. 


PARAGUAY 

Paraguay is a small republic, mainly between tbe ^ 
Parana and Paraguay Elvers and in the same region ofi' 
unhealthy tropical forest as the northern part of Argen- 
tina, but touching on the east tlie grasslands of the 
Brazilian Plateau. The grassland is by far the most 
important part of the country and is suitable for cattle. 
Mate, or Paraguay tea, from which a favourite South 
American drink is made, is produced. 

Asuncion, on the Paraguay Eiver, is the principal town, 
and can be reached from the sea. The inhabitants of 
Paraguay are mainly of mixed Spanish and Indian 
descent. 
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URUGUAY 

TMs little republic is on tbe opposite (eastern) side of 
the La Plata estuary to the rich grasslands of the Argentine. 
It is equally suitable for cattle rearing and the production 
of maize. Meat forms the staple export of the country. 
The chief town and port is Monte Video, from which there 
are railways to the centres of the meat-cliilling industry. 


CHILE (or CHILI) 

Chile is a long narrow state occupying the strip between 
the crest of the Andes and the Pacific Ocean. It is 2500 
miles from north to south, but is nowhere more than 
200 miles wide. Turn to Fig. 350 and notice that it 
comprises three natural regions, determined by climate : 

(u) The Desert Region of the North (Atacama Desert), 
which is the great nitrate-producing region and Avhich has 
other minerals such as copper and silver. The nitrate is 
exported through the port of Jquique. This port also 
serves the mineral-producing regions of Bolivia, and exports 
silver and copper. Arica is a similar port slightly to the 
north. ^ 

(&) The Mediterranean Region around Valparaiso — ^the 
largest port of Chile. This is the most productive and 
thickly populated part of Chile; its climate and products 
resemble those of Spain. The products include wheat and 
barley, wine and Mediterranean fruits. Sheep .and cattle 
are also reared, the latter as the climate gets damper 
towards the south. Chile can thus be ’classed as an agri- 
cultural country, and the goods it requires are manu- 
factured goods — cottons, woollens, and machinery. The 
exchange takes place mainly through the port of Valparaiso 
and, as we should expect, the trade is with such ma.nu- 
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facfcuring countries as England, the United Slates, Germany, 
and Erance. Sanhago. the capital, is an inland town in 
this region. Notice that this region produces the foods 
required by the mining districts to the north. 

(c) The Forest Eegion of the South. Here the coast is 
deeply indented, intersected by fiords, and includes many 
islands. Tlie region is alino.st uninhabited. In future 
years the forests may prove a source of much vcalth. 
Sheep farming is carried on near the south of the region. 


BOLIVIA 

Bolivia is a large but backward state. It consists of 
two regions : 

(o) The western region, a great plateau (Plateau of 
Titicaca) of an elevation of 12,000 feet (compare Tibet) 
TOth an inland drainage into Lake Titicaca. This plateau 
is part of the jVndes where they are broadest. It is rich in 
minerals, especially tin and silver, but only those born in 
the' country can work at such a great height above sea- 
level. The minerals have to be exported through the 
ports of Mollendo in Peru, or Arica and Antofagasta in 
ChiH. ' ' 

{b) The eastern region, sloping down to the valleys of 
the Amazon Basin, has the tropical climate and natural 
resources of the Amazon Basin, except that the elevation 
for the most part is greater. The region is laiovm as the 
Montana. Its natural outlet is through Brazil by river, 
or through the Argentine by railway. 

La Paz, on the plateau, is the principal town of Bolivia. 


PERU 

Like Bolivia, Peru consists of part of the Andean table- 
land and the Montana, as the forested land sloping down 
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to the Amazon is called, Peru, however, has the advantage 
of possessing a strip of the Pacific coastal plain. 

Although it is a desert, the coastal strip is the most 
important region of Peru. Irrigation can be practised 
there, and the production of sugar and cotton is increasing, 
Lima , the capital, is in this belt, and O0a.o_js the great j 



Fig. 300. — ^Jlap of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 


port. Mollendo, to the south, is the port for Bolivia. 
As in Bolma, the Andean Region is rich in minerals 
(copper and silver), and in this region the lama is 
valued as a transport animal and for its wool, whilst 
the alpaca yields valuable wool. The Montana Region is 
stiU undeveloped. 
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ECUADOR 

Ecuador falls ■vvitliin tlie same three natural regions as 
Peru, but here the coastal strip receives a good rainfall 
and the production of cocoa is important. Quito, the 
capital, is almost on the equator, but is at a height of 
9000 feet above sea-level and has an average temperature 
of only 55'5°. Compare tliis vith Darjeeling 7000 feet, 
average temperature • 52“. Places on the sea-coast near 
the equator have an average temperatirce of about 80°, 
■with very little range. Quito has an extraordinarily 
small range, less than 1°. 


COLOMBIA 

Colombia is at the northern end of the main chain of 
the Andes, and there the mountains have split into four 
branches. The natmral regions into ■which the country 
can be divided are as follows : 

' (a) The lowlands of the coast and the main valleys 
between the Andean chains. The most important valleys 
are those of the Magdalena and Cauca. The clunate is 
equatorial, •ivith the usual products such as cocoa, sugar, 
cotton, and bananas. Bogota , the capital, and main centre 
of population, is on the plateau near the Magdalena Valley, 

(6) The mountain spurs. The slopes between 3000 
and 7000 feet produce coffee and maize, and the former is 
exported to the United States ; higher up wheat and other 
grains are grown for home use, but lands above 10,000 feet 
are uninhabited. 

The minerals of the mo^untain regions are' probably 
valuable and important oilfields have recently been 
discovered near the coast. The Magdalena and Cauca are 
the great highways, and most of the export trade is through 
the ports o^^tagena and jBarra^uilla. 
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VENEZUELA 

Venezuela falls into four natural regions ; 

(a) The northern coastal lowlands, where the oilfields 
of the Maracaibo Basin are just becoming important. 
Cocoa and sugar are produced. 

(b) The mountain spur from the Andes, with its pro- 
duction of coffee and maize. 

(c) The llanos or grassy plains of the Orinoco Basin, 
devoted largely to cattle. 

(d) The little developed Guiana highlands. 

C aracas , the capital, is connected with its port. La 
Guaym, by railway, but there are no other towns ""oF 
importance. 


GUIANA 

Guiana consists of an undeveloped upland in the south, 
rich in minerals, and a tropical lowland in the north. It 
is divided into British, Dutch, and French Guiana, each 
colony centring around a small river basin. Gold and 
diamonds are the most important products of the highlands, 
whilst sugar, rice, and cocoa are produced in the lowlands. 
Georgetown , the capital of British Guiana, is near the 
mouth of the Essequibo. 

TRINIDAD 

Trinidad is a small island near the mouth of the Orinoco 
River. It is a British possession and has very valuable 
oilfields and a deposit of pitch. The principal agricultural 
product is cocoa. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe the Amazon Basin. What are the possibilities of com- 
mercial development in this region ? 

What do you know of the nitrate industry of South America ? 
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3. Describe nnd account f>ir the di'>tribiiti>in of uliPatlnni'c in 
South America, What steps have Wu taken for fiirliirr dcreljpmcnt 
of the srhcntlands f 

4. Write what you know of the livestock of tiic Am'ric,as ■and its 
distribution. 

5. Write a description of the P.irana-raraguny Rasin. 

G. By moans of a senes of diagrams compare the climate's of North 
America nnd South America. 

7. What are the ca«i>-cs of the des'Tt regions of .'*iin:h America ! 
Of svhat use arc they to mankind * 

8. Compare nnd ronfra<-t tlie Mcditermnenn Begum of C>-ntraI Cliili 
with tlint of Califomm. 

0. Write an account of the cast coast of South Amenca from the 
Amazon to Cape Horn, describing with maps the physical features, 
climate, nnd productions. 

10. Write an account of the mineral wealth of South America. 
Draw diagrams to show tlie distribution of important mineral-. 

11. Write an account of the foreign trade of South Amcrie.'), stating 
the chief products exported, tlie countries from wiiich they come, the 
countries to which they go, and the goods received in exchange 

12. Dcscrilx! fully the Andc.an Chain. 

13. If you had to go and live in South America in what country would 
you settle, and why 1 



. ■ • E. iERICA 

1. POSITION AND SIZE 

Africa is tlie second largest continent, being next to 
Asia in size. Its area is 11,000,000 square miles, or six 
times tbe size of India. For its size Africa has a very 
short' coast-line. It is three times as large as Europe, 



Eia 3G1.— The position and size of Africa. 
fiOB ' 
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but its coast-linc is only 19.000 miles Ion" — shorter than 
that of Europe. Africa is the only continent ^vhicl^ is almost 
cut in half by the equator. Eat her more of Africa lies to the 
north of the equator than south of it, because tlic continent 
is broader in the north than in the south, but the north 
and south coasts are almost exactly equal distances from 
the equator. Notice the position of the Tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn, and what a large part of Africa lies within 
the Tropics. Running from north to .'outh through the 
continent and pas^^ing through its southernmost point is 
longitude 20° E. This is the same line as passes through 
the centre of Europe. 

2. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

In its physical features, Africa is a little like Australia 
in build, as it is a compact continent of the plateau type 
with bordering ranges on the west, east, and south. 
E.xcept in the north-west, wlicrc we find the Atlas 
Series of Fold ^lountains, belonging really to the 
European System, the whole of Africa is occupied by 
a great plateau. The great African Plateau is usually 
surrounded by a narrow coastal plain. Sometimes, as in 
South Africa, there arc several “ steps ” up on to the 
plateau. The plateau is higher in tlie south than it is 
in the north. The High Plateau of South .^Vfrica stretches 
nearly as far north as the equator, and then sends broad 
branches northwards over the lower plateau there. Run- 
ning along the eastern side of the surface of the plateau 
there are one or more lines of mountains. They start 
from the mountain Imot of Abyssinia and run southwards 
through the Lake region of East Africa. These mountains 
are not fold mountains ; they are of volcanic origin, being 
built up by lavas which poured out on the surface of the 
plateau. In the south-east the edge of the plateau is 
very high and forms the Drakensberg escarpment. 

Rivers. — The rivers of Africa have special features 
which make them different from the rivers of the other 
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continents. Most of - them rise on the surface of the 
plateaUj and have a long navigable course over the plateau 
until they reach its edge. There they drop down to the 
coastal plain by a series of rapids or falls. It follows that' 



very few of the rivers are navigable far inland from the 
coast,' but their upper courses can be used. Some of the 
rivers’ notably the Nile, descend from the plateaus by a 
series of steps. The most important rivers of Africa are 
the Nile, ’which flows northwards into the Mediterranean 
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Sen ; the Senegal, Niger. Conen. and Ornr.'i-* draining into 
the AtLtntic Ocean; and the Limpopi and Z;wnh''/"i 
flowing into the Indian Ocean. The big b^*>in of tii** Iliver 
Congo, forming a depros-'ion in the African Plateati. .•should 
be noted. 

./Vn important feature of the plateau i<s the sene' of 



(TV^rb.' SirM African rallrr;/* rulliritifjff/l. 
Fig, 3G3.— TIic edpe of tlio Iiicli plsiteau nf Sonth African Plateau (the 
cdcc is called the Diuhensbotg). 


great lakes amongst the volcanic mountnin.s of the cast. 
The lakes occupy two main lines, probably rift valleys, 
with Lakes .:\lbert, Edward, and Tangamikn along the 
western line, and Lakes Kndolf and Nyasa along the 
eastern line. Lake Victo'ria"lic.< between the two lines. 
To the south of the Sahana lies Lake Chad, the centre of 
a region of inland drainage. 

3. CLIMATE 

Africa lies both to the north and to the south of the 
equator, and so we must be careful in talking about the 
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“ Cold Season ” or “ Winter,” and tlie “ Hot Season ” or 
“ Summer.” ^^Tien tlie Hot Season is prevailing in North, 
Africa it is tlie Cold Season in the south. "When it is the 
Hot Season in the south it is the Cold Season in the north. 

Conditions from November to April. — ^At this 
season the sun is shining vertically south of the equator. 



Eio. 304. — Climnto : actual temperatures in Januaiy. 


in- January the sun is vertical over South Africa, but most 
bf' the plateau is over 4000 feet, and so fairly cool. The 
west coast is kept cool by the cold Benguella Current, and so 
the hottest part of Africa is the east coast. At this season 
it gets cooler northwards from the equator, and the coolest 
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part is flip, nortbem co:i.st of .Urira. Tlio winrl? of Africa 
arc very simple. We only nc’d to take a plr-vical map of 
Africa and mark on it the regular tviud rcrneiubpr- 

ing that in Janiian* they have .strung to Ihc .couth, and in 
June string to the north. During the period November 



Fia. 3G5. — Climato : rninfall and tvinds, Korember to April. 


to April the northern const of Africa comes under the 
influence of the South-West Anti-Trades and enjoys a mild 
vret winter (Mediterranean Climate). The High Pressure 
Pelt, from wliich the North-East Trade Winds start, runs 
across the north of Africa, and so these winds start from a 
land mass and axe diy. They blow towards a warmer 
place, and so become more thimfy as they go. Along the 
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equator itself convectional rains fall, and soutli of the 
equator there is a good rainfall, brought by the South-East 
Trade Winds. The rainfall is hea\’iest on the east coast 
and gets less as we cross the continent, so that there is a 
dry rain-shadow area on the west. At this season of the 



Pio. 3GG. — Climnto : actual temperatures in July. 


year the extreme south-west of i\irica lies in the High 
Pressure Belt from which the Trade Winds start, and so 
is dry. 

Conditions from May to October. — ^At this season 
the sim is shining vertically over the Tropic of Cancer, 
and the great land area covered by the Sahara Desert 
gets very hot indeed. At this season the temperatiwe gets 
less as we go southwards from the Sahara, The whole 
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of North Africa is dr)-, for it h‘<;5 under the Trade Wind 
belt. South of the equator the region of ibe South-East 
Trades has shifted northwards, and llie ejsreni** ■Jouth-west, 
receives the rainy North- West itnti-Tradcs. It i.' at tlxis 
season, when the S-ihara Desert pets very hot indeed. 



that the hot air rises and cool uinds arc drawn in from the 
sea. These cool winds arc really monsoon winds and form 
a continuation of the South-East Trade Winds. They 
bring a very heavy rainfall to the coast of Guinea. 

The Caimates of Africa.— The climates of Africa are 
arranged so that we find the same types to the nortli of 
the equator as there arc to the south. 
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{a) Equatorial Climate, always hot and wet, is found 
along the equator, especially in the Basm of the Congo 
and along j^art of the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 

(h) Tropical Climate, with rain in the summer and dry 
in the cool season, is found hoth north and south of the 
equator. But in the north the “ summer ” is from May 
to October, whilst in the south it is from November to 
April. So characteristic of Africa is this climate that it 
is often called the “ Sudan type.” 

(c) Desert Climate, dry at all seasons, is found along 
the High Pressure Belts in the north and in the south. 
In the north it stretches right across the continent, but in 
the south it is found only on the west of the continent. 
The east receives moisture from the Trade Winds blowing 
across the Indian Ocean. (Warm temperate climate (d).) 

(e) Mediterranean Climate, with winter rain and 
summer drought, is foimd both along the north and along 
the south-west coasts. Again, “summer” in the north 
is from Blay to October, in the south from November to 
April. , 

if) Temperate grassland climate occius on the plateau 
in South Africa. 

The whole of Africa is a plateau, and the plateau is 
especially high in the south. So we find the climates are 
often much cooler than they would be if the surface of 
Africa were lower. 

4. THE VEGETATION OF AFRICA 
The vegetation belts of Africa correspond very closely 
with the climatic belts. 

(a) Equatorial Forests of tall evergreen trees cover the • 
Basin of the Congo and the Guinea Coast, where the rainfall 
is very heavy. 

(b) Tropical Grassland and Savanas occupy a broad 
belt on either side of the Equatorial Forests. The most 
characteristic type of vegetation in Africa is the savana 
—known in the south as bush veld. As we approach the 
desert region the savana becomes poorer and poorer and 
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pappps into scrubland. The Ivnlnhnri "d»vprt'' is rt-aliy 
.••■crubland. 

(f) Deserts cover enormous ureas in Nortli .Vfrica 
(Paliara Desert) and a smaller area in South Airioa (south- 



west coast). Sometimes they are great sandy wastes, at 
other times bore, rocky zuountain ridges break up the 
surface. There arc many important oases in the Sahara ; 
most important of all is the long narrow valley of the 
Lower Nile. 


u 
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(d) Warm Temperate Forests occur in Natal in the 
south-east, 

(e) Mediterranean Vegetation is found near and along 
the coasts of north Africa and south-westem Africa. 

{/) Temperate Grassland covers the south-eastern part 
of the African Plateau. The grassland is known as the 
veld. It is cool in winter and hot in summer, but it is - 
not a great distance from the sea like the grasslands of 
Europe and Asia, and so does not suffer from the same 
extremes of temperature. (In South Africa nearly all the 
natural vegetation is called “ veld ” just as “ jungle ” is 
used in India. The tjemperate grassland is really the 
“ High Veld ” because it is found on the heights of the 
plateau.) 

(g) Mountain Vegetation, with temperate forests and 
grasslands, covers most of the Abyssinian Highlands. 

5. NATURAL REGIONS OF AFRICA 

The major natural regions correspond with the vegeta- 
tion regions. Make a list of them, noting the physical 
featmes, climate, and vegetation of each. 

6. THE POPULATION OF AFRICA 

In Asia we learnt that the Himalaya Mountains form a 
great barrier to the human race. Indians are found on 
one side and Mongolians on the other. In Africa we find 
that a great desert can also act as a barrier to mankind. 
North of the Sahara the people are Arabs and Egyptians, 
and are closely allied to the peoples of Southern Europe. 
But Africa, south of the Sahara Desert, is inhabited almost 
entirely by negroid peoples with black sldns and woolly hair. 
In the part of Africa south of the Sahara we find small 
groups of very backward, uncivilised people. These few 
people have been forced to fl.ee to the worst parts of the 
continent, and so we find them both in the heart of the 
equatorial forests of the Congo (here the Pygmies live), and 
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on tte borders of the Kalabnri Desert, (here Ibe Dnsbmen 
live). Africa is not very thickly populated, and so there 
is plenty of room for the white man, who has settled over 
a large part of South Afric.a — on the temperate grasslands 
of the plateau or in the Mediterranean region. 



Fio. 309< — 'The population of Africa. 

Each dot lepiescnte 500,000 people. This nup la on tlio same scale os the 
popnutlon maps ol the oUier continenta. 


7. THB OPENING UP OF AFRICA 

Until recently Afdca was known as the “ Dark Conti* 
nent,” foi it was very litiie known to the world outside. 
There are no great bays or gnlfe penetrating inland, the 
livers are interrupted by rapids near their mouths, the 
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coastal belts are unliealtliy, and tbe Sahara Desert forms 
a great barrier preventing exploration from the north. 
So the interior of Africa remained for long unknown to 
Europeans. Tlie opening up of Africa commenced with 
the discoveries of great explorers such as Livingstone and 
Stanley. The Negroes rvere for the most part backward 
and lazy, as well as being frequently quarrelsome, and so 
nearly the whole of Africa has come under the rule of 
European nations. But many groups of Negro peoples 
are now making rapid progress. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN OR BARBARY 
STATES 

That part of North Africa which enjoys a Mediterranean 
Climate is divided between three states, Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis. Running through the three countries are the 
mountain chains of the Atlas. Eig. 370 shows roughly 
the arrangement of the main ranges. Notice that the 
states fall into three parts : 

{a) The coastal strips. 

(6) The plateau between the main chains of the Atlas. 

(c) The Saharan plateau. 

The rain-bearing uands of the cold season come from the 
west, and so Jlorocco, on the west, enjoys the best rainfall. 

MOROCCO 

is an old hlahommedan Empire, now under the protection 
of France. In the north, Ceuta belongs to Spain, and 
there is a strip of land under Spanish rule. But the main 
port of Tangier is international. 

The Coastal Plains are fertile ; barley, wheat, and 
maize are widely grown. Huge numbers of Mediterranean 
fruit trees also exist — olives, ^’ines, figs, oranges, etc. 
Numerous cattle are reared. Nearly one-half of the people 
of Morocco live in tliis fertile plain. Cassablanca is the chief 
town and port, and Fez is an important trading centre. 
Behind the coastal plain, but before one reaches the Atlas 
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mountains, is a low plateau called the jMeseta. Except 
near the hills, where there is water for irrigation, it is too 
dry for crops. But there are large numbers of sheep and 
cattle. On the Meseta is Man :alce_s h (or Morocco), an 
important market. 

The Atlas Mountains and Enclosed Plateaux. — 
The mountains are often covered with forests of cork- 
oak, cedar, etc. The plateaux are of little use. 

The Sahara has a number of oases with date-palms. 

Morocco is a baclcward country, but is likely to advance 
under French influence, and it is believed to be rich in 
minerals. The exports (eggs, wheat, barley) are only worth 
about one-third of the exports of the Province of Burma. 

ALGERIA 

is a French Colony and has developed rapidly under 
French influence. 

The Coastal Strip, l}dng between the crest of the 
mountains and the sea, is known as the Tell. It is the most 
important part of the country. The valley and plains 
have good soil, but usually require to be irrigated. Large 
quantities of wheat and barlej’’ are grown, as well as the 
vine and various fruits. The progressive farms are mainly 
owned by Europeans. The liills are covered ^vit]l forest 
or scrub forest, the most important trees being cork-oak, 
pine, and cedar. Tlie higher parts of the hiUs are suitable 
for sheep. After uune, sheep form the chief export of 
Algeria. Along the coast sardine fisheries are impcjrtant. 
The principal towns and ports are Algiers and Oran. 

The Plateau between the Tell and the Saharan Atlas 
is known as the Plateau of the Shotts ; a shott being a 
shallow lake which dries up in the hot season. The plateau 
is covered with poor grass on which feed many sheep and 
goats. The inhabitants are nomads, and move about 
^vith their flocks in search of good grass. The aha grass is 
used for paper maldng. 

The Sahara has several oases, and the French have 
sunk artesian wells and made it possible to extend the 
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fertile area. The great product is the date, obtained from 
the date-palm. 

Iron, ore and phosphate are mined in iUgeria, and other 
minerals in smaller quantit5^ The French have built a 
number of railways in Algeria and developed the country, 
^ so that its export trade ('wine, sheep, wheat, tobacco, and 
minerals) is seven or eight times as much as that of Morocco. 
The trade is mainly wdth France. 

TUNIS 

is also a French Protectorate. It forms a continuation 
eastwards of Algeria and may be divided into the same 
regions, but the Plateau of the Shotts is much narrower. 
The principal town is Tuni s, near which are the ruins of 
Carthage. Carthage was a powerful city in the days of 
the Roman Empire, 2000 years ago. 


THE BASIN OF THE NILE (Egypt and the 

Sudan) 

THE RIVER NILE 

is one of the world’s greatest rivers. The main river, 
which flows through Egypt, is formed by the union of 
two main branches, the I Vhite Nile and the Bl ue Nile. 
The "White Nile rises in the Lake Victoria on the high 
plateau of East Africa. Lake Victoria is right on the 
equator, and so receives a good rainfall nearly all the 
year roxmd. Flowing northwards the Nile drops by a 
series of rapids and waterfalls till it reaches the flat plain 
knowm as the Baltr-el-Ghazal. For nearly a thousand 
miles through this plain, from Eejaf to Eliartotnn, the '\ATiite 
Nile is navigable. The plain is so flat that large areas are 
covered with marsh and the Nile is joined by many streams, 
of which the largest is the Bahr-el-Ghazal. This plain lies 
in the Tropical Climate or Savana Region, with rain in the 
summer. The Blue Nile rises in a small lake in the midst 
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Eig. 371. — ^Thc Hilo Basin. 


In BRypt- oacli dot represents DO, 000 acres of culUvnted land. Notice tlic small 
area ■when compared with the size of Ceylon. Notice carefully the position 
of Scnmir. 
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of the Abyssinian Jlouutains. In summer the snows on 
the high mountains melt and heavy rain falls, so that the 
Blue Nile comes down in flood at the end of the summer, 
in August or September. Notice that the ^^Tiite Nile is a 
constant stream ; the Blue Nile has a flood season and a 
low-water season. The two rivers join at Khartoum and 
enter the Desert Belt. Below Khartoum the Nile com- 
mences a gentle descent to sea-level. For more than 800 
miles the Nile is interrupted by a series of six rapids known 
as cataracts, and so cannot be used by steamers. Near 
Haifa is the second cataract, and the Nile enters Egj^it ; 
at Aswan is the lowest or first cataract, and the Nile enters 
its famous valley through Egypt. Note that from Khar- 
toum right to the sea the Nile flows through the Desert 
Region. Just as Sind would be a desert waste if it were 
not for the Indus, so Egypt would be nothing but a desert 
if it were not for the Nile. Remember, then, that the 
IVhite Nile rises on the African Plateau in Uganda, but 
for the greater part of its course flows through the Sudan ; 
the Blue Nile rises in Abyssinia, but flows for 300 miles 
through the Sudan. Remember that only about one- 
fourth of the course of the Nile is in Egy]:)t. 


THE SUDAN (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) 

is part of the British Empire, and is one of the great 
countries of the future. Its development has onlj’" recently 
commenced. South of Khartoum both the l^Tiite and 
Blue Niles flow tluough fertile alluvial land with a 
climate suited to cotton and many other crops. The 
rainfall is small, but w^ater from the rivers is available 
for irrigation. The Sudan has an area of more than 
1,000,000 square miles — ^well over half the size of the whole 
of India and Burma, but at present has only 6,000,000 
people — ^fewer than in the State of Mysore. At the end of 
1926 the great Sennar Dam across the Blue Nile was com- 
pleted, and a large area of land south of Khartoum is now 
irrigated and bemg planted with^cottoi^ The principal 
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[/Viofo : The Sudan Goternment. 
Fio. 372. — ^Tho Sonnar Dam, AngIo>Egyptmn Sudan. 

Thu difTorhiiB bean eonatructeil acroii tho Bluo Ulle and enabling huga areai of eatton-grontng lands to fes Irrigated. 
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town of the Sudan is Khartoum , at the junction of the 
"ViTiite Kile and the Blue Nile. It is connected nuth Port 
Sudan, on the Bed Sea, by a railway. The Sudan e.xiiorts 
cotton, gum arable (obtained from a small tree grouing on 
the savanna), and millet. In 1924 the value of the raw 
cotton exported from Port Sudan was only one-fiftieth 
of that of India, but in the future it is liliely that the Sudan 
null export more cotton than India. 

EGYPT 

is an independent kingdom. Most of Egj^t is a desert, 
and is as large as the whole of Peninsular India. 
Running through the centre of the country, from south 
to north, is the Nile. The Nile Valley is a flat-bottomed 
valley, about 10 miles wide and bounded by cliffs on either 
side. The only really useful part of Eg 3 q)t is the Valley 
and Delta of the Nile — ^the total area of the useful land is 
only 12,000 square miles, or half the size of the island of 
Ceylon. India is a country crowded vdth people, and 
Bengal is the most densely populated of aU the provinces. 
It has GOO people to the square mile. But the Nile Valley 
in Egypt has over 1000 people to the square mile. 

Fertile Egy^Jt falls into two parts : 

{a) The Nile Valley, or Upper Egypt. 

(6) The Nile Delta, or Lower Egy])t. 

Upper Egypt. — In the old days Upper Egypt used to 
be made fertile by the annual floods of the Nile, which 
spread a layer of fine silt as well as water over the land. 
The valley was divided up into a munber of compartments 
rather like paddy-fields Avith high banks. This prevented 
the water flowing quickly, and Avas called basin irrigation. 
Noav the valley is irrigated by canals from the great dam at 
Aswan. 

Lower Egypt is also watered by canals. It is on the 
borders of the Mediterranean and gets a little rain in 
winter. 

The principal crop of Egypt is cotton, and Egyptian 
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cotton is a very fine variety. The great food crops are 
maize, wiieat, barley, and beans, A little sugar-cane and 
rice are grown. 

Cairo is the capital and largest town in Eg}’pt. It is 
situated at the head of the delta, on the borders of Upjjer 
and Lower Egypt, and so Avas a convenient centre from 
which to govern the whole of the long, narrcAA-^ country. 
Egypt has a long and wonderful liistory ; it was a great 



Kotice that there is no higli land near and so tliore arc no locks on the canal. The 
liiglicst land passed through is only 60 feet above sea-level. 

country 5000 years ago. Every year Egypt is visited by 
large numbers of tourists who come to see its old ruins, 
especially the Pyramids. 

Alexandria is the principal port ; it is not a very good 
port, and suffers from mud filling up the channels. Eaw 
cotton forms nearly nine-tenths of the exports of Egypt ; 
cotton seeds are also exported. 

Egypt cannot grow enough food for her big population, 
and imports foodstuffs as well as coal, wood, cotton goods, 
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and iron and steel manufactures. India sends Eg}-X)t rice. 
Altliougli cotton is almost tlie onty export of Egypt, the 
value of cotton exported is less than that exported by India. 
Notice from the map the communications of Egypt, espe- 
cially the way in which the railways have been built where 
the river cannot be used. 

The Suez Canal lies in Egyptian territory. It cuts 
through a flat strip of desert, the isthmus between Egypt 
and Sinai. The canal is roughly 100 miles long, but part 
of that distance is through the Bitter Lakes. At the 
northern end is Port Said, on the hlediterranean ; at the 
southern end is Suez, on the Gulf of Suez. The canal was 
built by a French engineer named De Lesseps, and finished 
in 1869. That is a long while ago, when ships were not 
as large as they are now. So the largest ships cannot pass 
through the canal, and the steamers wliich travel between 
India and Europe are not as large as those which cross 
the Atlantic. The land is so flat on either side that there 
are no locks. Kemember that the Suez Canal is not 
British ; it is owned by the Suez Canal Company, in which 
the British Government has some shares, other shares 
being held by the French. Nearly 5000 steamers pass 
through the canal in a year ; more than half of them are 
British. 


ABYSSINIA 

Abyssinia is a wild and undeveloped country, consisting 
'mainly of a mass of mountains. The people are very 
backward, and as yet there are practically no schools. The 
capital, Addis Ababa , is connected TOth the French port 
of Jibuti by the only railway in the country. India sends 
some cotton cloths to Abyssinia. 


THE HORN OF AFRICA 

Txun again to Fig. 368, and notice that the great 
desert of Northern Africa stretches round the mountain 
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mass of Abyssinia and occupies tbe eastern projection of 
Africa. Along tbe shores of tbe Ked Sea is tbe Itaban 
colony of Eritrea. In future years tbe parts of Eritrea 
wbicb lie nearest tbe Sudan may become important, and 
tbe port of Massawa may have more trade. Tbe Horn 
of Africa is dmded between French, British, and Itaban 
Somaliland. It is mostly waste or scrub land inhabited 
by nomads with herds of camels, sheep, and cattle. Jibuti, 
the port of French Somaliland, has abeady been mentioned. 


EAST AFRICA 

That part of Africa which is usuaUy caUed East Africa 
consists of two parts ; 

(a) A portion of the great high plateau of Africa, the 
region round the great lakes. 

(5) The coastal lands between the plateau and the sea. 

East Africa is divided between the British Colonies 
or Protectorates of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyilca and 
Nyasaland, and the Portuguese Colony of Portuguese East 
Africa. Look carefully at Fig. 374, and notice that 
Uganda, Nyasaland, and most of Tanganyika be on the 
plateau ; Kenya is half on the plateau and half on the 
coastlands ; Portuguese East Africa is entirely on the low- 
lands of the coast. \ 

The Coastal Lands. — ^These lands be entirely in the 
tropics and are therefore hot. They ma}'- be di^dded into 
two parts : 

(a) The coastal plain, hot wet, often unhealthy and 
fringed with mangrove swamps and other forests. ' Coco- 
nuts grow along the coast and copra is exported. This 
region is also suitable for rubber and sugar-cane. The 
island of Zanzibar is famous for spices. Rice is the principal 
food grain. Along the coast are several ports which serve 
as the gateways into the interior. There is Mombasa in 
Kenya, Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika, • and Beira in 
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Portogucse East Africa. The extreme south of Portuguese 
East Africa lies outside the Tropics, and the port of 
Louren§o Marques is the main outlet for the British territory 
of the Transvaal. 

(b) A hilly region (between the coastal plain and the 
plateau), which is drier, has a poor soil and is of little use. 

The Plateau. — Oudng to its great height above sea- 
level — usually from 3000 to 4000 feet — ^the plateau has a 
cool and pleasant climate suitable for Europeans. Many 
parts have a rich volcanic soil and a moderate rainfall. 
The cluef food crop is maize, but the principal crop grown 
for export is cotton. Large quantities are exported from 
Uganda, Ken 3 ’’a, and Tanganyika. Coffee and sisal hemp 
(a strong fibre for rope maldng) are also important. The 
plateau is also verj'' suitable for cattle. 

Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyilca are developing rapidly 
and likely to become important countries in the near 
future, especially as producers of cotton. Portuguese 
East Africa is slow in developing. Except the ports, there 
are few towns of any size yet. The important one is 
Nairobi, in Kenya. 

Z anzibar , on the island of Zanzibar, is a great trading 
centre, as well as an old port. Notice carefully the rail- 
ways into the interior. On the plateau the lakes form 
the chief means of communication. 

Fig. 375 shows the trade of the different countries. 
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Eig. 376. — ^Thc trade of East Africa. 


The total trade of all the countries shown is at present less than that of Burma or 
Sind. This diagram is drawn on tile same scale as the ones for India, r.M.S., 
Straits Settlements, Cliina, etc. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Tlie greater part of South Africa is occupied by the 
British Dominion called the Union of South Africa. The 
Union of South Africa consists of four provinces which 
joined together in 1910. The provinces are the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Trans- 
vaal. Since the Great War the Union also rules South- 
West Africa, which used to belong to Germany. Ljdng in 
South Africa are also the native states of Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland, imder British protection. 

. Lying to the north of the Union, and quite separate 
in government, are the British Colonies of Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Physical Features. — Before studying the geography 
of South Africa, go back and see what was said about the 
physical features of Africa. South Africa consists of two 
main divisions ; 

(1) The Plateau, nearly all of which is more than 3000 
feet above sea-level. The south-eastern edge is the highest 
and nearly everywhere is 6000 feet high. Just as the 
Western Ghats form the high edge of the Deccan Plateau 
and are not really a separate range of mountains, so the 
mountains of South Africa are really the edge of the plateau. 
Tlie edge has been given different names in different parts. 
The highest parts are known as the Stormberg and Drakens- 
berg Mountains. The plateau slopes from east to west, 
and so the rivers flow from east to west. Most of the 
Plateau of South Africa is drained by the Orange River 

■ and its great tributary the Vaal. 

(2) The Coastal Strip, occupying a broad area between 
the edge of the high plateau and- the sea. The high 
platen,u does not drop directly to a coastal plain, but the 
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land descends by a series of steps and the coastal plain is 
often quite narrow. Thus the coastal strip falls into two 
parts : 

(а) The Coastal Plain. 

(б) The steps up to the plateau, called the Karroo in 
Cape Colony and the Slidlands or Highlands in Hatal. 

Compare this with the coastal strip, or Carnatic Region, 
which lies between the edge of the Deccan Plateau and the 
sea in Southern India, 



* [P/ioCo : L. D. Stamp. 

Fio. 370. — ^Thc Cape of Good Hope. 

Climate. — The south-west is under the influence of the 
rain-bearing westerly winds only in winter, and so this 
region has a Mediterranean Climate. The remainder of 
South Africa is in the South-East Trade Wind Belt, with 
the result that summer is the rainy season, and the hea%ae'st 
rainfall is in the south-east and on the edge of the plateau. 
The surface of the plateau is in the rain-shadow of the 
Stormberg and Drakensberg Mountains. Compare this 
with the Deccan, which. lies in the rain-shadow of the 
Western Ghats. 
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Natural Regions. — Considering physical features and 
climate together, South Africa falls into six large natural 
regions ; 

(1) South-West Coast, or Mediterranean Region. 

(2) Karroo Region. 

(3) East Coast and Highlands, or Sub-Tropical Region. 

(4) Temperate Grasslands of the High Plateau (eastern 
part), or High Veld. 

(5-6) Scrubland or Desert of the High Plateau (western 
part) and the very dry West Coast. 
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Fio. 377. — Section across South Africa. 


The Mediterranean Region occupies the coastlands 
around the great port of Cape Town. VTieat and barley 
are largely grown, and so are Mediterranean fruits — grapes, 
peaches, and oranges. There are vdne-maldng, fruit-tinning, 
and jam-making industries. The coastal region is broadest 
in the south-west ; to the east it gets narrow. It is not 
exactly a coastal plain but is broken up into rugged hills 
and fertile valleys. Cape Tovm has a fine harbour, the 
natural shelter afforded by Table Bay having been improved 
by the construction of an artificial harbour. It is a port 
of call for all steamers going round the Cape to India or 
Australia. At the extreme east of the region is the town 
of Port Elizabeth, which has also a considerable summer 
rainfall. 

It was this part of South Africa which was first settled 
by Europeans, and there are very few Negroes living there. 

The Karroo. — Between the Mediterranean coastlands 
and the high plateau there are two main steps — the Little 
Karroo and the Great Karroo. The rainfall is low, and 
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the extremes of temperature greater than near the coast. 
The vegetation is a poor scrub, and the main industry is 



Plo. 378.— Tho Union of South Africa : natural regions and political divisions. 
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slieep farming. But the vegetation is often so poor that 
four to ten acres have to be given to each sheep. Around 
Oudtshoorn, on the Little Karroo, ostriches were formerly 
reared for the sake of their feathers. 

The South-East Coast receives its rain from the 
Trade Winds, mainly in the summer months. Remember 
that South Airica is in the Southern Hemisphere, and so 
the summer months are November to February. This 
region is thickly populated by African natives (Negroes), 
whose principal food is maize and kaffir corn. The natural 
vegetation is a sub-tropical or warm temperate forest. 
In the warmer regions much sugar-cane is grown, as well 
as tobacco, but nearly all other crops grown are required 
to feed the large native population. The climate and pro- 
ducts of this region are rather like those of the damper parts' 
of India, and large numbers of Indians have settled here. 
The two great centres are the ports of East London and 
Durban. Round these ports there are large numbers of 
Europeans. 

The South-East Highlands. — Between the south- 
eastern coastal plain and the edge of the high plateau there 
is a hiUy region which occupies the greater part of Natal. 
Considerable areas are forested, and timber is worked for 
use in the treeless grasslands. The rainfall is good and 
there is a large native population, bving mainly on maize. 
Large numbers of cattle and sheep are reared. Good coal 
is mined near Newcastle and exported from Durban. 
India buys large quantities of this coal, which is sent direct 
from Durban to Bombay. The principal town of this 
region is Pietermaritzberg. The native state of Swaziland 
lies in this region. 

The Veld, or more correctly the High Veld, occupies 
the eastern half of the plateau of South Africa, including 
the eastern part of Cape Colony, the whole of the Orange 
Free State and most of the Transvaal. The climate 
gradually gets drier from east to west, and the grassland 
fades gradually into desert. By far the most important 
industry is sheep rearing, the sheep being kept for the sake 
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of tlieir wool. The Veld exports the wool to be manu- 
factured into woollen goods in England. The principal 
food grain is maize, and large quantities of maize are 
exported. Naturally maize is grown in the damper parts, 
where cattle are also reared. Parts of the Veld are very 
rich in minerals. Enormous quantities of gold are obtained 
in the Witwatersrand, near Johannesburg. This district 
alone produces half the world’s annual supply of gold. 
There are extensive coalfields near Johannesburg ; some 
of the coal is sent to India through the port of Lourengo 
Marques. The great diamond mines of Kimberley are on 
the western borders of the Veld, wliere it begins to pass into 
the desert. Diamonds arc also found near Pretoria and 
elsewhere. In the north of the Transvaal the Veld begins 
to slope gradually northwards towards the Limpopo River-. 
The banJccn or slopes are hotter than the high plateau, and 
round Pretoria much make, fruit, cotton, and tobacco are 
grown. Instead of grass, scrubland is found. The land 
near the Limpopo is imhcalthy. 

Johannesburg and Pretoria are the principal towns of 
the Transvaal, and centres both of the mining and 
agricultural districts. Bloemfontein is the principal town 
of Orange Free State. Notice that the natural outlet of 
the Transvaal is through Portuguese East Africa to the port 
of Lourengo Marques, or to the Natal port of Durban. 
The Orange Free State is served by the ports of East 
London, Durban, Port Elkabeth, and Cape Town. 

The Desert and Semi-Desert Region is sparsely 
populated. It covers not only the western half of the 
plateau of South Africa, but extends also to the west coast. 
^Vhere there is a little grass sheep can be kept, and the 
natives of Bechuanaland wander about with their herd of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. In good years maize and kafhr 
corn can be grown. It is believed that the climate of South 
Africa is getting drier, and that this region used to be much 
richer than it is now. On the surface of the plateau are 
many “ salt pans ” — shallow salt lakes often dry for a great 
part of the year. The principal port on the west coast is 
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Fig. 380.— -The railwa3'B of South Africa. 


Study this map caretully by taldngcach port in turn: notice the rnihvay running 
from it to tlio interior and the part ot South Africa served by eacli port. 
Identify ail tlio towns marked by a square dot. Tlie railway disappearing 
at the top of the map — across the wonderful bridge at Victoria Tails, on the 
Zambezi, may one day become the Cape to Cairo Kailway. 
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Wahds Bay, and tlie cliief town "Windhoek, bnt tliey are 
not very important. 

Railways of South Africa. — Notice carefully the 
railways sho-wn on the map, and the hinterlands of the 
chief ports. 

Trade of the Union of South Africa. — By far the 
most important exports are gold and wool. The imports 
are manufactured goods, for South Africa has not yet 
developed its own factories. 


RHODESIA 

The British Colonies of N. and S. Rhodesia are one- 
fourth the size of the whole of India and Burma. Thej’’ 
lie entirely on the African Plateau, but there are lowlands 
along the great rivers such as the Limpopo and Zambesi. 
At present there are fewer people in Rhodesia than there are 
in Calcutta and its suburbs. But the land is very suitable 
for agriculture, fruit farming, cattle and sheep rearing, and 
progress is now being made rapidly. Northern Rhodesia 
supplies the Katanga mining district of Belgian Congo with 
foodstuffs and coal. The coal is obtained at WanJde, in 
Southern Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia is more developed 
than Northern Rhodesia, and there are numerous large 
cattle ranches. The nearest outlet of Rhodesia is through the 
Portuguese port of Beira. Parts of Northern Rhodesia suffer 
from the tsetse fly, whose bite is fatal to cattle and horses. 
The tsetse fly belts are great obstacles to development and 
progress. Southern Rhodesia is rich in minerals, including 
gold. Northern Rhodesia has valuable copper mines. 

The Cape to Cairo Railway. — Many years ago 
Cecil Rhodes, a great pioneer in South Africa, planned a 
railway which should rim from South Africa (Cape Town) 
to North Africa (Cairo), if possible through British territory 
the whole way. It is not finished ; indeed, large parts are 
not even planned in detail. A direct railway runs from 
Northern Rhodesia to Cape Town, crossing the great river 
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Zambesi by a wonderful bridge at the Victoria Falls. In 
North Africa it is possible to travel from the southern 
borders of the Sudan to Cairo by river steamer and train, 
but between Noithern Rhodesia and the Sudan there are 
still several gaps Avith neither railway nor river routes, and 
where the onl}’- way to travel is to trek through the jungle 



with native carriers. It is impossible to use horses or 
cattle ondng to the tsetse fly. 


ANGOLA 

Angola is a quarter the size of the whole of the Indian 
Empire — or as large as Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa together. Yet it has only about as many people 
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as the small district of Orissa. It has 
been a Portuguese possession since 1575. 
Yet there are huge areas of good grass- 
land on the plateau, and one day cattle 
rearing may become important. A rail- 
■way — the Benguclla railway — has been 
built from Lobito Bay into .the heart of 
Africa, and soon Lobito mil become a 
big “side door” into Africa. The capital, 
also a port, is Loanda. 

THE BELGIAN CONGO 

ThcBelgian Congo occupies the greater 
part of the basin of tlie great Congo River. 
The basin forms a saucer-shaped depres- 
sion in the surface of the plateau of 
Africa. The floor of the “ saucer ” is 
about 1000 feet above sea-level. The 
Congo and many of its tributaries rise in 
the south on the high plateau of South 
Africa. The main river drops into its 
basin by a series of rapids or falls, and 
flows northwards as a navigable water- 
way as far as the Stanley Palls. From 
the Stanley Falls the river swings west- 
wards and is navigable as far as Stanley 
Pool. Then the river drops rapidly by 
a series of rapids to the coast. Compare 
this with the River Nile. The equator 
passes through the Congo Basin, and so 
the basin has a high temperature with 
heavy equatorial rains. All the lowlands 
are covered with dense evergreen forests. 
The highlands surroimding the basin, and 
sometimes the ridges between the rivers, 
are covered mth savanna or grassland. 

The Forest is thinly peopled, because 
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Fia. 383. — iSection across Africa along tlie Equator, showing Iiow tho Congo Basin forms a depression in the 

surface of tho plateau. 
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it is difticult to cut douTi the dense forest even to grow 
a few crops. It is in tliese dense forests that the pygmies 
live. The)’’ are amongst the least chnlised human beings. 
Elepliants are numerous in the forests and ivory is an im- 
portant product. Many trees in the forests yield rubber, 
but greedy men, anxious to get rich quicldy, have cut 
down nearly all the rubber trees which can be reached 
easily. The oil palm yields palm oil and palm kernels, 
used in soap making. Copal -is a sticky substance, rather 
like resin, obtained from certain trees. 

Katanga, a portion of the plateau on the south, has 
become very important recently because of its rich mineral 
deposits. Copper is the chief metal, and ElisabethviUe 
the chief mining centre. Coal and food for the miners 
are obtained from Ehodesia. Notice that Katanga lies 
right in the heart of Africa. TJiere arc at present three 
main ways in or out. One is by the Benguella railway, one 
is by railway through Rhodesia to Beira, the third is across 
Lake Tanganyika and the British colony of Tanganyika 
to Dar-es-Salaara. 

Communications . — Study Fig. 382 carefully, and notice 
how railways have been bxiilt where there are rapids on the 
rivers. One is from the port of Matadi to Leopoldville ; 
another is round the Stanley Falls ; a third runs from the 
Katanga to the Kasai river. Notice the short railway 
joining the Congo and Lake Tanganyika. 

Trade. — The Belgian Congo is developing rapidl)\ Its 
trade in 1922 was rather more than that of Burma or Sind. 
Fig. 384 shows the principal items. 
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Fig. 3S4. — ^The trade of the Belgian Congo. 

Compare this wUli the trade of oilier equatorial countries stieli as Malaya. The 
diagram is drawn on the same scale. 
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THE WEST COAST, OR GUINEA COAST 

Erom Cape Verde in latitude 15® N. to tlie mouth, of the 
River Congo in latitude 6° S. is roughly 3000 miles. Along 
this coast there are four British colonies, seven strips of 
French territory, a Portuguese colony, a Spanish colony, 
and a Negro republic. .(VU these small coimtries have 
certain things in common. They may all be divided into 
two parts : 

(1) A Coastal Plain with a heavy rainfall. The rain 
falls mainly in the summer months, but the climate is hot 
and damp all the year. The natural vegetation is evergreen 
forest of equatorial type in the wetter parts, deciduous 
forest in the drier. Mahogany, ebony, and other hard 
timbers are obtained from the forests, but more important 
is the oil palm from which palm oil and palm kernels are 
obtained and exported. Wild rubber is collected, and 
rubber plantations have been started in many places. In 
some parts (Gold Coast and the island of San Thome) much 
cocoa is produced from the beans of the cacao tree. Rice 
is a favourite food of the natives, together with manioc 
and maize. Kola nuts take the same place as betel nuts 
in India. Notice, too, that on the west coast of Africa the 
oil palm has taken the place of the coconut. 

(2) The Plateau Begions, with a smaller rainfall and 
poorer soil. The temperature, owing to the height above 
sea-level, is lower and the natural v'egetation is savanna. 
The crops grown are mainly for the use of the natives — 
millet (including the Indian joimr which is called Guinea 
Corn), maize and rice for food and cotton for clothing. 
Ground-nuts yield food and oil. 

The old hard rocks of the plateau are sometimes rich 
in minerals. Much tin is obtained from Nigeria, gold and 
manganese from the Gold Coast. Coal is mined in Southern 
Nigeria. 

Gambia is a small British colony. 

Sierra Leone is another British colony. Its capital, 
Freetown, has a good harboiu and is .a coaling station. 
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Pio. 385. — ^The West Const of Africa. 

Note tUc mihvay development in Ni«oriii and the Gold Coast. 
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Gold Coast is also part of the British Empire. There 
are railways from the coast to ICumasi. 

"Nigeria is the largest British colony. Its port is 
Lagos. Notice the course of the River Niger which, like 
other African rivers, is na\ngnhlc in its u])pcr course but is 
interrupted by ra])ids where it descends from the plateau. 
So a railway has been built from Lagos to a point on the 
river above the rapids. 

Liberia is a republic which was founded for negro 
slaves liberated from /America. It is in a very backward 
state. 


SAHARA 

The great desert of Northern Africa forms nominally 
part of the possessions of France. Tlie greater part is a 
vast sandy or rocky waste, without tree or grass, and 
forming the largest desert in the world. Scattered about 
the desert hi hollows arc more fertile patches of land known 
as oases, Wierever water is available, an oasis is sure to 
occur. Some of them consist simply of a few jialm trees 
clustered round a well or pool, others are quite large tracts 
of grassland or scrubland where cultivation is possible. 
The inhabitants of the Sahara consist of : 

(1) The inhabitants of the larger oases, 

(2) The Arab traders who boldly cross the desert by 
means of camel caravans. 

Across the vast desert are caravan routes which arc 
followed by the traders and their camels. Along the north 
and south of the desert are trading stations where the 
Arab traders sell their goods to the people of the savannas 
or the people of the Mediterranean States. In the south 
are Timbulctu, near the River Niger, and Kano in Northern 
Nigeria. In the north are several places now joined by 
railway vith the Mediterranean coast. 

The north-eastern part of the desert, Libya, is Italian 
territory; the eastern part has already been described 
under Egypt, 
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ISIANDS OF AFRICA 

Madagascar is a large island nitli a plateaii in tlie 
centre. Dense forests which produce a little rubber are 
found on the east. It is a French possession. Hides are 
exported, but the island is little developed. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, is a British possession 
and a port of call (the port is called Port Louis). It grows 
cane-sugar, most of which is sent to India. Near by is the 
French island of Reunion. 

St. Helena and Ascension are tiny volcanic islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean belonging to Britain. 

Canary Islands (Spanish), Azores, Madeira, and 
Cape Verde Islands (all Portuguese) lie off the north-west 
coast of Africa. They grow bananas and other fruit for 
export to England and Germany. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Compnro and contrast the Congo Basin ■with the Amazon Basin 
with regard to position, physical features, climate, vegot.'ition, and 
products. 

2. Write an account of the people of Afric.a, mentioning the various 
races and ■where thej’ live, 

3. Compare the Nile and the Indus Basins. 

4. Desoriho the railways of Africa. 

C. Wliat is meant by the “ swing of the wind systcras ” ? What 
effect has it on the climate of Africa ? 

6. Describe a journey by caravan from Tunis to Tiinbuhtu. 

7. Desoribe fully the Iiigh plateau of South Africa. 

8. Compare and contract Abyssinia rvith Kashmir, 

9. Write an account of the mineral wealth of Africa. 

10. Draw a shetch-map showing the British Empire in Africa. 

11 . Why do you think largo numbers of Indians have emigrated to 
Africa ? 

12. If you were to be made a governor of part of Africa, which part 
would you choose, and wliy ? 

13. Compare the grasslands of South Africa with those of South 
America. In what ways do they differ ? 

14. What would he the advantages of the Capo to Cairo Railway 7 

15. What do you laiow of the cotton-gro^\ring regions of Africa and 
of their importance in the present and the future 7 

IG. Describe a journey across Africa, from the mouth of the Congo 
to Durban. Say exactly how you would go. 


X 



F. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


1. POSITION AND SIZE 

Australia, even including tlie islands of New Guinea, New 
Zealand and Tasmania, and a very large number of islands 
which lie scattered over the face of the Pacific Ocean, is by 
far the smallest of the continents. With its 3,000,000 



square miles Australia prosier — i.e. the island continent 
including Tasmania — compares in size with the United 
States or Canada. In position, we may note that the 
• Tropic of Capricorn cuts the continent of Australia almost 
in half, so that the northern half lies in the Tropics and the 
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Eoutliem half in the South Temperate Zone. The latitude 
of 40 S. passes through Bass Strait between AustraUa and 
lasmama, and also passes through the North Island of 
New Zealand, just north of WeUington. Longitude 
ioo Jt. almost cuts Australia into two halves. Notice the 
remoteness of Australia and New Zealand from the principal 
countries of the world. That helps to explain why they 
remained so long unknown and undeveloped. 


2. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

We will deal first with Australia itself, leavin'^ New 
Zealand and New Guinea for separate description^ later. 



Australia falls naturally into three physical divisions ■ 

irool . between GOO and 

loUU feet above sea-level. 
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(6) A central lowland, or succession of low-l 3 dng basins, 
some of which are areas of inland drainage and part actually 
below sea-level. 

(c) The eastern mountains. These mountains are not 
fold mountains, but are really formed by the edge of a 
plateau, which slopes gradually from east to west. The 
whole range is often called the “ Great Dividing Eange,” 
but different parts have different names — Blue Mountains 



The photogr.'iph shows that the mountains are not fold mountains, but are simply 

tlio edge of a plateau. 


in New South Wales, Australian Alps in Victoria. The 
gentle slope to the west is the great grassland region, of 
which the Darling Downs of Queensland are part. There 
is only a very narrow plain between the mountainous 
edge of the plateau and the seaj but it forms a rich and 
important region. 

There is only one important river system in Australia 
— that is the ..Murray-Darling. Notice how -the stream-s 
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rise from the Dividing Eange and flow westwards down 
the gentle plateau slope. 



FiO. 390. — The rivers of Austr.ilis. 
Principal n.ivigable portions shown dark. 


3. GEOLOGY AND MINERALS 

As a whole Australia is rich in minerals. Most of the 
western plateau is a great mass of old crystalline rocks, and 
in the midst of the dry regions of Western Australia are 
several famous goldfields, especially at Kalgoorlie. The 
eastern part of Australia is also rich in minerals. Victoria 
has the famous goldfields of Ballarat and Bendigo, and 
copper is important in Queensland. It was the attraction 
of gold which first brought large numbers of white settlers 
to Australia, though when the rich gold lands became 
exhausted they turned to farming. In New South Wales 
is a big isolated MU, known as “ Broken HiU,” with the 
richest deposits -of silver-lead • ore in the world. Both 
Queensland and New South Wales have good coal, but the 
great basin in New' South Wales (the largest in the Southern 
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Hemispliere) is especially important because it is right on 
the east coast and coal can be loaded almost direct from 
the mines into ocean steamers. The coal is worked 
especially near Newcastle (north of Sydney) and south of 
Sydney. The annual value of the coal raised is now roughly 
equal to that of all other minerals put together. Austraha 
also has rich deposits of iron ore, but the best, such as those 
of Iron Knob, South Australia, are far from the coalfields. 

It has already been noted that the ground slopes gently 



TIio most important is tlie Grc.at Australian Basin. In some of the otiiers, sucli 
as the Bucia Basin, the water is too salt to be of much use. 

westwards from the crest of the Dividing Eange towards 
the central valley. This slope is an area without very 
much water, for the Dmding Eange cuts ofi the rain- 
bearing easterly winds. Fortunately in this great region, 
stretching from the south of Queensland through New 
South Wales into Victoria, the rocks are arranged in the 
•form of basins, and so “ artesian wells ” can be bored as 
shown in Fig. 64:. The water from these wells has 
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enabled large areas of dry countr}' to be formed into ricli 
cattle-rearing and sbeep-rcaring country. There is one 
great puzzle, liou'cvcr ; Australian geologists cannot decide 
u'hetlier the water will one day be entirely used up, or 
whether the suppl}* is being renewed underground by the 
rain which falls every year and sinks into the ground in 
other parts of Australia. 

4. CLIMATE 

Eemember that we have said the Tropic of Capricorn 
passes through the centre of Australia, and )mu can comp.are 
the northern half of the continent with India. In India, 
when the sun is shining vertically over the Tropic of 
Cancer, the land mass of the Ganges Valley and N.IV. India 
becomes very much heated, and this, ns you Icnow, is the 
principal cause of the monsoon. In Australia, when the 
sun is shining vertically over the Tropic of Capricorn, the 
central land mass becomes very heated and later causes a 
monsoon. The northern shores of Australia are, therefore, 
tj’pical monsoon lands, but remember the monsoon wind 
blows from the north-west (how do you explain tliis ?) and 
the rain falls from November to April. The east of Australia 
comes under, the influence of the South-East Trade Winds. 
Tlicsc winds arc, however, drained of their moisture by the 
Great Dividing Eaugc, and the whole of the centre of 
Australia receives very little rain indeed. You will notice 
that the centre of the continent lies in the same latitude 
as the other great deserts of the world — the Kalahari, 
Atacama, Mexican, Sahara, Arabian and Great Indian 
Deserts. The south of Australia enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate. In the southern summer it is in the dry hot belt, 
but in winter comes under tlie influence of westerly winds. 
Compare its latitude with other Mediterranean belts in 
the Avorld. 

Tasmania and New Zealand enjoy a moist temperate 
climate very like that of England. As we shall see later, 
the physical features of New Zealand make a great deal 
of difference to its rainfall. 
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Apart from the fact that a great part of Australia 
receives very little rain, the amount which falls is very 
irregular. In some years tliere may be no rain at all and 
the farmers lose a great many of their sheep and cattle, 
though the danger of water shortage is not as great as it 
was before the development of the artesian basins. 



Fig. 392. — Climatio conditions in the hot season (Noyembcr to April). 

Notice the Ia)w Pressare centre (L.P.) in the nortii caiipetl hy tlie crent lie.et, and 
notice the monsoon winds which it causes. Tile two arrows in tlic south-west 
in-arkod “ S.B. Trades” would be more correctly sho\ni blowiUR from east to 
west across the land. Alons the East Coast local sea-brcc7.es from the north- 
east are very important during the day-time in the summer. Tlie tempera- 
tures sliown are tiio .Tamiary temperatures. 

Conditions during the Hot Season (November to 
April). — At this period of the year the sun is shining 
vertically almost over the centre of Australia. Kotice 
the large central area — very hot, and parts of it vith a 
temperature of over 90° (sho'wn by the area with large dots 
on the north-west coast in Fig. 392). The three arrows in 
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tlie nortli-west sliow the monsoon which is caused. Notice 
the heavy rain it brings to the northern coast (Fig. 394). 
Practically the whole of the east coast benefits from the 
Trade Winds, but notice that only the narrow coastal strip 
receives hea\'y rain. A’lTiy is this ? Note the moderating 
effect of the sea on the temperature of the east coast. At 



Eia. 393. — Climatic conditions in tho cold season (May to October). 

Notice how tho m.iln wind systems have moved northward and flint tho southern 
coast comes under tho influence of the Anti-Trade Winds. The temperatures 
shown are the July temperatures. 

this period of the year the southern coast is dry — the 
westerly winds are blowing too far to the south to influence 
AustraHa. The hot spells of s ummer are sometimes 
interrupted by “southerly buste^^^^elightful, cooF-mnds 
&om the Antarctic." ' ” 

Conditions during the Cold Season (May to 
October) . — At this time the sun is far to the north of the 
equator and the whole of the north is under the influence 
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of the Trade Winds — ^blowing except in Queensland from 
the dry interior. At this season the southern part of the 
continent comes in the westerly wind belt — whence the 
warm, moist winter characteristic of the Mediterranean 
cHmate, The land loses its heat very quicldy compared 
with the sea, so that the central deserts are now slightly 
cooler than the sea-coasts. See this by the area haviug a 
temperature of less than 60°. 



Pig. 394. — ^The rainfall of Australia. 

In the Tropics 20 inches of r.iinf.ill may bo regarded as roughly a minimum for 
agricultural development; in the Temperate region 10 inches is sufTicient. 
The 10-inch rainfaii line is shown on Fig. 205 .as . the boundary of the 
Mediterranean region. 

6. CLIMATIC REGIONS AND NATURAL VEGETATION 
OF AUSTRALIA 

We can now combine what we have learnt about 
■ physical relief and climate, and divide Australia into 
natural regions. It is a little difficult to compare the 
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natural vegetation of Australia with that of the other 
continents. Most of the trees are “ eucalypts,” or gum- 
trees, and are evergreen. So that although there are 
regions in Australia where deciduous forests would normally 
grow, the gum-trees there remain evergreen. 

(а) The Tropical Climalic Region. — The coast is often 
fringed with mangrove swamps, passing inland to hlonsoon 
or Evergreen Forests which soon give place to rich grass- 
lands or savauas. The forests thus occupy a narrow strip 
along the coast, and the Tropical Grasslands fonn a tran- 
sition between the forests of the coast and the dr)- interior. 
The grasslands are most important in Queensland, where 
the}' form fine cattle-ranching country. 

(б) The Hot Dcscrl Climate is found over an enormous 
area, in the heart of Australia, both of the great plateau 
and of the central lowlands round Lalcc Eyre. Tlie area 
of true desert with only the spiny grass {Spinifex) and 
sand occupies a comparatively small area in the centre ; 
surrounding this there is a broad ring of scrubland con- 
sisting of “ mulga ” (acacia), “ mallee ” (cucal 3 'ptus), or 
blue-bush and salt-bush. 

(c) The Mediterranean Climate occurs along the south- 
western and southern coasts, including a considerable part 
of Victoria. In the wetter parts are fine forests. 

(d) The Temperate Grassland Clmate occupies most of 
the Mmray-Darling Basin. The land which slopes down 
gradually from the crest of the eastern mountains to the 
central plain is occupied by grassland, but the rainfall is 
greatest near the mountainous edge of the plateau. Thus 
the grassland gets poorer from east to west (compare South 
Africa). In the wetter parts are a fair number of trees. 

(e) The Easlralian Climatic Region is found along the 
seaboard of New South "Wales and has a well-distributed 
rainfall from the Trade Winds, but is also influenced by 
the Westerlies in muter. It is often classed with the 
China type of climate, but the A^'inters are not nearly so 
cold and the rainfall is not monsoonal. The normal 
vegetation is eucalypt forest. 
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if) The Cool Teni'perate Oceanic Climate, lilce tliat of 
England, is found in Tasmania. 

There are some specially interesting points to notice 
about the vegetation and animals of Australia. It is 
believed that the continent has been separated from other 
lands for a long, long time, and so its animals and plants 



Fig. 395, — The climatic regions of Australia. 


are very peculiar. The most interesting plants are the 
eucalyptus trees, of which there are many kinds. In the 
drier regions they form only scrubby bushes with small 
leaves. The trees give very little shade, because their 
leaves are arranged vertically. This “ mallee scrub ” of 
small eucalyptus bushes covers vast areas. In other places 
the scrub consists of small acacia bushes very like those 
in the dry parts of India. In the wetter regioiis — as in 
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fcliu monsoon lands of the north — the eucalyptus trees 
grow to enormous size and are important for their wood, 
which is very hard and will not he eaten by white ants. 
Economically the most important forests are the karri and 
jarrah forests of the Jlcditerranean regions of Western 
Australia and the fine blue gum and other forests occurring 
on the hill slopes of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania. 

The animals of Australia are still more peculiar. There 
are many kangaroos, which carry their young in a land of 
pouch. • Still more cnrious is the platj-pus, an animal 
with a beak lilcc a duck and which lays eggs. Then there 
are big running birds, such as the emu. In recent years 
European animals have been introduced into Australia. 
They have increased at an enormous rate — especially the 
rabbits — for there have been no enemies to worry them.’ 
Rabbits arc now so abundant that they are a serious 
nuisance and do great damage. Western Australia has 
tried to keep out the rabbits by a wire fence 2000 miles 
long. 



Eio. 390. — Tho population of Australia. 

Each dot represents 600,000 people. Notice the very small population. Compare 
this map with the ones for the other continents, which are on the same scale. 
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6. POPULATION 

Wteri discovered by Europeans about 300 years ago, 
Australia was inbabited by very wild natives wbo were 
so unchdlised that they used stone weapons. There were 
only a very few of them, and they are decreasing in 
numbers. In Tasmania they have all died out. The 



Eacli dot on this map represents 10,000 people. Larce towns arc sIioto hy a 
snuarc dot. Notice tliat most people live in the Jlcfhterranenn Regions, the 
Temperate Gras.slands and the Eastern Coasts. Only the throe largest 
artesian basins are sliomi. 

present population of Australia, apart from the few natives, 
consists almost entirely of white immigrants from Europe. 
The Australian Government has reserved Australia for 
white people only. There are various parts of the world 
which are kept only for natives of various countries — 
there are parts of North America where there are American- 
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Indian “ reserves,” tliere are parts of New Zealand where 
only the Maoris may live — ^but Australia is the only coimtry 
which the white people have entirely to themselves. Now 
look at the population map of AusteaUa. The population 
is very small, but even then notice that the people are nearly 
aU in the Mediterranean Lands and the Temperate East 
Coast. The Monsoon Lands and Tropical Lands of the 
north, which one might expect to be thickly populated, 
have as yet very few people, and are very little developed. 
One little point you should notice on the map — the patch of 
people at Kalgoorlie-, right away in the dry interior. Why 
do people live there ? One very curious thing about 
Australia is that more than half the people live in the five 
big cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, and 
Perth. This is largely because the people who migrate to. 
Australia from Emope have been used to living in cities, 
and when they get to Australia they do not like to change 
their life. 


7. GOVERNMENT 

Australia is governed by the Australian Commonwealth 
Government and is a part of the British Empire. The 
whole cormtry is divided into a number of states, which 
govern their own affairs to a considerable extent. There is 
a very small area in the healthy hiUs near Sydney which 
actually belongs to the Commonwealth Government and 
the capital, Canberra, is still being built. Directly under 
the control of the Commonwealth Government are the 
large, undeveloped tracts of Central and Northern 
Australia. Until 1901 the states of Australia were quite 
separate, and tins has had one or two very bad results. 
Each state began building its own railways, usually start- 
ing from the capital. Now nearly all the railways are 
joined up, but there are three different gauges, so it is 
impossible to travel from one state to another without 
changing trains. Kemembering this we must note there is 
now a railway from extreme east to extreme west across 
the south of the continent, and it is hoped soon to build 
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a railway from north to south right across the centre of 
Australia. The railway builders found it very difficult 
to connect the fertile eastern coastlands with the interior 
owing to the great Dividing Range. Look carefully at the 
map, Fig. 398, and see how the railway breaks tlirough 
from Sydney. 



Fio. 398. — Railway map of Australia. 


Notice carefully the niiincrous breaks in railway gauge. Work out a ioumey 
from I’crth to Brisbane. How many changes of train are necessary, and 
where are they 7 


8. TRADE AND WORLD RELATIONS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

As the Commonwealth of Australia embraces the whole 
of the continent, we may take the trade of all the states 
together. AustraHa is a vast land, very thinly peopled as 
yet, but having a great amount of land waiting develop- 
ment. As one would expect, it is a pastoral and agri- 
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cultural country. Sucli industrial occupations as do exist 
are mainly connected udth the utilisation of pastoral and 




Fig. 399. — 'The distribution of 
sheep in Anstmlin. 

Eacli dot represent.'! 230,000 sJicep In 
1024. Xotlco tint no.-irly all the 
sheep are fountl where the rainf.ill 
Is between 10 and 30 Inches per 
ye.ar. and most of them soiith ol 
the Tropics. 


Fig. 400. — ^The distribution of 
cattle in Australia, 
n.sch dot represcnt.s 100.000 animals 
In 1924. Xotice that the cattle are 
found m.ilnly to the cast of the 
.*>hcep rcRlom! — that la, on the wetter 
co.astlands and richer parts of the 
Krasstand.s. 


agricultural produce. Consequently, Australia exports a 
considerable part of its natural products and takes manu- 



Fig. 401. — ^The wbcatlands of 
Australia. 

Notice that they occupy roiiRhly the 
same areas as the sheep. Each dot 
reprc-sents a yield of 500,000 bushels 

• . 20 . 

' in 

the 

Tropic of Capricorn, and nearly all 
where the rainfall Is between 10 nnd 
40 inches per yc.ar — especially be- 
tween 20 and 30. 



Notice tbelr location on the wet cast 
coast. Compare England. . 


factured goods in exchange. In addition to agricultural 
and pastoral products Australia is rich in minerals, and so 
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gold, copper, silver, and lead are important exports. The 
agricultural and pastoral products depend upon the climate 
of Australia. Tliere is a large area of monsoon and tropical 
land, but it is little developed and the only noteworthy 
export typical of these regions is sugar (from Queensland). 
At least enough sugar for the whole continent is produced. 
Then there is land with a Mediterranean climate — ^pro- 



Fia. 40.3. — Tlic exports of Ausfcrali .1 in J923-24, a t^'pical pDst-Wnr 3 'car. 
The total v.-ilue of the exports is about £150,000,000 (1024-1020). 


diicing and exporting oranges, wine, wheat, tinned fruits, 
etc. The forested part of this region (in S.AV. Australia 
and Victoria) produces good harcl timber. Victoria and 
Tasmania grow and export apples. But the grasslands are 
some of the most important lands of Australia, and produce 
huge quantities of wool, mutton (see Fig. 399 for tlie 
distribution of sheep), hides (for leather), as well as wheat 
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Eig. 404. — ^Tiic imports of Australia. 

The total value of the imports is slichtly more than that of the exports. Other 
items include iron and steel, otlier met.al Roods and paper. 


(see Fig. 401) and other grains. The first diagram above 
shows the relative importance of all these exports ; the 
second diagram shows the imports. 

The Australian Government has what is called' a 
“ Preferential Tarifi System.” Goods coming into the 
country are taxed, but the tax is much less on goods 
.coming from the United Kingdom or Canada or New 
Zealand. . This is one way in which Australia helps the 
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members of the Empire and they in turn help Australia. 
Naturally the main exchange must be between Australia 
and an industrial country. Nearly half the total trade 
is with Great Britain. United State.s and Japan also share 
largely, whilst large quantities of exports go to France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Germany. 

Now notice the position of Australia in relation to world 
trade. The great ocean routes from Europe, Africa, and 



\PJioln; L. D. Slamp 
Eio. 40d. — ^Handling wheat in bags. 


Notice tlie railway truck full of bass of wheat. Xlie men are loadinB them on a 
carrier which takes them Into tlie slied. Some of tlie bags can bo seen being 
carried up. On the other side of the shed is the quay to which steamers come. 

Asia touch Western Australia (Fremantle) first. In some 
ways Fremantle is to Australia what Bombay is to India, 
for there the mails are imloaded and sent rapidly by train 
to all the other states (except North Australia). From 
Fremantle the steamers go to Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane. Less important is the route round the north 
of Australia, calling at Brisbane first. Many tramp- 
steamers follow this route, but from Eyirope it is less direct. 
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Kunning parallel to tlie shore of Queensland is a great banlc 
of coral, called the Great Barrier Keef. Between the reef 
and the land is beautifully calm water, but steamers have 
to be very careful not to run on the reef. So dangerous is 
it that sailing ships do not travel by night. 

The Panama Canal has made a great difierence to 
Australia ; more than half the trade between New Zealand 
and Eiu’ope now passes through the Panama Canal. 
Sydney is the most convenient port of AustraUa in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal route. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


This is the largest state, occupying one-third of the 
whole of Australia, but a large part is very arid. In 
the north the fertile monsoon country is as yet little 



PiG. 406. — Swanlnnd. 
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developed and nearly all tlie people live in tlie Mediter- 
ranean lands to tlie south-ivest, where we find Perth, 
the capital, and its port Fremantle. (Fig. 397 shows the 
distribution of people.) Large stretches of the coast-line 
are unbroken and there are few good harbours — an excep- 
tion is the fine port of Albany. We must not forget the 
gold-mining centres. The south-western part of Australia 
can grow the vine and many Mediterranean products, as 
well as wheat, barley, and oats, whilst there is much grass- 
land suitable for sheep. Western Australia is more than 
half of the size of the whole of India, but the total number 
of people is less than half a million. 

NORTH AUSTRALIA AND CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA 

These states are at present almost uninhabited. There 
is a fringe of forests and mangrove swamps, but farther 
inland is a broad belt of savana land \vith good grass 
ideal for cattle. The one town of North Australia, Port 
Darwin, will become much more important when the new 
north-to-south railway is finished. Alice Springs is to be 
the administrative centre of Central Australia. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The northern part of Southern Australia is a dry area 
of inland drainage. In an atlas, however, several long 
rivers are marked, flowung into a big lake named Lake 
Eyre. Really these rivers are only filled with water perhaps 
a few days in the year, and at other times are dry. Lake 
Byre, too, for most of the year, is a flat marshy area, vuth 
a few large pools here and there. 

The southern part of the country lies in the Mediter- 
ranean region, and is the only part of importance. Scrub- 
lands, capable of supporting a few sheep, occur along the 
railway to Western Australia in the area known as the 
Nullarbor Plains. But the most developed parts at 
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present are around Adelaide and on the borders of Victoria 
and Kew South "Wales to the south-east. It is in that 
region that the iilurray-Darling flows into the lagoon 
known ns Lake Alexandriim and then into the sea. Un- 
fortunately sandbanks at the mouth prevent ocean steamers 
going directly up the river. Indeed, the South Australians 
value the Murra)*' Eiver mainly for purposes of irrigation, 
and in the irrigated area there arc fine vineyards and fruit 
orchards. 

Most of the coast of South Australia is unbroken and 
fringed by cliffs, but there are two big gulfs — Spencer 
Gulf and St. Vincent Gulf. Adelaide, the capital of the 
state, is situated near the latter gulf; its port is Fort 
Adelaide. South Australia in some ways benefits from its 
neighbours. All the silver and lead from Broken Hill 
(New South Wales) arc brought down by rail and e3q)orted 
through Firic in South Australia. Much of the produce of 
the Murraj'-Darling Basin is also exported through South 
Australia. 


VICTORIA 

Though the smallest, Victoria is in many ways the 
most important of the Australian states. The eastern 
mountains, here known as the Australian Alps, suing round 
to become almost cast and west in Victoria, and so cut the 
country into two halves — northern and a southern. 
Notice from Fig, 407 the fine position of Melbourne and its 
communications. Then note the clear division of the 
country into foiu: parts : 

(1) The Great Flains to the north (low rainfall). 

(2) The Australian Alps and Great Dividing Range. 

(3) The Great A'alle}” (moderate rainfall). 

(4) The Otway and Gippsland Hills — a low plateau. 

(1) The Great Plains form part of the Murray Basin, 
and parts of them arc irrigated (especially around Mildura) 
and yield Mediterranean fraits. The most important crop 
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— ^Bendigo, Ballaratj etc. The hills are forested, and the 
timber is of considerable value. 

(3) The Great Valley is a fertile region devoted to dairy 
farming (note that the rainfall is heavier than that of 
the i\Iurray Basin) and general farming, 

(4) The Otivay and Gippsland Hills are forested. 

Note carefully the position of Melbourne. It can be 

reached direct by most ships, but big ships stop at Port 
Melbourne (east) or Geelong (west) in the great harbour of 
Port Phillip. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


New South AVales falls very simply into two divisions : 
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(a) The narrow coastal region, between the crest of the 
mountains and the sea. 

(b) The Murray-Darling Basin, or Temperate Grassland 
region, sloping gently westwards. 

(a) The Coastal Plain, though very narrow, is one of 
the most important districts of Australia. It grows 
considerable quantities of maize and, as we should ejqject 
from its damp climate, cattle are much more important 
than sheep (compare Figs. 399 and 400). In tins part 
is the biggest coalfield of Australia. The great coal port 
of Australia is Newcastle. Sydney, the capital, a huge city 
with nearly a million inhabitants, is situated in this part 
of the state, on one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world (Port Jackson). Notice its connection by rail north 
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Fiq. 409. — Section across New South Wales from west to cast. 


and south along the coast, and, after overcoming many 
diSiculties, vith the interior. The northern part of the 
plain, watered by the Clarence, Richmond, and Tweed, is 
particularly fertile. 

(b) The Te7nperate Grasslands . — In the wetter eastern 
regions the grass is rich and suitable for cattle ; west- 
wards the shghtly drier regions are ideal for wheat and 
sheep. In the wetter eastern part trees are numerous. 
Study Figs. 401 and 402 again. To the south-west the 
important district is the Rivcrina, between the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee rivers. The Riverina is a flat area covered 
nith silt which is very fertile, and the rainfall is sufficient 
for farming and large irrigation works are in progress. 
Sheep farming is very important in this region also. The 
Murray and also the Murrumbidgee are fed by the snow 
from the Australian Alps and so are navigable the whole 
year, whereas the Darling partly dries up during the year. 




arisen because the people of South Australia wish to use 
its water for irrigation. Hence the great advantages of a 
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united government. See wliat we said about irrigation in 
Tnclift and Egypt wbicb bas only been possible imder a 
united government. The drier north-western ports of New 
South Wales come within the arterian region. Nearly on 
the border of New South Wales and South Australia is the 
gteat mining district of Broken Tfill. But neariy all the 



iPMU) 1 Australtan Oort. Immigration Dept, 

SiQ. 411. — 'HdrTestixig wheat by machine^. 

TUs macUne cots tbe wheat and ties it up Into bnndics. liila one machine enta 
a pathway 27 feet wide. 


miaerals from Broken Hill are escorted through Adelaide 
and Birie in South Australia, and not through New South 
Wales at all. 


QUEENSLAND 

Queensland falls into two divisions, like those of New 
South Wales, but the state is farther north and the climate 
is hotter throu^out : 

(a) The coastal plains enjoy a tropical climate with 
good rainfall. They could produce luge quanliries of 
sugar, rice, maize, and tropical fruits, etc., but actually 
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only small .quantities are produced owing to labour diffi- 
culties and lack of population. Sugar is tbe most important 
product. Tlie Great Dividing Eange bebind tbe coastal 
plains includes tbe mining districts in wbicb Queensland 
is rich — copper, gold, and tin. Important mining centres 
are Mount Morgan and Charters Towers. Large coalfields 
occur, but are too far from present lines of communication 
to be worked profitably. 

(b) Tbe western plains slope doum gradually from tbe 
crest of tbe Great Dmding Range. In tbe wetter regions 
to tbe north cattle are important, but in tbe dry artesian 
basin of tbe south sheep are far more important and con- 
siderable areas grow wheat. On tbe border of North 
Australia are some bills of old rocks mtb valuable minerals. 
Tbe Goldfield of Cloncurry is situated here. 

Nearly all tbe important towns of Queensland are on 
tbe coast, and 'serve as outlets to tbe mining or pastoral 
districts. Notice tbe position of tbe ports of Cairns, 
Townsville, and Rockhampton opposite gaps or passes 
through tbe mountains. 


TASMANIA 

Tasmania is a small island about tbe same size as 
Scotland or Ireland, lying south of Australia. Physically 
it is a mass of mountains and bills with small fertile valleys. 
In tbe highlands of tbe nortb-w'est are some important 
min eral deposits — copper, silver, lead, gold, and tin — 
notably at Mt. LyeU, Mt. Zeeban, and Mt. Biscboff. It has 
a healthy temperate cbmate, somewhat like that of North- 
Western Europe, and in tbe valleys and on tbe level tracts 
of tbe east wheat, barley, and fruits are grown. Tasmanian 
apples are particularly fine. Much of tbe higher land is 
forested. The principal town is Hobart ; Launceston is tbe 
chief port. 
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fia. 412. — 'Tasmania. 


NEW ZEALAND 

The Dominion of New Zealand consists of two lasge 
islands and a number of smaller i^nds in the South 
Pacific Ocean. Its area is 103,285 square miles— rather 
less than the British Isles. Banning thw ngii the two 
main islands is a mountain backbone. In the South Tgliynd 
the backbone (Southern Alps) is near the west coast and 





Fio. 413. — ^Bainfali map of Now Zealand. 

Kotico that no part o( tlie Dominion is really dry. Contrast A netralln. 
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the plains are on the 'east ; in the North Island the hach- 
bone is nearer the east and the plains are on the west. 
This has a tremendous effect on the climate, especially as 
the mountains in the South Island are so high (up to 12,000 
feet in Mount Cook) that they are always covered with 
snow. In the Northern Island there is a large central area 
of volcanic rocks and several isolated volcanoes. 

Climate. — Except perhaps at the extreme northern 
end, which is in the same latitude as Spain and has 
an almost Mediterranean climate, the whole of New 

Zealand faUs in the 
^ Westerly Wind Belt. 
PPEVAlUf^S W. WIf/DS y Hence there is a heavy 

'' puy £ rainfall on the west of 

DAMP ami the islands and a low 

, o^ the east. 

Compare the rainfall 
of the British Isles, and 


V? E 



Fro. 415. — Sections across thoNortli Island 
and South Island of Hew Zealand. 


compare the effect of 
the Southern Alps and 
the Pennines. 

Natural Regions. 
— (a) The Mountains of 
the South Island . — ^Most 
of the region with heavy 
rainfall — tmless it is 


too high — ^is forested; 
mountain pastures suitable for sheep occur in places, and 
especially in the drier parts to the north-east. Mining is 
not now an important occupation, though gold occurs as 
well as coal, copper, and New Zealand greenstone. The 
coal is obtained mainly in the ^dcinity of Westport and' 
Greymouth, on the west coast. 

(b) The Grasslands of the South Island . — ^In the sdutli 
grass covers much of the Otago Plateau and, although 
somewhat poor, supports large numbers of sheep. Oats 
are grovm. Notice the association of oats with poorer 
colder land and wheat with warmer richer land, and 
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compare Scotland and England! This district is served 
by the port of Dunedin. The Canterbur}’ Plains and 
Downland, farther north along the east coast, are the 
richest part of the South Island. In the old days sheep 



Fig 410. — Tlie distribution of sheep in Now Zealand. 

.■Encli dot icprcfcnts lon.noo sliccp In 1025. Kollce tli.at nc!irl>’ all the Blicop are 
found where the rainf.aU Is less than 50 Inches. 


were kept for the sake of their wool, but now huge 
quantities of frozen lamb and mutton are sent to Britain, 
and sheep producing both good wool and good mutton 
require to be fed on good grass. As a result, much of the 
grass now grown is of best English kinds. "Wheat and 
garden produce are grown. The principal town in this 

Y 
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region is GliristclmrcJi ; eight miles away is its port, 
Lyllellon. Near Christchurch is the fertile Banks Penin- 
sula, producing some of the butter and cheese for ■which 
New Zealand is now famous. 

Special mention must be made of the sheltered lands 
aroimd Tasman Bay (centre, Nelson) and Marlborough 
Pro\nnce (centre, Blenheim) at the northern end of the 
South Island. 

(c) The Mountains of the North Island. — ^Here the 
mountains are lower and on the drier side of the island. 


This region is very varied but 
has much do-wnland suitable 
for sheep. Napier is the port 
ser'vdng this region. 

(d) The AucMand Penin- 
sula. — This narrow peninsula 
enjoys a warm, almost Mediter- 
ranean climate, and fruits such 
as the ^dne, orange, and lemon 
can be grown. Grass suitable 
for cattle will grow well, and 
this is one of the great dairy- 
farming areas. Forests of 
Kauri pine occur in this region, 
and the collecting of gum from 
these trees is an important 
industry. Gold is also found. 
Aucldand, the lai'gest town in New Zealand, is situated on 
a very narrow part of the peninsula and so commands both 
coasts, but the good harbour is on the east side. It is a 
port of_ call for steamers between Australia and America— 
especially from Sydney to Vancouver. 

(e) The Volcanic Regions of the North' Island. — In- the 
centre of this region hot springs and geysers occur, and it 
is not long since volcanoes Avere acth’-e. Earthquakes are 



Fig. 417. — The distribution of 
the dairy-farming industry 
in New Zealand. 


still common. The soils are often dry and poor, and it is 
only in the south that AA-e find the fertile pasture -land^'^- 
characteristic of volcanic soils. 
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(f) The WcUmgton Plains occur to the soutli of the 
volcanic region and form one of the chief dair}'iDg regions. 
Nevr Plymouth, Wanganui, and Palmerston North are 
centres of the dairying industry. Wellington, the capital 
of New Zealand, lies at the southern end of the mountains 
of the North Island and to the south of the dairjdng region. 

Trade and Communications. — MTiat we said about the 
trade of Australia applies almost exactly to New Zealand. 
New Zealand lamb, wool, butter, and cheese are much in 
demand in England and always of a good quality. The 
qualitj^ of the butter and cheese compares more than 
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Fig. 418. — The trade of New Zealand. 

Total value of the trade is about £90,000,000, exports being usually in excess 

of imports. 


favourably with that of Danish products. The four staple 
exports, wool, mutton, butter, and cheese, form the greater 
part of the trade. A very large proportion goes to Great 
Britain via the Panama Canal. Eighty per cent, of the 
exports go to Great Britain, which supplies over fifty per 
cent, of the imports. 

Notice the railways of New Zealand. Many of them 
have been constructed at much expense, and the longest 
tunnel in the British Empire goes through the Southern 
Alps and links the east and west coasts of South Island. 

NEW GUINEA 

The- large ’’island of New Guinea is situated in the 
Equatorial region, and the lowlands are covered with hot 
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wet evergreen forests. The interior is occupied by a 
plateau, said to be covered vdtli dense tropical grassland. 



The inhabitants of New Guinea are wild cannibal tribes, 
and the interior of the island is stiH little known. The 
eastern half of the island is part of the British Empire, 


Eig. 4191— Trado routes ol fcho Pacifio Ocean. 
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the western half forms part of the Dutch Colonies of the 
East Indies. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Scattered over the surface of the Pacific Ocean are 
enormous numbers of small islands. Most of them are 
coral islands, or volcanic islands surrounded by a coral 
reef. Coconuts flourish on nearly all the islands and arc 
sometimes the only large plants. The following are some 
of the more important groups : 

ISLANDS ADMINISTERED BY NEW ZEALAND 

The former German Islands of Western Samoa are 
administered by New Zealand, and export copra and cacao 
beans. The Cook Islands, attached to New Zealand in 
1901. have similar exports; and so also the Union 
Group. Nauru or Pleasant Island is important owing 
to the rich deposits of phosphate, sent to Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

belong to the United States. TJie principal to^vn, Hono- 
lulu, is now a large city and an important port of call 
for ocean liners crossing the Pacific. The islands are 
famous for their pineapple plantations : the tinning and 
export of pineapples is now a large industry. There is 
a famous active volcano, Mauna Loa, on one of the 
islands, and on its flanks is a subsidiary volcano (Kilauea) 
of which the crater is occupied by a lake of molten lava 
which can actually be visited and studied. 

THE FIJI ISLANDS 

belong to the British Empire, and lie on the trade routes 
between Australia and New Zealand on the one side and 
Canada and the United States on the other. 
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NEW CALEDONIA 

is a Frencli possession, formerly used as a convict settle- 
ment. It has large depo.sits of nickel ore. 

Some of the tiny islands of the Pacific are used 
as “ signal stations.” They are equipped with wireless 
apparatus and pass on messages received from ships. 
Ships can only send their vureless messages for a certain 
distance, and so signal stations on land have to pass on the 
messages. Examples of islands used for this purpose are 
Thursday Island, N’orfollr Island, Fanning Island (also cable 
stations), Ocean Island, etc. There are valuable phosphate 
deposits on Ocean Island. 


ANTARCTICA 

The barren Antarctic continent consists probably of a 
high plateau of land, but is covered to a great depth by 
ice and snow. Under the name of the Ross Dependency a 
large sector has been placed under the Government of New 
Zealand. The whale fishing industry is one of great value 
in the territorial waters and is being exploited mainly by 
Norwegians under licence from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Writo an account, with ekctch-maps, of the mineral wealth of 
Australia. 

2. Where is tho monsoon region of Australia ? How do you think 
this region might be developed ? 

3. Describe a journey round the coast of Australia. 

4. Describe a journey across Australia from Perth to Brisbane. 
Draw sketch-maps to show the route taken. 

5. Write a full account of sheep farming in Australia. 

6. Compare and contrast the Murray-Darling Basin with that of fie 
Ganges-Brahmaputra. 

7. Draw sketch-maps to show tho importance of the poatiou of 
Melbourne, Aucldand, and Port Darwin. 

8. Give an account of the settlement and development of Australia. 
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9. Comparo and contrast New Zealand with (o) the Britisli Isles, 
(6) Japan. 

10. Wliat do you know of the South Sea Islands ? 

11. Whore are the following, and what is the importance of each : 
Darling Downs, Canterbury Plains, Riverina, Broken Hill, Cooper's 
Creek, Otago Plateau ? 

12. How has the opening of the Panama Canal affected Australia 
and New Zealand t 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS AND GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Mninly taken from Anglo- \'crnaciilar (A.V.) and English (E.) High 
School and i\Iiddlc Scliolnrsliip (II.S, or M.S.) Examinations of tlic 
J’rovinccs of India. .Some from University College Kangoon 
Junior Intermediate (U.C.R.J.I.) and Univei-sit 5 ' of Rangoon 
Intermediate Arts (U.R.I.A.). A large number of diflferent 
additional questions will be found in Stanq/s “ How to teach 
Geographj’.” 

A. PiiysiOAL 

/• 1. How is rainfall measured, and how is a rainfall map constnicted ? 
Illustrate your answer by drawing and explaining a rainfall sketch- 
map of anj' actual country. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 192o.) ; 

2. 'Write a brief account of the climate of either the Temperate 

Grasslands or the Equatorial Forests and indicate where the climate j 
you describe is found. {-‘V.V., H.S., Bur., 192.o.) ' j 

3. Write a brief account of what j'ou think the Arctic Ocean looks , 

like throughout the year. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) 

4. What is a contour line i Draw a contoured map of an island 

showing a peak 800 feet high, a ba}' on the North with cliffs 200 feet ’ 
high, a pass, and a coastal jdain. {A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) 1 

5. How are mountains formed ? Give examples and diagrams where , 

possible. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) ' 

C. “ Man’s character and occupation have been decided by the 
geographical conditions under which ho lives.” Illustrate this with 
reference to Englishmen and Barmans. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) 

7. How is temperature measured and recorded ? What is meant 
by an isotherm map ? (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1926.) 

8. Give a brief account of the main wind systems of the earth, 

noting the causes of the winds and of their variation from one part of • 
the year to another. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1920.) ; 

9. If the time in Rangoon is 3 o’clock in the afternoon, what will be 
the time at a place 30° east of Rangoon V Also what would be the time 
at a place 30° south of Rangoon ? Also at a place 45° v'csl of 'Rangoon ? 
Account for these differences. {A.V., H.S., Bur., 1920.) 

046 
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10. In what dilTcrcnt ways mny lakes be foniicci ? Give an oxamiilo 
of each type you mention. (A.V., II.S., Pur., 1920.) 

11. X'ear the const of a certain land there is a mountain .system 
oon'istine of three iJarallcl ranges. The outer range is about 1500 feet 
hidi ; the middle one 2000 feet high ; the inner one OOOO feet high. 
Ih tucen the outer range and the sea is a narrow coastal plain. Between 
the outer and middle ranges is a valley whose bottom is 1000 feet above 
sea-level. Between the middle and inner ranges is a valley whose bottom 
is I.’)00 feet above sen-level. Behind the inner range is a plateau 
averaging 2000 feet above sea-level. Draw as accuratelv as you can 
a section through the countrv from the sea to tho plateau. (A.V., 
H.S., Bur., 192U.) 

^ 12. What is meant by ^foii-soons and how arc they caused ? Dis- 
cuss the above with special reference to India. Define a c.vclone. 

13. What are the dilTerent tyjies of currents and Iiow do they 
originate ? Illustrate the main warm currents on a skctch-maj) of the 
world. How do thej’ influence the climate of the neighbouring countries 
in each case ? 

14. Explain anj' five of the following, giving examples and sketches 
wherever necessary : 

Weathering, earth-pillar, .sand dune, terminal moraine, continental 
shelf, artc.sian well, spring tide. 

1.0. Describe tho wind .sy.stcms of the world with diagrams, giving 
their causes and eflccts. How do they afTect the climatic conditions 
of South --Vraerica? 

10. Dc.?cribe the work of ninning water ns an agent of denudation, 
tran.sport, and deposition. Compare and contrast the work of a river 
with that of a glacier. 

^ 17. E.xplain carefully and in detail why the captain of a .slii]> takes 
■a chronometer (acourato clock) with him when he goes to sea, and also 
why he takes a sextant. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 102.1.) 

18. Wliat is an isotherm ? Explain how an annual isotherm chart 
is constructed, stating what observations have to be made. On such a 
chart of the world it is noticed that the isotherms run approximately 
in the direction of the imrallcls of latitude. E.vplairi this fact, and 
state (with n-isons) anv marked exception to it that vou know of. 
(A.V., H.S., Bur., 1924.) 

19. Certain parts of the world have rain in winter but very little or 
no rain in summer. Name these parts of the world, and cxiilain fully 
why their rainfall is tlius distributed. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1920.) 

20. Certain coasts in the world are deserts. Name them, and 
taking each one separately explain wliy desert conditions prevail. 
(A.V., H.S., Bur., 1924.) 

21. Draw a contoured map (imaginary) of an easy pass from a town 
at 220 feet over n ridge about 500 feet high to the const on tho other 
side. How high is your pass ? (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1924.) 

22. Describe fully the cause, nature, position, and effects of two 
ocean currents which have a marked inlluencc on tho climate of tho 
countries whose shores thc 3 ’ wash. (U.C.R.J.I., 192G.) 

23. What are sedimentaiy rocks ? In what different waj'S may 
thej’ be formed, and how do they’ come to form part of the land masses ? 
(U.C.R..1.1., 192G.) 
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24. Describe carefully the conditions necessary for the growth of 
tliree important food grains of the world, and give a brief account of 
their distribution. (U.O.R.J.I., 1926.) 


B. Generai, and Economic 

1. South-East Australia has a hea^’y rainfall. How has it benefited 
this part more than other parts of Australia ? (A.V., M.S., Bur., 1924.) 

2. Draw a sketch-map of Australia showing the rivers and mountains. 
Marir tliose areas whicli have no rivers reaching the sea. Wlij' is it a 
disadvantage that so much of Australia is an area of inland drainage ? 
(A.V., M.S., Bur., 1924.) 

3. What has made Rangoon a great trading town ? Xame some 
t*^ountries which trade ■with Rangoon, and the articles in which they 

trade. (A.V., M.S., Bur., 1924.) 

^ 4. India is a part of the British Empire. Name some other parts of 
the British Empire. Point out how India helps them and is helped bj' 
them. (A.V., M.S., Bur. 1924.) 

5. A traveller from Adelaide ivants to go to England. By what 
different routes can he make that journey ? Which route should he 
choose if he wants to reach England in the shortest time ? (A.V., M.S., 
Bur., 1924.) 

C. H jmu take a coastal trip from Rangoon to Singapore, what 
important ports will j'ou pass ? Describe the industries in which people 
are engaged at each one. (A.V., M.S., Bur., 1924.) 

7. The trade of Burma consists of two kinds — 

(1) Trade between different parts of Burma. 

(2) Trade between Burma and other countries. 

Write about these two lands of trade using the headings — 

(a) Things produced in the Dry Zone Region wliich are sent to 

other parts of Burma — ^liow they are sent — towns engaged 
in this trade. 

(b) Things produced in the Delta Region of Burma whicli are 

sent to other parts of Burma — how they are sent — towns 
engaged in this trade. 

(c) Things produced in Burma which are sent to other countries — 

how thej'' are sent — ^towns engaged in this trade — things 
received in return. (A.V., M.S., Bur., 1925.) 

, 8. Write an account of “ the occupations of the people of Australia ” 

using the headings — 

(1) Sheep-rearing — ^^vhere it is carried on — the difficulties the 

people ha've to deal irith — ^u-hat products are obtained from 
the sheep and sold. 

(2) Crops grown — ^names of things grown and where they are grown. 

(3) Minerals — names of minerals — ^where they are found. 

Illustrate your answer with a sketch-map if you can. JI.S., 

Bur., 1925.) 

9. Di-dde Burma into natural regions, giving reasons for j’our 

divisions. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1926.) ' 

10. Describe the physical features, climate, and vegetation of the 
Ganges Basin. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1926.) 
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11. Compare and contrast Victoria and New Sontli Wales \rifli 
the Cape Province of the Union of .South Africa. (.A.V., ILS., Bur., 
1020 .) 

f 12. Draw a sketch-map showing the principal physical fcature.s of 
Konth America. Put in at least one line of longitude and two of latitude. 
(A.V., H.S., Bur., 1020.) 

13. Write hrief notes on each of the following cities, noting especially 
the rc.asons for their haviiii’ hecoinc the capitals of their n-sjK'ctive 
countries : London, P.ins, .Jladrid, Vienna, Buenos Aires, and Canherra. 
(A.V., II.S., Bur., lt)2(i.) 

14. Wliy is tliere an industrial reirion in the north-c.astcm part of 
"the United State.s ? Wliat am the chief industries carried on there ? 

\A.V., H.S., Bur.. lt)2t>.) 

1.0. Wliat food grains are grown in India and Burma ? Khow by 
sketch-maps where they are grown; indicating from which regions 
'and bv what routes tlio surplus, if .any, is e.vportcd. (A.V., 11. S., Bur., 
in2(!.)' 

1(>. What are onr chief iinjiorts from tlie British I.slcs ? Where in 
the British I.slcs are tliey produced i (A.V., ILS., Bur., Ifl2().) 

17. If you were forced to le.ave Burma (or India) for good, in what 
! country would you si-ttle, why would you choose it, and what would 
'you do there ? (A.V., 11. S., Bur., 1020.) 

' IS. Siiow by a sketcli-innp the more important railways of cither 
^ India or South Africa. (A.V„ H.13., Bur., 192.").) 

I 10. Wliat do you understand by the hinterland of a port ? Show 
I by reference to ports in Burma how the richness and size of t lie hinterland 
linllncnce the importance of the port. (A.V., II.S.’, Bur., 1025.) 

I 20. Give a description of the route taken by the Canadian Pacific 
I Kailw.ay, mentioning the nnlnral regions through which it passes. Point 
out its commercial importance. (A.V., II.S., Bur., 102.'3.) 

21. Compare and contrast the position, size, climate, and general 
I physical structure of the British Isles and Japan. (A.V., H..S., Bur., 

' 1923.) 

22. Draw a sketch-map of either Pranco or .Australia, marking moiin- 
tainsi, plateaux, over 1000 feet, and x)riucipal rivers. (A.V., ILS., Bur., 
1925.) 

23. IViiat conditions generally delcnnino a good harbour J How far 
do these conditions Iiold good in tlic case of Rangoon, Bombay, Madras, 
and Dunedin ? (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) 

24. De.scribc tlic natural productions of tlio equatorial forests and 
give an account of tlicir commercial oxiiloitation. (A.V., II.S., Bur., 
1925.) 

25. Say what j'ou can of the foreign overland trade of India and 
Burma, and illustr.ate your answer with a sketch-map. {A.A'-. H.S 
Bur., 1925.) 

20. Account for tho position and importance of Constantinople, 
Riga^and Trieste. . (A.V., H.S., Bur., 1925.) 

27. Describe tho caravan trade of Hortli Africa. (A.V., H.S., Bur., 
1925.) 

2S. Give an account of the productions, commerce, and trade-con- 
nections of Poland. (A.V„ H.S., Bur., 1925.) 

29. “Ho that rules tlio sea rules the commerce of the ■world.’’ 
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Illustrnte the truth of tliis statement, ivitli reference to Enf'land. f A ' 

H S., Bur., 1925.) • ° ‘ ’ 

.‘10. Write an account of the productions of Indio, using tin -, 
headingfi — 

(1) Crops used for food — where they arc grown. 

(2) Crops not used for food — where the}- are grown. 

(3) Jlinerals — names of minerals found — ^^v]lc^•e cacli is found. 

(4) Wliat linppens to the crops whicli are groum for food. 

(5) What thc erops whicli arc not eaten are used for. 

Illustrate your answer with a map if j'ou can. (A.Y., if.fJ., Bar . 
192."..) 


31. Describe a journey from Rangoon to London using these- 

headings — . ’ ' - 

(1) What cargo is put into the steamer at Rangoon — whero each 

thing comes from— wlierc it is going to. 

(2) Stopping places on the waj- — number of days between each port, 

and total number of da 3 ’S spent on the journey. 

(3) M'hat new cargo is taken on at each stojiping pface, 

(4) TJie journoj- takes iilacc in December. What difTcrenccs would 

the passengers notice if the^' travelled in August. (A.V.. 
lAl.S., Bur., 1925.) ' 

32. "Write an account of either the people who live in the cold forest-- 
of Russia and Northern iSiberin, or the Kallirs wlio live in the grasslands 
of South Africa, using the iieadings — 

(1) Whore tliej' live — climatic and other conditions. 

(2) The houses thej' live in — their clothc.s — their food. 

(3) Their occupations — brief description of how thej- carrj- them on. 

(4) How.thej* travel. ■ ’■ 

Illustrnte j'our answer, if j*ou can, with drawings of their house.s 

weapons, and anj-thing else interesting. (A.V., M.S., Bur., I925j) ^ 

33. Wh.v arc wheat, cotton, jute, and tea not grown in Lower, 

Burma ? Name the countries where they are jrrodueed. {A.V.; H.S./ 
Bur., 1924.) * . * ! ; " - 


CC.S’' 

I 


34. What and where arc the following ? 

Bristol; Perth; Ava ; Pi-etorin; Chicago; lilontrcnl; Benares; 
Suez; Jlalta ; Perim. M.S., Bui-., 1924.) 

35. Jlolmiawyi^’w'l^^un north and south. If they ran east and- 

. chauJJos^-ould have been the result ? (A.Y., 5I.S..' 

Ihm, V i. 

^ the factors which determine the natural regions 
mrXianada, illustrating j-ou&’answer bj* sketch-mapsl and conclude; 
3 'our work by marking on outline map of Canada its Natural. 
jRegions.,^rt , ’ 

Q ‘A?^S’;re W'oHygions well-marked dr^^ and rainy seasons,. 
t&MttOT "occurring in the sutumer months. The usual vegetation is- 


tjie Weir ‘eattle-rcanng and agnculturc can be carriccl on. 

Tor the latter irrigation is sometimes necessary. Among the 
crops are maize, millet, cotton, and tropical fruits. Tliese regions can , 
bo made very productive, and the highcr-lj’ing parts arc suitable for,' 





